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been questioned up 4 this lime. 


is g = 
ey ad TE in August, 
BP 1913, is not an evidence 
of the fact that the 
condition of the ice in 
Smith Sound precluded our crossing to 
Cape Sabine. The results of inexperi- 
ence in Arctic waters were never more 
clearly demonstrated than when the 
captain of our vessel absolutely refused 
to enter ice that Bob Bartlett would 
have thoroughly enjoyed bucking. From 
the crow’s-nest leads could be seen ex- 
tending nearly to Ross Bay. Through 
these I am certain the Erik would have 
poked her way and have landed us 
somewhere on the other shore. It is a 





strange anomaly that insurance com- 
panies will re fuse to accept a man trained 
in Arctic work and experienced in ice- 
navigation on the ground that he has no 
“ticket 


»” but will accept a warm-water 
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man who happens to know something 
about practical astronomy. In event of 
a crisis, a pencil, paper, and sextant will 
not save the ship or the lives of the 
men aboard. 

Realizing that arguments were of no 


avail, I ordered everything landed at 
Etah, eighty miles from my objective 
point, thus placing across my path 


Smith Sound, with its violent tides, rapid 
southerly current, and shifting ice-pack. 
But a far more serious handicap was the 
impossibility of laying out during the 
fall and moonlight pe riods depots of 
supplies along the trail we were to take 
in the spring, a practice among explorers 
to-day which means much toward suc- 
cess: 

On December 6th, almost in the mid- 
dle of the big Arctic night, our attack on 
Crocker land began, five heavily loaded 
sledges leaving to establish our first pro- 
vision depot at Cairn Point, seventeen 
miles up the Greenland coast. My col- 
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leagues, Ekblaw, Green, and the Eski- 
mos, were instructed to zo well out into 
the middle of the sound and report the 
condition of the ice to me on their re- 
turn. Two days later they were back. 
To my surprise and delight they found 
Smith Sound covered with young ice, 
over which their dogs trotted for eigh- 
teen miles before turning back. Realiz- 
ing that a southerly wind might grind 
this up at any moment, preparations 
were immediately begun for crossing and 
establishing a big cache in Ellesmere 
Land as far up Buchanan Bay as possi- 
ble. On the 11th seven sledges got 
away with this object in view. On the 
1sth they were back, piled high with 
skins and meat of five polar bears, hav- 
ing been successful in reaching the other 
side and leaving provisions at Cape 
Rutherford. 

Upon the appearance of the January 
moon I sent my Eskimos south to Peter- 
ah-wik to kill walrus, fatten up the 
dogs, and notify all Eskimos who were 
to be of my party to be at Etah ready 
to leave on February 7th. On that day 
Green with his division of three Eskimos 
got away promptly, Tanquary on the 
8th, Ekblaw on the 9th, Hunt on the 
roth, and myself on the 13th. At Kah- 


mow-witz, the site of om first camp, 
seventeen miles from Etah, the ther- 
mometer registered 48° below zero, Fah- 
renheit. Here we found that all supplies 
had been moved across the sound by the 
advance sledges, enabling us the next 
day to run across in six hours with very 
light loads to Cape Sabine, well known 
to the world because of the tragedy en- 
acted there thirty years ago. 
Proclaimed to the world sixty-two 
years ago, when it was first seen by 
Commander E. A. Inglefield, R.N., the 
first to ever enter the portals of Smith 
Sound, it has played a large part in 
Arctic history, witnessing the passing of 
the ships of three nations in their en- 
deavors to penetrate into the unknown 
and plant their country’s flag at “Far- 
thest North.” As we groped with 
numbed fingers in the gathering dark- 
ness amid the rocks, seeking a shelter 
for the dogs, my mind was filled with 
incidents of the past connected with this 
inhospitable place. Peary’s old hut in 
Payer Harbor was not inviting for a 
night’s rest. It was dark, damp, and 


dirty no floors, no windows, no ceiling, 
a cracked stove, and a more than 
cracked stove-pipe, and a non-closing 


door! 


We were glad to get out in the 
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PULLING IN 


morning on the smooth ice of Rice 
Strait, the bitter head wind compelling 
us to lie low on our komatiks with faces 
buried in the furs to prevent frost-bite. 
In a fe Ww hours we reached the big cache 
at Cape Rutherford, where we loaded 
our sledges to the limit. It was now 
push, pull, and yell at the dogs as they 
plodded through rough ice and deep 
snow for a mile or two before taking the 
ice foot, where we found excellent going. 
Pemmican tins, stained snow, hitching- 
holes for the dogs betrayed where the 
advance divisions had slept on their 
sledges, finding no snow suitable for 
igloos. It looked like a night to be spent 
out of doors at 50° below—not an in- 
viting prospect when covered with 
sweat as we were from pushing the 
sledges. In the lee of our loads we 
shivered, pounded our toes, and impa- 
tiently watched our blue-flame stove as 
it struggled to convert ice into boiling 
tea. Fortified with this beverage, along 
with pemmican and biscuit, we were 
soon asleep with our backs against the 


sledges. 

When crossing Alexandra Fiord we re- 
ceived our first premonition of trouble. 
We passed two dead dogs on the trail 
far too early in our undertaking for such 
an occurrence. A few hours later in a 





POLAR BEAR 


jog in the ice foot we came upon two 
boxes of biscuit, a pair of snow-shoes, 
and a note from Dr. Hunt stating that 
he had slept there three nights with a 
sick Eskimo and was leaving that morn- 
ing. There was still no snow for a snow- 
house, so we endeavored to heat up a 
few cubic feet of air-space by building a 
fire out of our biscuit-boxes. Placing 
our sleeping-bags on the snow near the 
hre, we crawled in for what we thought 
would be a good night’s sleep. A few 
hours later | awoke choking for breath, 
and discovered to my astonishment that 
my bag and sheepskin shirt were blazing 
merrily. I was warm at last. 

A few hours traveling in the morning 
brought us in sight of the doctor and his 
Eskimo, whose face was badly swollen 
with the mumps. Although unable to 
walk, he was game and wanted to go on. 
As this Eskimo was one of my best men, 
I relieved him of a large part of his load 
and ordered him to stick to the sledge 
until he felt better. Within an hour we 
came up with the whole party encamped 
in snow igloos in the middle of Hayes 
Sound. Some had influenza, some had 
the mumps, and some had cold feet 
literally and figuratively; nearly all re- 
fused to go on, stating that the dogs 
were weak, unable to pull an ordinary 
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load, and would probably all die on the 
glacier, and they attributed this condition 
to the salt in the pemmican. All the 
Eskimos strongly advised returning to 
Etah, feeding up the dogs on walrus 
meat, and trying it again later. 
Fortunately it was so early in the year 
that I could do this without endangering 
the success of the 
expedition, but 
not for reasons as [ 
stated above, but 
to eliminate the 
sick, the chicken- 
hearted, and the 
older and more 
influential Eski- 
mos, who seemed 
to be very much 
afraid of walking 
home in case their 
dogs should die. 
In a discussion of 
this kind as to 
what they should 
do, the younger 
men of the party 
listen respectfully 
to the opinion of 
their elders and 
do as they advise. 





sirous of keeping the dogs on walrus 
meat as long as possible, on March roth 
I sent four of the party in advance to 
Cape Sabine with meat to be thawed 
out, cut up, and held ready for the dogs 
of the other men who would arrive one 
day later. Although the 11th was not 
favorable for traveling—a gale from the 

north, with drift- 
e ing snow and the 
| thermometer at 

31° below zero 
| we felt that not 
a day should 
be lost, as it was 
now late in the 
year for a twelve- 
hundred-mile trip, 
of which three 
hundred miles 
were over the ice 
of the Polar Sea, 
which would be 
soon breaking up. 
Frost - bitten 
cheeks that night 
attested tothe 
severity of the 
weather. Anoth- 
er run across the 





Young Eskimos 
on along and dan- 
gerous trip are 
much to be preferred, for they are fond 
of adventure and willing to take a chance, 
while the older men wish to make certain 
of getting home. 

Placing the sick in charge of Hunt and 
Green, with orders to stand by them 
until they were able to travel, we started 
back on the next day with light sledges, 
leaving supplies and equipment in cache 
in Hayes Sound. The dogs of my divi- 
sion were in fine fettle, and covered the 
ninety miles in two marches, making 
Etah on the second day; the remainder 
of the party arrived on the third. From 
the sixteen Eskimos I picked out seven 
who appeared to me to be of the right 
stuff and who, I thought, would go the 
limit. From the members of my party 
there were two who were very anxious 
to go and who were ambitious to drive 
a dog-team, Ensign Green, U.S.N., and 
Ekblaw, our geologist. 

Suspicious of the pemmican, and de- 


THE PET OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


sound in six hours 
brought us to the 
hut at Payer Har- 
bor, where the 
Eskimos greeted us with the cry, “‘We 
have killed a bear!” This was good- 
news, not so much because we needed 
the meat, but for the spirit of good- 
fellowship which always follows a killing 
when on the trail. 

In two marches we were at the big 
cache, finding everything as we left it 
some weeks before. We were now ready 
for the crossing of Ellesmere Land. The 
regular pass is at the head of Flagler 
Bay, where, as shown by the tupic sites, 
the Innuits have crossed for centuries. 
My Innuits advised following the glacier 
at the head of Beitstadt Fiord. In two 
days we were looking up at an almost 
vertical wall of ice stretching back into 
the sky to a height of forty-seven hun- 
dred feet. How we were ever to get up 
there I did not know. Pee-ah-wah-to 


and Ki-o-tah walked along the base of 
the glacier laughing and joking, but at 
the same time critically examining every 
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square foot of it. In the same leisurely 
manner they began cutting into the face 
of it with their h: itchets to secure a good 
grip for the hands and a good step for 
the feet, and up they went until they 
stood on the crest some fifty feet above 
the ground. \s it was now getting dark, 
we burrowed for shelter into the base of 
a large snow-bank at the foot of the 
glacier and were soon resting for the 
strenuous work of the morrow. 

All the next day we were busy tump- 
ing our supplies and equipment far back 
on the slope of the ice. Ee-took-ah-shoo, 
who simply loved hard work, put a 
tump-line on his one-hundred-and-twen- 
ty-five-pound sledge and started up the 
ice steps. I said to myself, “He will 
never get there.” But he did, smiling 
and sweating. [wo of the other men 
attempted the same feat, one failing 
and one succeeding. At dusk we had 
transferred over four thousand pounds 
to the surface of the ice ready for loading 
the next day. That night the Eskimos 
gathered around Pee-ah-wah-to, the 
only man who had gone over the glacier, 
to learn from him what it was like, how 
far it was, if there was any more such 
hard work, and if we could get back be- 
fore the sound broke up in the spring. 
The next morning Mene Wallace, the 
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New York Eskimo, decided that hard 


work did not agree with him and wanted 
to go home. Knowing that my Eskimos 
would all be the happier for his going, 
I did not try to dissuade him in any way. 
As he rounded the point about an hour 
later, Ekblaw detected two sledges in- 
stead of one and yelled to me, “Did you 
know that Tau-ching-wah had gone, 
too?’ At first I could not believe it, and 
thought he was upon the glacier. This 
second desertion caused me some anxiety 
as to the outcome of the trip. That the 
Eskimo is not to be depended upon is 
well known. He may go and go the 
limit, or he may quit without apparent 
reason. 

The withdrawal of these two men with 
their sixteen dogs reduced the total 
amount of food which could be trans- 
ported over the glacier to a dangerous 
limit. The success of the trip now de- 
pended upon our finding game on the 
other side. Our loads were now so 
heavy and the gradient so steep and 
slippery that it was only by the very 
hardest kind of effort and free use of the 
whip that the dogs could be compelled 
to move at all. After surmounting the 
first rise, the slope was more gentle 
and the going much better, enabling us 
to reach the summit in a little over two 
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days. Here we built two snow igloos 
at an altitude of forty-seven hundred 
and fifty feet, with the temperature 
at 50° below zero. Although the snow 
was hard and wind-swept, showing the 
prevalence of violent winds here in 
the mountains, we were very fortunate 
in having absolutely calm weather. 
Green informed me in the evening that 
Ekblaw’s feet were in bad shape and 
asked me to look at them. Going into 
his igloo, | found the ball of one foot 
badly blistered and the big toe swollen 
and waxy in appearance. Naturally Ek- 
blaw was worried, for the Eskimos had 
told him that it was just like ‘‘ Peary-ak- 
swah’s”’ foot some years ago when he 
lost all his toes. | hated to lose such a 
Lor od man, and decided to hold on to him 
as long as | could, not considering his 
frost-bite nearly as serious as the natives 


[os 


EE-TOOK-AH-SHOO 


would have us think. They are mor- 
tally afraid of having their feet frost- 
bitten, nursing them as tenderly as a 
mother would her youngest child. | 
have seen tough qld Oo-tah mounted 
on top of his load with boot off at 60° 
below zero holding his toes in his warm 
hand with a worried look on his face. 
Frozen cheeks, nose, or ears are of little 
concern; one can still go on without 





them, but when a man’s feet are frozen 
he is done for. 
Breaking camp on the morning of 
March 2oth, we felt that our troubles 
were over for a while, as we could see the 
crest of the glacier only a few miles 
beyond. In a few hours we were where 
we could command a good view of this 
western land, with its towering snow- 
capped peaks, its deep valleys and wind- 
ing glaciers, and far to the west dimly 
outlined in the haze the smooth ice of 
Fureka Sound. Our glacier led straight 
on into the west down through a mag- 
nificent range of hills into which no man 
had ever been. Reluctantly we left this 
long, white path for a valley leading to 
the northwest more in line with our 
course to the Polar Sea. 
Our Eskimos were determined to make 
Bay Fiord in one march, so on we toiled 
for sixteen hours, first down 
into what “ppc ared to be 
the old bed « 1 lake, then 
making the th Bot of turn- 
ing to the right instead of to 
the left, which led us along 
| the sloping side of a glacier 
through deep snow concealing 
many a crevasse into which 
our dogs fell repeatedly, warn- 
| ing us against a similar fate. 
| Arriving | at the face of the 
glacier, tired and hungry, 
| although we searched long 
| and earnestly we failed to find 
any part of it which would 
permit a descent without 
risk of life. Finally Pee-ah- 
wah-to returned with the en- 
couraging news that he had 
discovered an old riv er-bed in 
___} the ice down through which 
we might possibly lower 
everything with ropes in the 
morning. 

At daylight we inspected 
the ravine in the ice, cut by running 
water during the spring. Fortunately 
its bottom was covered with about a 
foot of compact snow which enabled us 
to keep our footing while working with 
the dogs, sledges, and ropes. To a large 
eye cut in the solid blue ice was fastened 

1 long, stout rope made of the heavy 
shin of seal flipper; for its size I be- 
lieve this to be the strongest rope made 
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MAP SHOWING ROUTE TAKEN BY 


with the exception of the wire ropes. 
Carefully everything was lowered to the 
surface of the fiord below, only one 
sledge getting away from the men and 
plunging into the rough ice which had 
fallen from the face of the glacier. The 
massive bow of the Peary komatik saved 
it from destruction. 
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Proceeding a few miles down the fiord, 
we found the snow trampled and criss- 
crossed in all directions with the tracks 
of musk-oxen. We were all now on the 
qui vive, the dogs with heads up snifhing 
the air, running their noses deep into 
the footprints in the snow, the men 
scanning the slope of every hill. Ina 











ESKIMOS ERECTING AN IGLOO 


few minutes we reached a point which 
commanded a view of the whole ford, 
and here Pee-ah-wah-to thought it best 
to camp, assuring us that we would 
certainly find musk-oxen within a few 
hours. 


In the morning the first man out of 


the igloo yelled “‘Oo-ming-muck-swee!”’ 
(Musk-oxen). Across the fiord outlined 
against the white snow five black dots 
could be seen, which to the inexperi- 
enced eye very much resembled five 
black rocks. As these rocks slowly 
changed their relative positions, we were 
compelled to admit that they must be 
alive. Arklio and Pee-ah-wah-to imme- 
diately doubled up their dogs for speed, 
hitching them to one komatik, and 
grabbed their rifles. The other Eskimos 
at once set off in different directions to 
scour the hills. Leisurely the team 
made its way across the ford; they had 
not yet sighted or smelled the animals. 
As | watched through the field-glasses, 
one musk-ox started directly up the al- 
most vertical slope, immediately fol- 
lowed by the four others and two more 
which we had not seen. It was hard to 
believe that the black line behind them 
going with such incredible speed could 
be our dogs pulling some six hundred 


pounds. They were now a band of 


wolves with fresh meat in sight, and 
nothing could stop them; sand, rocks, 
boulders, and snow seemed to be a 
without effort. A wild ride behind ; 
good fast team of dogs in pursuit of a 
bear or a musk-ox is one of the joys of 
this world and certainly compensates for 
much of the discomfort of Arctic work. 
As the dogs stopped at the foot of the 
talus we could see the three men slowly 
making their way up the slope to get 
within rifle range. 
the first shot reached our ears, a black 
object was seen rolling rapidly down the 
hill, indicating that the slaughter had 
begun. Knowing that one sledge could 
not possibly bring all the meat to camp, 
Green and I harnessed up our dogs and 
ran over to where we found the two 
Eskimos busily skinning and cutting up 
the seven which had been killed. 

Plenty of meat now for dogs and men 
put every one in good spirits, enabling 
us to save our pemmican for the Polar 
Sea. I had repeatedly been assured by 
the Eskimos that it would be possible 
to subsist upon the country from the 
head of Bay Fiord to Cape Thomas 
Hubbard. This optimistic view of things 
I could not accept, and so planned to 
use pemmican for half the distance, 
hoping to secure game enough for the 
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other half. Viewing the big pile of red 
meat around our igloos, I felt that we 
had certainly made a good start. 

Now that our loads were safely across 
Ellesmere Land, my supporting party 
was no longer needed; I could dispense 
with at least two of the sledges. In the 
morning Ekblaw and Ki-o-tah started 
back for Etah. With them went Green, 
New-car-ping-wah, and Arklio, with or- 
ders to load up at the big cache in 
Hayes Sound with oil and pemmican and 
rejoin me at Cape Thomas Hubbard. In 
the mean time I was to go on slowly 
laying in caches of meat on the trail for 
use during our return trip. 

As we swung 
across to the north 
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an Eskimo dog 
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can do on an equal 
amount of food or fuel. It is a common 


occurrence for an Eskimo to travel for 


five days with a light load without feed- 
ing his dogs. 

The next morning we continued on 
through heavy going until the dogs be- 
gan to smell seal holes, and then there 
was a rush from hole to hole along the 
ice-foot. The huge footprints of a polar 
bear and a bloody track through the 
snow indicated that the Tiger of the 
North had succeeded 1 in capturing a seal. 
The dogs were now fairly excited, dash- 
ing along with head and tail up, whining 
and yelping. In a few minutes a white 
wolf, so large that 
we all thought it 





side of Bay Fiord 
on the 25th, two 
large white wolves 
loped along be- 
hind us just out 
of range, finally 
disappearing in 
the rough ice in 
the middle of the 
sound. At the 
end of this march 
I feared that the 
Eskimos were al- 
together too opti- 
mistic when they 
declared that we 
could live on the 
country. Two 
days now, and 
not the sign of 

musk-ox. Reluc- 
tantly I told the 
boys to feed a 
pound of pemmi- 
can to each dog. 
Although not fed 
for two days, as 








was a bear, bound- 
ed out of the ice- 
foot and took to 
the side hill, every 
twenty yards or so 
stopping to look 
carefully, 
wondering what 
kind of strange 
animals we were. 
The sledges fairly 
leaped through the 
rough ice of the 
tidal crack, but 
came to a sudden 
stop in the grit a 
short distance 
from the shore. 
Pee-ah-wah-to 
seized his rifle, ran 
to the crest of 

little knoll, drop- 
ped on one knee, 
and fired. I have 
never seen a bet- 
tershot. The ani- 
mal at the time 


us over 








was their custom, 
they had quietly w. E. 


the ice-foot; not a whine or a bark, or a 
look in our direction, indicated that they 
were hungry. What keeps an Eskimo 
dog alive and keeps him going for days 
and days and days I do not know. It 
is my earnest belief that no animal or 
machine known can do the work that 
Vou. CXXXI.—No 
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EKBLAW, 
lan down and THE CROCKER LAND EXPEDITION 
gone to sleep as 
soon as hitched to 


was going at full 
speed away from 
him at a distance 
of about one hun- 
dred yards. ‘The 
bullet passed completely up through his 
body, turned him over, and left him a 
crumpled mass without a quiver. With 
curiosity I examined the first white wolf 
| had ever seen. He was larger than the 
Eskimo dog, which is supposed to be 
his descendant, although not as thick- 
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set. The skin having been removed, 


the dogs sniffed for a long time at the 


flesh, finally walking away without touch- 
ing it. 

The bear tracks continued up the 
sound, and the dogs were again hot on 
the trail. Astride the sledges, with rifles 
across our legs we closely scanned every 
hummock of ice, every crack and crevice. 
At last, disappointed, we were forced to 
give it up, and pulled in toward the ice- 
foot to find suitable snow for an igloo. 
The dogs had worked long and well. 
1 could not refuse them; they would 
have their pound, anyway. As we sat 
there on our sledges, too lazy or too tired 
to begin cutting snow blocks for a house, 
Pee-ah-wah-to, whose little, black eyes 
were ever roaming over the hills, uttered 
an exclamation of surprise, followed by a 
long, deep, ‘“Tak-koo!” There, right 
above our heads, sound asleep, were 
three black, woolly bodies. Our musk- 
oxen had come into camp and were 
patiently waiting for us. The two Eski- 
mo boys fairly beamed, repeating over 
and over again, “Well, well, right along- 
side of us!’ White men would have 
gone up at once and made sure of their 
game; not so with Ee-took-ah-shoo and 
Pee-ah-wah-to. As if they had all the 
time in the world and meat were of no 
value, they deliberately harnessed their 


dogs, just as deliberately lit their pipes, 
laughed, joked, and talked of things a 
hundred miles away. You can imagine 
how constantly I kept my eye on those 
three black balls which meant so much 
to me, although only meat to them. 
With them we could do anything and 
everything; without them we would be 
compelled to go home, and home did not 
have any attractions for me just then. 

Finally the snow blocks were cut, the 
house built, furs inside, and the stove 
humming, and off they started, leading 
one dog only—one which they could 
best afford to lose, for musk-ox horns 
are sharp and inflict ugly wounds. 
Skirting the hill, they came upon them 
from the rear, thus cutting off their re- 
treat. At the first report of the rifles 
three were outlined against the sky, then 
four, then five! There was no escape; 
I knew they were ours. 

The next morning we drove our dogs 
to the base of the cliff over which the 
Eskimos had rolled the bodies, and we 
had the comforting satisfaction of seeing 
the dogs eat to repletion. In skinning 
and cutting up these five animals, and 
sledging the meat down to the igloo, 
half the day was consumed, so we de- 
cided to spend the rest of it in drying 
our komatiks, sheepskin stockings, and 
sleeping-bags. 
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PEARY’S OLD HEADQUARTERS AT 
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1e 
ve ; ’ , 
ri Quoting from my field diary for the 
6 next few days, I find as follows: 
ig 
id Saturday, March 28th, 18th day.—A per- 
0, fect day and perfect going enabled us to 
e- cover at least twenty-five miles. The whole 
Z sound has been so swept by strong northerly 


d winds that the smooth surface of the new ice 
is covered with an inch layer of hard snow. 
Pee-ah-wah-to’s old rattail dogs can smell 
a seal a mile away; they have kept us on the 
jump all day. About five miles below here, 
while resting shot eleven, 
giving three to each team and keeping two 

for our supper. 
Sunday, Marcl Toth 
in 80° north latitude to-night. Have covered 
a whole degree in two days. Perfect sledging 
all day long, continuing just as far as we can 
Another large white wolf is added to 
our game list to-day. Were following the 
tracks of a large bear when he jumped out of 
. the ice-foot. These wolves are so large that 
we were again deceived, judging it to be a 
bear. My dogs leaped ahead at the sound 
of Pee-ah-wah-to’s rifle, arriving in time to 
see the wolf take to the ice and start for the 
middle sound covered with blood. Crawling 
out to the front of the sledge, I slipped the 
| knot which held the whole team, and away 
they went at full speed, but before they 
1 reached him Pee-ah-wah-to fired again, drop- 

ping him dead. 

On the way across to Blamanden to-day 
a blue fox crossed in front of our teams. Had 
the fox been going our way we should have 


our dogs, we 


da We are 


20In, 


see. 
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made a record march, but as it was he had 
our ill will for some hours afterward. To 
stop or control Eskimo dogs with the tail of 
a blue fox waving in their faces would be like 
stopping the world from going around. The 
komatiks fairly leaped through space. Such 
a sudden and unexpected rush caught us all 
unawares; pipes, tobacco, matches, pieces 
of frozen meat—everything not tied on was 
left lying along the trail. The fox trotted 
along slowly at first, now and then looking 
back over his shoulder, as if saying to himself, 
“Tl wonder if they are really after me?” As 
the dogs approached he quickened his pace 
a bit as if to tease them; then, to show them 
that he could run, he turned into a bounding 
black ball which quickly faded away to a 
tiny speck in the distance. ‘The dogs slowed 
down, looked foolish, then turned their heads 
to us as if to ask, “What was that?” It is 
said that these foxes catch Arctic hares for 


fe od. If so, that one will live for a long time 
yet! 
From the Fosheim Peninsula we 


headed across Eureka Sound for Skrae- 
lingodden on the morning of the 3oth. 
A heavy mist hung low over the ford; 
this with the light breeze from the north- 
east gave warning of an approaching 
storm. This point marked the end of 
our good sledging and good weather. As 
we rounded Skraelingodden our hitherto 
light wind freshened to a strong breeze; 
at 40° below zero it seemed to go night 
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through us. However, plodding through 
ankle-deep snow all the way to Schei’s 
Island, and running ahead of the dogs to 
increase our speed, soon warmed us up. 
It was drifting and blowing so hard as 
we approached the island that we could 
scarcely make out its outline. Unable to 
find snow suitable for building an igloo, 
we continued on toward the south, look- 
ing for shelter. After traveling a short 
distance we discovered that there was 
land on both sides of us; we had either 
entered an inlet and were in a cul-de-sac, 
or there were low-lying islands off the 
southern point of the island which the 
map of Sverdrup did not show. The 
shelving shore to the north offered no 
shelter whatever, and shelter we must 
have, as our clothes were driven so full 
of snow that we could not possibly sleep 
in our bags. 

At last, to our relief, Ee-took-ah-shoo 
prodded with his whip- stock down into 
the snow and said it was all right. 
Our igloo up, the next thought was for 
our dogs, which were now nearly buried 
in the white drift. To the windward of 
each team was constructed a good thick 
wall of snow blocks to serve as a wind- 
break, close up to which they cuddled 
and were asleep almost before we fin- 
ished it. As well as we could under the 
circumstances, with the snow-beater we 
pounded the snow out of our bearskin 
pants and out of our sheepskin coats. 
Once inside, the door tightly closed with 
a snow block, and the stove humming, 
there is a feeling of perfect contentment, 
which comes to a man after a long day’s 
march. Here we decided to stay for a 
while. Our dogs must have fresh meat, 
and the dogs of our supporting party, 
which was doing its best to catch us, 
were depending upon it. 

At noon the next day there was every 
promise of clear weather, so the boys 
harnessed their dogs and were off to the 
westward to look for a passage through 
the island and for tracks of the herd. 
At midnight they were back. Sure of 
their success, | yelled out through the 
peep-hole in the front of the igloo, 
“How many?’ ‘“Ah-meg-you-lock- 
swee”’ was the immediate reply—‘‘a 
great many”’—but how many I did not 
know until Ee-took-ah-shoo, who could 
not count more than twenty, indicated 


by holding up his fingers that they had 
killed thirty-five! Like savages they had 
slaughtered the whole herd for the pure 
love of killing, knowing that we could 
not possibly use so many. 

On their sledges were the four quarters 
of a musk-ox for my dogs, who were now 
sitting up wondering what had _ hap- 
pened. ‘Their old friends in the other 
teams could hardly be recognized, being 
so distended that they could barely get 
into camp. In through the door of the 
igloo came hearts, tongues, livers, and 
juicy tenderloins. What a feast! 

| thought we had better move while 
we could, so I ordered the men to pack 
up their sledges and drive over to the 
battle-field. After going a short distance, 
a yell from Pee-ah-wah-to turned our 
attention toward the south. Could we 
believe our eyes! It was like a picture 
from one of the old books on travel in 
Siberia. ‘Twelve white wolves were leap- 
ing over the snow directly at us. Fiction 
would have us now fighting for our lives, 
knives between teeth and rifles constantly 
going. On the contrary, we prayed that 
they would not stop, but keep coming 
on. Undoubtedly they would have done 
so, had we been able to control our dogs, 
who were now wild with excitement, 
whining, yelping, and straining on the 
traces. We shouted and thre atened, and 
lashed with the whip, at the same time 
holding back with all our strength on 
the upstanders of the sledge. The leader 
of the band stopped, surveyed us criti- 
cally for an instant, and wheeled, followed 
by the others. By the time that we 
could tear the covers from the rifles they 
were out of range. 

I have no compunction whatever in 
shooting at these sneaking cowards of 
the animal world. Axel Heiberg Land 
is infested with them, their tracks being 
found intermingling with those of the 
musk-ox and white caribou. A mother 
and her young are surrounded, worried 
to death, and torn into pieces. During 
Sverdrup’s expedition the wolves came 
into camp, attacked and killed some of 
the dogs, and, later on the trail, even 
attacked one of the men who had no 
other weapon to defend himself with 
than a skee. No animal in the North is 
so enduring, none has such a wide range, 
and none an easier existence, their food 
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being musk-oxen, caribou, Arctic hare, 
lemmings, and possibly foxes. There is 
also every evidence to believe that 
wolves prey upon seals along the ice- 
foot. 

Proceeding for about half an hour, 
we reached a well-sheltered spot with 
southern exposure near the slain musk- 
oxen. Here the two boys constructed a 
beautiful igloo, with 
high bed platform, 
gently sloping back, 
in almost flat roof, 
the sixty blocks inter- 
locking in a rather 
artistic design. It isa 
pleasure to see an 
Eskimo cut and handle 
snow. One cannot 
but admire the skill 
and dexterity with 
which he cuts it on 
the surface, breaks it 
out with his toe, lays 
it up on the wall, 
bevels the edges, and 
thumps it into place 
with his hand. I am 
wondering if there are 
any other people in 
the world who attempt 
to build an arch or 
dome without a support. Starting 
from the ground in a spiral contrary to 
the hands of a clock, the blocks mount 
higher and higher, ever assuming a more 
horizontal position until the last two 
or three appear to hang in the air, the 
last block locking the whole structure. 
This work can be done by two good men 
in about one hour. 

Upon entering a newly constructed 
igloo it seems like a touch of fairy- 
land, the light filtering through the 
snow a beautiful ethereal blue; every- 
thing the bed, the two side plat- 
forms, the walls—absolutely spotless. 
Such a retreat at low temperatures is 
so far superior to a tent as to cause one 
to regret exceedingly that the brave fel- 
lows of old, who struggled over frozen 
tents with frozen fingers, could not have 


availed themselves of the services of 


these men of the North. During a gale 
the incessant banging and slatting of the 
walls of a tent precludes all conversa- 
tion and interferes seriously with much- 
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needed rest. If snow is drifting, the sides 
collapse under the accumulated weight 
to such a degree that it is hardly possible 
for one man to sit upright in the center 
of the tent, the remainder of the party 
being compelled to lie in their bags. 
Once in a snow-house, with the door 
closed, it is as still as death, snow being 
an excellent non-conductor, while dnft- 





ENSIGN FITZHUGH GREEN, U. 5. N. 


ing snows without only add to the 
warmth and security. 

Our four days at Schei’s Island stand 
out as one of the bright spots of our trip 

a large, well-warmed and well-lighted 
igloo, plenty of food, and a wealth of 
fresh meat for the dogs. Two Eskimo 
lamps, made of oil-tins, canvas, and 
musk-ox fat, burned night and day, dry- 
ing mittens, komatiks, and stockings. 
Next in order of importance to a man 
on the trail are dry clothes; throwing 
aside the wet and putting on the dry at 
50° below zero is really being born 
again. The layman will never know 
what it means to put his feet into a 
frozen stocking at 50° or 60° below zero, 
and try to keep them warm for eight 
or ten hours. 

Leaving instructions in this igloo for 
Green to feed his dogs,:hold to his loads, 
and come on as quickly as possible, we 
started on for Hvitberg (White Moun- 
tain). As we swung around the corner 
of the island, its high, white head was the 
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most conspicuous point on the northern 
horizon. Another herd of musk-oxen on 
our right! | was glad that we were not 
compelled to break into their quiet life. 
Our dogs were now so full that it would 
be some hours before we could speed 
them up to good work. Heavy going 
in the lee of the island and a strong 
head wind as we crossed the sound made 
things a bit unpleasant; however, we 
made the twenty miles in about seven 
hours. While resting the dogs for a 
moment, both Eskimos rushed -_mge 
a little knoll, where they engaged 1 
friendly tussle over something on pe 
ground. In answer to my inquiry they 
velled back, “Pemmican, eemu tau” 
(Pemmican and ‘milk). The pemmi- 
can was American, but the milk was Nor- 
wegian. Only two men had preceded 
us along this coast. We had undoubted- 
ly come upon one of Sverdrup’s caches, 
placed here by him twelve years ago 
and in good condition. As there were 
only two cans of each, I allowed the 
Eskimos to gnaw the pemmican and 
crack the frozen milk in their teeth to 
their hearts’ content. 

It had now been blowing so long that 
I hoped as we crawled into the igloo 
that night it would blow itself out before 
morning, for go on we must, as there was 
no game here. Breakfast over, a cloud 
of snow whirled up into our faces as we 


kicked out the snow block forming the 
door, causing us to dive into our bags 
for wind-proofs to prevent the snow from 
driving into our sheepskin shirts. Laying 
a course by the wind, we headed out 
across the bay into the drift, hoping to 
strike well up the coast. It was only a 
few miles, but with our view restricted 
as it was it seemed many before we found 
ourselves among a series of low hills 
and the sledges dragging on gravel. We 
headed north, following the interminable 
windings of the shore, which was so low 
and shelving that time and time again 
we kept our course only by following the 
tidal crack. It cleared up beautifully 
that night as we were finishing the igloo, 
and we were able to look back at Hvit- 
berg, which seemed so near that we were 
very much disappointed in the day’s 
march. 

On April 11th we reached what we 
thought must be the cape. Another 
furious wind storm compelled us to take 
refuge in another dugout beneath a high, 
black cliff, and here we were determined 
to remain until it cleared up so as to 
give us our bearings. In the morning 
we were startled by the crunching of 
snow at our entrance—the supporting 
party had come on schedule time. I was 
mighty glad to see Green and his two 
Eskimo boys. Their sledges contained 
everything that I needed to fill out the 
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twenty-five full days on the Polar Sea. 
If Crocker Land were only one hundred 
and twenty miles distant from shore, as 
Peary thought, and as indicated on the 
latest maps, then we should go out in 
twelve days and back in seven. Two or 
three days on the new land, together with 
storms and hold-ups, would probably 
demand the extra six-days’ food. 

The thirty-three days’ continuous 
work, during which they had covered 
five hundred and eighty miles, an aver- 
age of seventeen and a half miles a day, 
had told heavily upon the dogs. Strong 
head winds, heavy loads, and insufh- 
cient food gradually wore them out, ten 
dropping in harness. I was more con- 
vinced than ever that the salt in our 
pemmican was responsible for the vom- 
iting, dysentery, and apparent weakness 
among all the dogs when feeding upon 
pemmican alone. That it could not be 
relied upon for a long trip on the Polar 
Sea, where it would be impossible to 
secure fresh meat, was very evident. 
Musk-oxen, caribou, and Arctic hares 
had saved the day thus far. My only 
plan now was to fill up the dogs on 
whatever meat we could get, musk-ox 
preferred, double feed them with pem- 
mican on the hard marches, and do the 
one hundred and twenty miles with a 
rush. 

It had been blowing so long now that 
I began to doubt that good weather ever 
occurred at this Cape Horn of the 
North. As if to dispel this belief, on the 
morning of the 13th a golden ray of suin- 
shine streamed in through our door; a 
more perfect day was never made—not 
a cloud, not a breath of air. The four 
Eskimos started off at once scouring the 
hills for game, while Green and I planned 
to reach the top of the cape—Peary’s 
record—and a possible sight of Crocker 
Land. 

As we rounded the first point we 
descried an Eskimo running toward the 
camp. An accidental discharge of a 
rile and a wounded or dead Eskimo 
were my first thoughts. We quickened 
our pace; something had surely hap- 
pened. Yes, something had—barely a 
few minutes from the dugout, and he 
had killed four caribou! This was cer- 
tainly luck. If the other Eskimos found 
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them as plentiful our dogs could go on 
for some time, although caribou meat 
is lamentably lacking in strength and 
stamina producing properties. 

Going on up the valley and ascending 
the highest ridge, we scanned in vain 
the horizon for a cairn, and continued to 
do so for some eight hours, passing from 
crest to crest. Every inch of the horizon 
was examined closely with powerful 
glasses, which failed to betray the slight- 
est appearance of land. Tired and dis- 
appointed, we trudged back to camp, 
arriving late in the evening, finding all our 
hunters in, but all reporting no success. 

My plans were quickly made—send 
Arklio and New-car-ping-wah back to 
Etah at once, limiting our party to four 
only Ee-took-ah-shoo, Pee-ah-wah-to, 
Ensign Green, and myself—thus econo- 
mizing on provisions and enabling us to 
remain in the field for a much longer 
period. The two boys, furnished with 
oil, tea, and biscuit, by proceeding slowly 
could easily depend upon the country 
for meat. 

Upon failing to find Peary’s cairn and 
record, we reasoned that Cape Thomas 
Hubbard must be some distance yet 
along the shore; and so it proved to be, 
for as we swung out from land on to the 
Polar Sea we commanded a good view 
of the whole coast, easily recognizing the 
Point from a picture in Peary’s Nearest 
the Pole. The giving out and dropping 
of one of Green’s dogs on the first day 

caused me considerable anxiety. If they 
were dropping now, where would they 
be a week later? We lightened the loads 
at once to try and save them, hoping 
that with light loads they would gradu- 
ally gain strength and eventually re- 
cover. Rest I could not give them so 
late in the year. 

As we headed out toward the north- 
west over 4 hard, rolling surface of blue 
ice I felt that our work had really begun; 
the five hundred miles behind us was 
but the path leading up to our field of 
work. We were going into the unknown 
toward that point where land is put 
down with a question mark, where Dr. 
Harris has said it might exist, where 
well-known geologists have declared that 
it could not exist, where Peary claims 
that it does exist. 
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Simeon Small 


Peacemaker 


BY CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


AM an observant per- 
} son; indeed, I am safe in 
saying | am an ex- 
traordinarily observant 
# person. This is due to 
no natural endowment, 
but solely to training 
and abst. | observe in order that | 
may reflect and draw enlightening con- 
clusions. Had I been the sort of person 
who neglects the small phenomena 
which go on about him, | would, doubt- 
less, never have noticed the distressing 
fact that the membership of our Coun- 
try Club was divided into two sections 
or factions between which friendly in- 
tercourse was negligible. Adherents of 
each faction spoke in regrettable terms 
of asperity of adherents of the other 
faction; and | do not hesitate to say 
that on occasions perfectly well-bred in- 
dividuals bore themselves in an objec- 
tionable manner. 

There must be some underlying cause 
for this condition. It was a sociological 





manifestation worthy of investigation. 
Therefore, with a promptness and deci- 
sion which is a part of my character | 
resolved to undertake the labor. | 
found it interesting. 

The club-house was dese rted, but | 
knew I should find some one playing at 
the game of golf, so I betook myself out 
of f aaah At a considerable distance | 
saw Colonel Wickliff in the act of strik- 
ing at a ball with an odd club of Scottish 
origin. Mr. Weatherly was his oppo- 
nent. I walked toward them. 

When I arrived within speaking dis- 
tance they were standing on a small 
area of lawn—a putting-green so-called. 
Colonel Wickliff was about to put the 
green to the purpose for which it is 
intended, namely, to strike the ball so 
that it rolls into a tiny hole in the 
ground. I advanced. ‘The colonel did 
not greet me, but continued to take aim 

which was useless, inasmuch as one 
of my feet—inadvertently, it is true— 
quite covered the objective hole. 
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SMALL 


“T beg your pardon,” I said, interrupt- 
ing, because my investigations seemed of 
more moment than his futile pastime. 
The colonel turned his head slowly, 
very slowly, until he glared—I use the 
word advisedly—at me with one eye. 
| was startled. He suddenly stood up- 
right, his teeth visible, and raised his 
club high above his head 
to bring it down on the 
ground with terrific force. 
The club snapped into 
three pieces. Gripping the 
shorter section, the colonel 
turned his back and 
walked rapidly away after 
uttering a word which | 
did not quite catch. He 


did not return. \ , 
I looked at Mr. Weather- ya 
ly, who seeme d to be 


amused. “Sir,” said I, 
“may I have a moment 
of your time?” 

“T have rheumatism,” 
he replied,“and cannot 
run,” | did not follow 
him, but imagined this to 
be a cant phrase express- 
ing consent. 

“You are a man ex- 
perienced in the ways of 
society,’ I said. “Let 
me, therefore, put to you 
a hypothetical question. 
In a certain club—a coun- 
try club—the following 
condition exists: A por- HE RAISED 
tion of the club members 
manifest by their bearing 
a distaste for a certain 
other portion of the members. Publicly 
each portion is frigidly polite to the 
other; privately each portion is ironic, 
even acrimonious. The result is a dis- 
turbance of that serene atmosphere 
which should be maintained in a club 
of the character described. What, Mr. 
Weatherly, would bring about such a 
condition ms 

“It may be caused, Mr. Small, by a 
variety of actions. For instance, by 
omitting certain names from a list of the 
invited; by living on different streets; 
by ancestors or the lack of them; by 
money or the lack of it; by coaxing 
away a cook; by repeating an innocent 
Vout. CXXXI.—No. 785.—83 
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remark; by bulling the market; by 
having a pretty daughter; by keeping 
a bulldog; by an irritating knowledge 
of the French language; by patronizing 
or failing to patronize a certain tailor. 
Those are a few putative causes, Mr. 
Small.” 

“They seem inadequate—what one 
might call trivial,” said I. 
“Your answer is helpful, 
doubtless, but a trifle dif- 
fuse. I shall analyze it 
at leisure. However, time 
A presses. | shall be direct 
with you, sir. The condi- 
tion | pictured actually 
exists.” I paused for em- 


phasis. 

“You astonish me,” 
\ said Mr. Weatherly. I 
) was gratified at his sur- 
\) prise. It affirmed my un- 
usual qualities of close 
observation. 

“it exists,” 
this very club.” 

“Mr. Small!’ he ex- 
postulated. “If that be 
true, something should be 
done. It should, indeed, 
but I trust you are mis- 
taken.” 

“It is only too true,” 
said I. Then, after a 
pause, ““Have you any- 
thing to suggest?” 

“You might,” he said, 
“discuss the matter with 
Mrs. Wickliff.”’ 

“With Colonel 
liff’s wife ?”’ 

“No less,” said he. ‘Also the mother 
of Colonel Wickliff’s daughter Iseult.” 

“Deplorably named,” said I. “It is 
regrettable to perpetuate the name of a 
woman who if alive to-day would fea- 
ture in our divorce courts, and doubtless 
become a singer in comic opera wearing 
immodest costume. . . . However, I 
shall call upon Mrs. Wickliff. 

I called upon Mrs. Wickliff that very 
afternoon and was received with flatter- 
ing cordiality. 

“This is an unusual pleasure,” said 
Mrs. Wickliff when we were seated on 
the piazza. 

“I am able to devote little time to 


said I, “‘in 
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social matters, as you can understand,” 
I said; “‘nevertheless, | wish I might 
have more leisure to study our so-called 
upper classes. They present interesting 
phenomena.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Wickliff. 

“Indeed,” said I, “I am applying 
scientife methods to the investigation 
of a peculiar condition at the Country 
Club.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Wickliff a second 
time. 

“Yes,” said I. “There seems to be a 
deplorable enmity between two factions 
of the membership.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Wickliff again. I 
had never seen her so monosyllabic. 

“I came to you to ask if you could 
assist, if you could give me facts that 
would enable me to penetrate to the 
true cause of the—the animosity.” 

*T can,” said Mrs. Wickliff, with some 
asperity. “Il am indeed in a position 
to do so. It may be traced to the fact 
that some years ago—for alleged busi- 
ness reasons—our husbands allowed to 
be admitted to membership several per- 
sons who would have been much more 
at home elsewhere. These persons, 
men who have little interest in the club, 
were no doubt hectored into pushing 
themselves in by wives who hoped for 
social recognition. These individuals 
have not only grown in number, but in 
energy. There has been a deliberate 
and offensive campaign. In the case of 
certain families who make large sums of 
money from overalls or some other com- 
modity there has been an effort to de- 
ceive the public. The press has been 
subsidized, | am told, with the result 
that the public has become confused and 
often mistakes those families for genuine 
leaders in our society. This is very gall- 
ing, you will admit.” 

| nodded, though without intention to 
partisanship. It was my desire to re- 
serve judgment until the facts were thor- 
oughly spread before me. 

“And latterly,” Mrs. Wickliff said, 
with what I recognized as a mingling of 
wrath and disdain, “efforts have been 
made to marry their daughters to our 
sons, or our sons to their daughters. 
You may discredit my veracity, but it 
is an actual fact that a son of William 
Higgins—overalls is his business—has 


paid marked attention to my daughter 
Iseult. When this crisis arrived we all 
deemed it best to call a halt. Accord- 
ingly a halt was called—emphatically.” 

“May I ask if your daughter was 
wholly in accord? Did she view young 
Mr. Higgins as—an ineligible inferior?” 

Mrs. Wickliff blushed. “Ss om 
ashamed to say,” she said, “that she did 
pot. But the matter was adequately 
handled, and the danger is past.” 

“You have made the matter perfectly 
clear,” I told her, and after thanking 
her for her assistance I took my leave. 

That evening | catalogued and scruti- 
nized the facts collected. They seemed 
to me no adequate cause for the result 
produced. It appeared that overalls 
and such like, and not people, were 
shall I say, the casus belli? Why over- 
alls? I asked myself. Why are overalls 
less socially desirable than oil, or steam- 
ships—which was the Wickliff line—or 
varnishes, which must be eligible or the 
Brandishes would not permit themselves 
to manufacture them? It was an inter- 
esting question, and [| determined at 
some future day to give it my attention, 
in fact to write a monograph on the 
subject of “Overalls in American So- 
ciety.” 

I am a man of action as well as 
thought. That has doubtless been recog- 
nized. ‘Therefore, when I determined 
that night to put an end to the aggra- 
vating condition at the club I did not 
delay, but began taking active steps. 
My first active step was to evolve a 
plan. 

The point in the affair that seemed 
sorest to the touch was that young Hig- 
gins—Peter was his name—had aspired 
to Iseult Wickliff’'s hand. I judged that 
he continued to aspire, though discour- 
aged by her parents. Clearly, the first 
thing to do was to correct this. If 
Iseult bestowed her affections on a man 
acceptable to her mother, and if Peter 
Higgins courted a young woman from 
his own faction in the club, then that 
irritant would be removed, and peace 
would be so much nearer. It was my 
plan to bring about this desirable result. 
It would require tact, diplomacy. It 
was indeed fortunate that I possessed 
these qualities to a degree. 

I readily perceived that my great pri- 
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mary difficulty would be to persuade 
some suitable young man to pay assidu- 
ous, indeed significant, attentions to Miss 
Wickliff. I was nonplussed for a mo- 
ment, then there came to my assistance 
a flash—with all modesty I feel war- 
ranted in saying it—a flash of genius. 
I was young, my social position was not 
uncertain, and I was positive Mrs. Wick- 
liff would object neither to railroads, 
government bonds, nor metropolitan real 
estate as a source of income. Add to 
this that I had already been considering 
matrimony, had indeed determined to 
take a wife, and was still of the same 
state of mind. Why should not I be 
come a suitor for Miss Iseult’s hand? 
Why not, indeed? Despite the young 
lady’s name, to which I could not lend 
my approval, she was generally satisfac- 
tory. One looked at her without dis- 
satisfaction, or rather with enjoyment. 
While not brilliant, she appeared intelli- 
gent, though not free from levity. That, 
however, would be subject to correction. 
Intimacy with myself would, I felt, 
mold her character. I would flatter her 
by seeking her assistance in my various 
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researches, until subtly, before she real- 
ized it herself, her mind would take on 
a serious cast; she would come to care 
for more interesting and important mat- 
ters. In short, she would become a fit 
mate and companion for a man of my 
character and habits. 

| discove re d on the following dz ly that 
Miss Iseult had not been leaving her 
home since her mother discovered her 
partiality for Peter Higgins. Mrs. 
Wickliff had deemed it best to have her 
daughter under observation until the 
danger she feared was removed. I was 
convinced that Miss Iseult would wel- 
come recreation; therefore I called 
again upon Mrs. Wickliff to state my 
position and to receive her approval. 
[ need not affirm that she did approve; 
indeed, she evinced enthusiasm. It was 
at her suggestion that I took Miss Iseult 
for a drive in my car. 

Miss Iseult—I constantly find myself 
wishing the original possessor of that 
name had been a trifle more reserved in 
her manner and circumspect in her con- 
duct — appeared somewhat surprised 
when I invited her to accompany me, 
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but, nevertheless, she assented eagerly, 


saving, = I'd cry with joy to get out of 


this house, even with an animated copy 
of Webster’s Unabridged.” 

It was an odd expression, but young 
women make use of peculiar diction, | 
have observed. When we were on the 
road | opened the conversation by ob- 


serving that Professor Maultsbetch, of 


the University of Leipsic, had recently 


issued a fascinating book in support of 


his theory that the aboriginal Mayans of 
Central America were actual descend- 
ants of prehistoric Eskimos inhabiting 
that re gion W hen, instead of being trop- 
ical, as it is to-day, owing to a shifting 
of the earth’s axis, it was close to the 


AND BE SURE TO BRING YOUR BOOK” 


pole. She was aroused to immediate 
interest. 

“Did you bring the book with you?” 
she asked. 

“T have it in my pocket,” said I, 
delighted to have a glimpse of a side of 
her intellect of which I had not dreamed. 

“The car seems to run smoothly,” 
said she. ‘‘Suppose you read it.” 


I opened the volume and began to 
read. 

“No, no, not aloud,” she said, quick- 
ly. “I’m afraid | shouldn’t grasp it. 
But I shall be glad to have you go ahead 
by yourself. I know you will enjoy that 
more than talking with me. . . . I love 
to see men comfortable.” 

It was delightfully considerate of her, 
and my heart warmed toward her as it 
had not done before. I may say that 
until that moment I had not been whole- 
heartedly enthusiastic for marriage with 
the young woman. But her solicitude 
on my behalf was not without its effect. 
I thanked her and reopened my book. 

We drove until the dinner-hour was 
near, a time sufficient for me to read 
with care chapters three to ten of Pro- 
fessor Maultsbetch’s work. Never, | 
say, without fear of contradiction, have 
[ enjoyed so pleasant a drive; never had 
female companionship been so delightful. 

I left Miss Iseult at her home after 
promising to call for her again without 
delay. 

“Thank you, Simeon,” she said, 
sweetly, for that is the word most aptly 
describing her tone and manner. “Do 
so . . . and be sure to bring your book.” 

I have had comparatively little to do 
with women, and must confess that 
there has been no embarrassing eager- 
ness on their part to seek my society. 
Indeed, I have had my disappointments, 
due, I believe, to failure on my part to 
study the subject as I should. There 
must, thought I, be some one who treats 
instructively of the subject of women. 
It was an idea to act upon with prompt- 
ness. I therefore hastened to our public 
library and approached the young wom- 
an in charge. 

Said I, “I desire a book from which I 
can gain information on the subject of 
women.” 

I thought she looked at me a trifle 
peculiarly. ‘Would you mind,” she 
asked, “‘telling me more particularly 
what you want to know?” 

“Such knowledge,” said I, “as would 
be helpful to a young man desirous of 
acquiring the admiration, indeed the 
affection, of a young lady.” 

She turned her back and coughed 
alarmingly. When the paroxysm passed 
she turned and said, in a strangled voice: 
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‘| can recommend the works of three 
authors Jane Austen, E. P. Roe, and 
Charlotte Bronté. They have treated 
extensively of the subject in the way you 
require. 

“Indeed,” said I; “I have never 
heard of them. Will you give me one of 
the works of Jane Austen? The name 
sounds substantial and dependable. 
Doubtless she deals with the matter 
thoroughly and thoughtfully.” 

“* She does,” replied the young woman, 
and presently she returned with the 
book. 

On my arrival at home | found it to be 
quite different from what I had antici- 
pated. It was, in short, a story—fction. 
However, inasmuch as it had been 
recommended by the librarian, | deter- 
mined to peruse it. You will be aston- 
ished to learn that it was actually 
instructive! I gleaned from it an impor- 
tant fact, namely, that young women 
are attracted by romance, and that in 
their eyes the most romantic of acts 1s 
an elopement. It seems that a young 
lady prefers to elope with a man she dis- 
likes rather than to marry in due form 
and prosaically a gentleman who has 
won her affection. I considered this a 
curious thing. 

I despatched a messenger to Miss 
Iseult with a note inviting her to accom- 
pany me to the mid-week dance at the 
Country Club that night. She returned 
a favorable reply. As you may have 
assumed, I do not give myself to the 
pastime of dancing, yet I felt sure Miss 
Iseult would not lack for partners. This 
would permit me to withdraw to the 
reading-room, leaving her to her devices 
until it was the hour for returning home. 
| was not mistaken in my conjectures. 

During the evening a rather delightful 
episode occurred. Young Peter Higgins 
sought me out in the library. 

“Mr. Small,” said he, shaking my 
hand warmly, “‘I have long admired you 

your character and your habits—but 
until to-night I feel | have never appre- 
ciated you as | should.” 

I was astonished, but gratified. “‘ You 
flatter me,” said I; “but why has your 
appreci: ition increased to-night?” 

‘The fact,” said he, “that you have 
the courage to steel yourself against the 


frivolity—the delightful frivolity—of 
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the dance, and occupy this time with 
profitable reading. It has been a lesson 
to me. I want to thank you.” He in- 
sisted on shaking my hand again. 

“T am glad,” said I, modestly, “if I 
have been helpful.” 

“Helpful?” said he, with a burst of 
youthful enthusiasm. “You've been a 
regular double - jointed, rip - snorting, 
back-action, self-loading life-saver.”’ 

I deplored the number of compound 
words he chose to aline in a single sen- 
tence, but with the sentiment I could 
have no quarrel. “You put it strongly,” 
S< aid l. 

“T can’t express what is in my heart,’ 
said he, “ without using improper words. 
My vocabulary, | regret to sav, has been 
neglected. And,” he went on, with a 
note of admiration in his voice, “do you 
actually intend to remain here the rest 
of the evening?” 

“Until the last dance is completed,” 
[ said, firmly. 

“It will be a favor,” said he, “if you 
will permit me to inform you when that 
moment comes.” Again he shook hands 
with me and left me. I may be excused 
for a deep sense of gratification that 
came over me. One cannot but take 
pleasure from a knowledge of deserved 
appreciation—and from an unexpected 
quarter. It was apparent that this 
Peter Higgins was a young man of dis- 
cernment. He seemed, rather to my 
surprise, to bear me no ill will for becom- 
ing what my author, Miss Jane Austen, 
referred to many times as a rival. 

Peter returned in an hour or so with 
the word that the dance was ended. | 
accompanied him in search of Miss 
Iseult and found that he had taken the 
trouble, in my behalf, to obtain her cloak 
and see to it that she was ready for 
departure. She greeted me with obvious 
pleasure. 

On the drive home I broached the sub- 
ject of marriage. Not directly, but 
somewhat obliquely, in order not to 
frighten her. Miss Austen speaks em- 
phatically on this point. It seems young 
women are frightened by sudden prof- 
fers of the hand. 

“Miss Iseult,” said 1, “you may have 
been a trifle surprised at the fre- 
quency with which I have sought your 
society.” 
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“That is hardly the word to describe 
my sentiments,” she said, gravely. 

“Let me ask you,” said |, “to con- 
sider the facts when you are alone. 
Perhaps, by this means, you may make 
some conjecture as to my purpose.” 
I thought that rather delicate and tact- 
ful. It would compel her to think of me; 
it might, indeed, lead her to guess my 
intention, yet it could by no means 
cause her alarm. 

*T shall not fail to do as you ask,” she 
said. 

We spoke no further words until we 
arrived at her door, where | said good 
night gently, but with restraint. [| 
thought I had gone far enough to make 
an excellent beginning. 

During the next two weeks I was 
much with Miss Iseult, and came, I ad- 
mit it without shame, to harbor a 
genuine desire to possess her as my wife. 
We went to many events together, and, 
surprisingly enough, encountered young 
Peter Higgins frequently. I judged that 
he had taken these occasions to seek me 
out and pass a moment in my company. 
His devotion to me was no less than 
touching. I invited him to call at my 
house—a thing which it seemed he was 
unable to do because of business engage- 
ments. 

Gradually | had drawn closer to the 
subject of marriage. Miss Iseult had 
been wholly unable to guess at my 
reason for seeking her presence, but I 
am convinced she was not untouched by 
a theory as to my purpose before the 
month was out. While I never men- 
tioned the subject directly, I did skirt 
about it deftly, and she was a young 
woman of some perception. 

At last I deemed the time to have 
come for my disclosure. We were seated 
on her piazza; the moon shone brightly 
upon us—a condition much recom- 
mended by Miss Austen. 

‘Miss Iseult,” said I, “1 am about to 
astonish you.” 

“Simeon,” said she, “you astonish 
me every little while. About a dozen 
times a day I tell myself you can't 
actually be true.” 

“Very encouraging,” thought I. Aloud 
I said, “ The events which have preceded 
to-night have been but the preliminaries 
of a courtship.” 





She sat erect and stared at me. “| 
never should have dreamed it,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Tt is true. I have been giving you 
an opportunity to know me—to study 
me, so that you might arrive at a com- 
prehensive knowledge of my personality 
and of my suitability to become your 
husband. You have had ample oppor- 
tunity, so now there can be neither dan- 
ger nor impropriety in asking the ques- 
tion | am about to ask.” 

Her hand was over her mouth, her 
head turned away; she trembled visibly, 
but did not speak. 

“Miss Iseult,” said I, “will you elope 
with me?” 

“Elope!” she cried, starting erect and 
staring at me. 

I saw I had done well by thus sud- 
denly injecting the element of romance. 
It seemed I had taken her heart by 
storm. ‘That is another phrase devel- 
oped by careful reading of Miss Austen. 

“Yes,” said 1; “we can fly together, 
procure the services of an ordained min- 
ister, be made one, and thwart the op- 
position of your hard-hearted parents.” 
| found Miss Austen invaluable. 

She was silent. I did not interrupt 
her thoughts. For a long time she 
remained without word or movement. 
**Have you made any plans?” she asked, 
presently. 

“| have,” said I. “A servant will be 
bribed to carry out your baggage and 
bring it to me. On the appointed night 
{ shall have in waiting on the corner 
below a closed carriage containing your 
bags. You will be in readiness, waiting 
for my whistle under your window. You 
will leave your room, creep down the 
stairs, emerge from the carriage door, 
and together we will fly.” 

Again she was silent. Presently she 
asked another question. ‘“‘When can 
you be prepared to carry out your 
plan?” 

“IT have decided on Thursday night 
as a suitable time.” 

“Very well, Simeon. I shall be wait- 
ing for your whistle.” 

I was enchanted. I became ardent. 
“Ought I not, as your accepted suitor, 
to have the privilege of —kissing my— 
bride.” This language was difficult for 
me. 
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She permitted me to kiss her—once 

and | took my leave. 

Next day | informed Mrs. Wickliff of 
the plan, and together we laughed at the 
manifestly. humorous features of it. Mrs. 
Wickliff admired my acumen in devising 
the romance, agreeing to do her part 
faithfully. I need not say I was de- 
lighted. By one mas- 
terly move | had served 
two causes: I had pro- 
cured for myself a wife, 
and I had removed from 
the midst of the 
Country Club the most 
irritating cause of the 
enmity existing there. 

Thursday morning 
Miss Iseult’s bags 
arrived at my house. 
Thursday evening, with 
my hired carriage, I 
repaired to the shadows 
of a near-by corner. 
Then, using the caution 
of an aboriginal Ameri- 
can, | approached the 
Wickliff home, crept to 
a place under Iseult’s 
window, and whistled. 
She waved her hand. 

Presently she emerged 
from the door and we 
fled across the lawn. 6s 
She was in terror of 
apprehension. “‘Where 

is the carriage?” she panted. 

“On the next corner,” said I. 

“Let me run ahead,” she breathed. 
“You remain here—to guard my escape. 
Stop anybody that comes—at any cost. 

“They shall pass only over my inani- 
mate body,”’ I assured her, and assumed 
a heroic posture of defense. She dis- 
appeared in the shadows. 

| gave her ample time to reach the 
carriage, then followed at a dignifed 
pace. I arrived at the spot. The car- 
riage was gone! I looked about me, 
thinking Iseult might have wished it 
moved to a place of greater security, but 
it was nowhere to be seen. I hastened 
hither and thither, much _ perturbed. 
Suddenly my feet encountered an obsta- 
cle, and I was hurled headlong to the 
ground. Scrambling with all possible 
speed to my feet, | discovered—with 
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amazement—that I had fallen over my 
own baggage! 

| lighted a match. It is needless to 
say that I was alarmed. I was more 
than alarmed. The match disclosed 
plainly my bags. To one of them was 
fastened an envelope, which I snatched 
and opened. 
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r,”’ SAID 1, “‘ WILL YOU ELOPE WITH ME ?” 


Dear SIMEON [I read by the match’s flick- 
ering light],—At the last moment my heart 
rebelled. | could not complete my elope- 
ment with you—though I could not bear to 
deprive you of at least a part of it. Peter 
Higgins has been so kind as to relieve you of 
the difficulties remaining. We have gone to 
Meadsboro, where we will be married. Until 
my dying hour, Simeon, you shall have my 
gratitude and esteem. 

IsEuLT. 


It turned out that they did not go to 
Meadsboro at all, but quite in another 
direction—to Alameda. Doubtless this 
was due to a sudden change of plan 
after writing the note. 

Nonplussed and distressed, I hastened 
to acquaint Mrs. Wickliff with the news. 
In her surprise she spoke somewhat 
harshly to me, and presently called in 
Colonel Wickliff, whose vocabulary con- 
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HIS VOCABULARY CONTAINED MANY WORDS 


tained many words with which I had 
small acquaintance. Numbered among 
them was the peculiar trisyllable “‘nin- 
compoop.” 

I retired as hastily as I might and 
returned to my home, where I| spent the 
remainder of the night contemplating 
the situation with mixed feelings. I felt 
a certain embarrassment, so much so 
that I kept to the house for a week. 

Going once again into society, I 
learned that Peter and Iseult were on 
their way to Europe, but, worst of all, 


WITH WHICH I HAD SMALL ACQUAINTANCI 


that more than two hundred resigna- 
tions had poured in to the board of 
governors of the club; that, indeed, 
there was a serious schism, and that a 
portion of the membership had seceded 
to form another organization. I re- 
ceived a communication to that effect 
from the governors. Their letter ended, 
“We have already received two hundred 
resignations—but can find leisure to act 
on one more.” 

That was incomprehensible to me. 
Why one more? 
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r2 HE quarrel,” opined Sir 
@ Lucius O’ Trigger, “is a 
very pretty quarrel as 
it stands; we should 
only spoil it by trying 
. to explain it.’ 

eS Something like this 
was once > the attitude of the swaggering 
youth of Britain and Ireland, who quar- 
reled “genteelly” and fought out their 
bloody duels “‘in peace and quietness.” 
Something like this, also, after the jump 
of a century, was the attitude of em- 
ployers and trade - unions all over the 
world toward industrial disputes. Words 
were wasted breath; the time to strike 
or to lock out your employees was when 
you were ready and your opponent was 
not. If you won, so much the better; 
if you lost—at any rate, it was your own 
business. Outsiders were not presumed 
to interfere. ‘Faith!’ exclaimed Sir 
Lucius, “‘that same interruption in af- 
fairs of this nature shows very great 
ill-breeding.”’ 

It was not only in strikes, but in all 
industrial matters, that we believed it 
to be an affair of the parties themselves. 
We had always been taught that the 
state should keep the ring, but not in- 
terfere, that the wage relation was a 
private relation, that the enlightened 
interest of employer and employee, if 
given full play, would benefit all. It 
was no business of the community to 
meddle with the community’s business. 
“Let the state mind its own business,” 
was an axiom of politics. 

All this is changing. The philosophy 
of laissez-faire, of let-alone, is gradually 
eaten away by exceptions. It is not so 
much controverted as ignored. To-day 
public opinion becomes the dominant 
factor in industry. The public is learn- 
ing its rights and its responsibilities. 
It helps to determine how, on what con- 
ditions, in what circumstances, men 
shall work. It decides what shall be 
the hours of toil for women and chil- 
dren. It declares who is right and who 
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is wrong in great strikes which snap the 
thread of industry. Not only does it 
make such decisions, but it enforces 
them with invisible and intangible in- 
struments. 

Everywhere we find signs of this 
keener interest and this broader au- 
thority of the public in matters of in- 
dustry. We cannot read our morning 
newspaper, we cannot walk in the streets 
or ride in the cars, we cannot go to 
school, church, or theater, without seeing 
evidences of a public intervention, legal 
or extra-legal, obvious or subtle. ‘The 
factory inspector we have long had with 
us, but year by year his réle becomes 
more important and more fully recog- 
nized. Year by year the industrial 
codes of the states expand and grow 
more explicit and minute. Daily ap- 
peals are made for public approbation 
of industrial acts. An important elec- 
tric company advertises at great ex- 
pense that it is saving the lives of hun- 
dreds of its workers. Other concerns 
vaunt their generosity to employees 
rather than the cheapness of their 
wares. ‘“‘We were the fist,” advertises 
one automobile concern, “to establish 
profit-sharing with our employees.” 
Public approval pays; the public cares. 
The public intervenes increasingly as its 
interest in industrial matters becomes 
increasingly manifest. 

In times of strike this interest of the 
public becomes especially clear. If half 
a dozen workmen in a little bake-shop 
go out on strike, the struggle is not like- 
ly to be of importance to the public. 
Where, however, the number of strikers 
is large, the duration of the strike long, 
the service that is interrupted of vital 
importance and requiring continuity, 
where the strike or lockout affects large 
masses of the population—there the 
public interest becomes transparently 
obvious. Our whole industrial society 
is interdependent; you cannot remove 
one wheel without bringing the whole 
machinery to a stop. 
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In many ordinary strikes on street 
railways, in coal- mines, in big manu- 
facturing industries, this direct interest 
of the public is made manifest. The 

ublic wearies of being a mere innocent 
ienaedan while the two parties fight out 
their feud at the pistol’s mouth. It ob- 
jects to being struck by a brick hurled 
through a car window. It objects even 
more strenuously to being deprived of 
accustomed means of transportation to 
which it has accommodated its daily 
labor and its daily life. 

All this, however, does not measure 
the full concern of the public. How 
overwhelming that interest might be- 
come would be made clear in the event 
of a general railroad strike. Suppose 
that to-morrow all the trainmen in the 
United States should strike. We do not 
like to consider such contingencies; as a 
nation we do not believe in earthquakes 
except during the shock. Still, the case, 
though extreme, is not impossible. 
Railroad employees have a legal right 
to demand higher wages; railroad com- 
panies have a right to refuse. 

At the very outbreak of such a strike 
provisions in the inland cities would rise 
to famine prices. The steady stream 
of food would be dammed; the milk 
supply would trickle, then disappear; 
the death-rate (es pecially among babies) 
would mount to terrifying figures. The 
strike, were it to last a fortnight, would 
bring havoc and desolation. There 
would be blanched faces and desperate 
deeds; there would be vigilance com- 
mittees and mobs of unemployed men 
storming city centers where the food 
commandeered by municipal authori- 
ties would be stored. The machinery 
of industrial life would break down. A 
month of even partial isolation might 
mean a dissolution of social ties and a 
temporary reversion to barbarism. The 
cities, in the grip of a relentless, slowly 
closing fist, would sicken, hunger, starve. 

What would happen? We cannot 
foretell exactly what form public action 
would take, but we do know that the 
nation’s paramount rights would be 
upheld, that the stoppage would cease, 
that some competent tribunal would 
decide upon the merits of the con- 
troversy. In so desperate a situation 
the legal right of railroads and of men 


to make such bargains as they chose 
would be subordinated to the nation’s 
right of self-defense. When social peace, 
when the very existence of the com- 
munity, is at stake, everything—private 
property, private contract, law, con- 
stitutions, precedents—give way. ‘The 
interest of the public becomes dominant, 
unique. It is held to justify any neces- 
sary action, legal, extra-legal, illegal. 

An ounce of prevention is worth a 
hundred belated investigating commit- 
tees, and actually the public moves be- 
fore such devastating strikes occur. A 
public. disapproval, quick and vengeful, 
casts its shadow before. A _ sensitive 
mariner does not wait till the iceberg 
strikes his vessel; he detects its chill 
presence miles away. To-day astute 
railroad managers and equally astute 
presidents of the great railroad brother- 
hoods understand that they may go 
just so far in the way of bargaining. 
Strikes on individual railroads occur, 
but a general railroad strike, one cov- 
ering the whole country or a wide terri- 
tory, is fast becoming unthinkable. 
Where railroad conflicts of such magni- 
tude are in question the two parties 
may threaten a lockout or strike; they 
may creep to the very verge of the 
conflict, but not beyond. At the very 
moment when enthusiasts are clamoring 
for compulsory arbitration in railroad 
disputes, we are already approaching 
what in practice amounts to such com- 
pulsory arbitration, with the public as 
arbitrator. 

In five years sixty threatened strikes 
upon the railroads of the country were 
averted through the interposition of the 
public. Again and again the special 
representatives of the government were 
asked to mediate, and in no instance 
were their efforts fruitless. Neither side 
dares refuse arbitration; neither side 
dares violate the award. The fateful 
issues involved in war make for peace. 
What is feared is not the injury inflicted 
by the opponent, but the certainty that 
the public, suffering grievously, will 
cause both sides to suffer in turn. For 
the railroads and the brotherhoods, with 
their vast resources, could carry on for 
months a struggle which the _ public 
could not endure for weeks. Neither 
side dares face obloquy or sudden puni- 
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tive action by the public. Public opin- 
ion reaches high up. It cannot be shut 
out of the home of the multimillionaire. 
It also reaches down. The officers of 
the trade-union enter into friendly social 
relations with many elements of the 
population. Nor are trade-union mem- 
bers themselves immune. Public opin- 
ion is expressed more or less certain- 
ly by newspapers which appeal to the 
very men to whom the union appeals. 
Where the interest of the public is as 
obvious as in the case of the railroad, a 
strike or lockout is not to be entered 
upon lightly. 

There are many ways, much less ob- 
vious, in which public opinion affects 
strikes by throwing the weight of its 
sympathy to the one side or the other. 
It does this often crudely, sizing up a 
situation in the mass, expressing itself 
perhaps somewhat ignorantly through 
newspapers, mag: zines, and protest 
meetings. The sympathy of the public 
is quicker than its sober judgment; it 
has little interest in dialectics or fine 
distinctions; it is likely to introduce 
extraneous matters into decisions; it is 
None 


not always free from prejudice. 
the less it acts, and acts decisively, in 
cases where it might seem difficult to 
exert any influence whatsoever. 

Public opinion is not an automatic, 
self-regulating device in which you put 
a just cause into the slot and get out a 


victory. The side with the approval of 
the public cannot rest quietly, knowing 
that right will prevail. Public opinion, 
like other gods, inclines not infrequently 
to the side of the big battalions. It 
helps those who help themselves. Time 
and heroic endurance are necessary to 
enlist it, for it dislikes labor disturbances 
in general and hesitates to believe that 
conditions are evil unless workers strike 
against them. Public opinion being 
slow to awake, a strike must usually last 
some little time before it is concentrated 
and mobilized. Perhaps it is better so. 
A social group should not rely too largely 
upon outsiders. Public opinion is a 
good ally, but a poor guardian. 

That public opinion is daily becoming 
more potent in labor disputes i is clearly 
shown by the increasing endeavor of 
both sides to secure its invaluable aid. 
Skilful statements are issued by each 
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party; the best points of each are eluci- 
dated and emphasized; hostile conten- 
tions are mercilessly attacked. When 
the Eastern railroads were confronted 
with a demand for higher wages for 
their trainmen, they posted up in their 
stations carefully prepared statements 
bristling with statistics and arguments. 
There is often a certain jockeying for 
position. The employers insert paid 
advertisements in the newspapers, show- 
ing that their cause is just or is the cause 
of the public, and the strikers reply in 
interview or signed manifesto. Both 
sides learn to know the best lines of ap- 
proach to the public mind, for to-day, 
as always, we are ruled by phrases. 
Each group emphasizes its most popular 
contentions, each group puts its best 
foot foremost. 

All of which is new—and old. There 
was never a time when the public was 
so frequently and skilfully approached 
and never a time when each side to a 
controversy did not to some extent ap- 
peal to outsiders. As early as 1721 we 
find the master tailors of London seek- 
ing to direct public opinion against the 
malicious “ Journey-men Taylors,” who 
“have lately entered into a combina- 
tion to raise their wages, and leave off 
working an hour sooner than they used 
to do,” refusing to work and “choosing 
rather to live in idleness,” thus becom- 
ing “‘not only useless and burdensome, 
but also very dangerous to the publick.” 
Then, as now, it was urged that the 
strike was against public interest, since 
the men struck in busy season “against 
the King’s Birthday . . . which is a great 
disappointment to gentlemen.” 

Doubtless our modern memorialists, 
like the master tailors of 1721, are prone 
to exaggerated statement and even to 
hypocrisy. Now as then both sides 
protest overmuch. None the less the 
result, on the whole, is good. The en- 
trance of the third party means a cer- 
tain moralization of the strike and of 
the whole industrial relationship. Our 
tame consciences, so largely the reflec- 
tion of our neighbor’s opinions, awake 
in anticipation when what we do is to 
be blazoned forth in the public prints. 
Public opinion may not always be a just 
judge, but cases arise where any judge 
is better than none. 
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Where, however, the two parties 

themselves can come to a just settle- 
ment, it is better for the third party 
not to interfere. Mutual agreement, 
where possible, is better than arbitra- 
tion. hen the parties in interest, re- 
specting each other and fearing each 
other, meet in great industrial parlia- 
ments, and there work out trade agree- 
ments, solemn, binding treaties—when 
such arrangements are achieved by the 
parties themselves—we have a develop- 
ment of industrial democracy more valu- 
able and real than the award of any 
arbitrator. Where the contestants are 
not too unequal in strength nor too dis- 
organized and chaotic, where the public 
interest is not immediate and over- 
whelming, let the issue be decided by 
the parties and reserve public opinion 
as a final resort. Some knots should-be 
loosened, not cut. 

Sometimes, too, public opinion itself 
is weak and distraught. Without con- 
curring with Sir Robert Peel, who as- 
serted that “public opinion is a great 
compound of folly, weakness, prejudice, 
wrong feeling, right feeling, obstinacy, 
and newspaper paragraphs,” we may 
still admit that it is not all-wise nor 
all- powerful. How could it be when 
the public consists of us and our neigh- 
bors, the people in the street-cars and at 
the baseball games? The public is in 
part careless, in part ignorant, in part 
interested. It is too often but a sleep- 
ing giant flinging out with heavy fist 
against friend or foe, hating to be dis- 
turbed. Having an interest in peace, 
it does not always inquire whether the 
peace is honorable. 

Moreover, public opinion solidifies 
slowly. It is not a whole thing—not a 
thing of one piece. Some men instinc- 
tively side with the workers; others 
with the employers. Subsidiary inter- 
ests are involved. Some will make 
money if the strike continues or is won, 
others if the strike is lost. Beyond all 
these, however, there is a social group 
cherishing the interests of society as a 
whole (as we all do at times), who want 
a strike settled or averted only under 
conditions honorable to both sides. 

This basic public opinion is growing 
in volume and depth. Attracting many 
people of some leisure and education, it 


extends downward in the economic 
scale as industrial and educational op- 
ortunities widen, as wages rise, as our 
Motendiieds and colleges pour out great- 
er numbers of educated graduates, and 
as our new national problems give that 
education an increasingly social turn. 
Public opinion becomes democratized. 
To be pr vane however, this opinion 
must not only swell in volume, but be 
increasingly directed into proper chan- 
nels. Uninstructed, untrained, acci- 
dental public opinion drifts like a huge 
derelict, and its impact is perilous. 

Slowly, however, this public opinion 
is being unified and guided into idles 
channels. Appeals are made not only 
to immediate interest, but to wide sym- 
pathies and a common morality. A dis- 
tinction is made between strikes which 
are necessary, beneficent, and an educa- 
tion to the workers and the community, 
and those that are wasteful and dis- 
integrating. The public slowly learns 
to uphold the right of the weaker. It 
learns its own right and ability to secure 
its own protection, to assure itself that 
industries be not permanently injured, 
that the human side of the labor prob- 
lem be not neglected. 

Though the weapons of this public 
opinion are impalpable, they are many 
and powerful. Political action is one 
weapon; publicity is another. Business 
is subject to law, and reforms, fought for 
uncertainly by hungry strikers, may 
often be more surely obtained by well- 
conceived laws secured at the instance 
of the whole community. Publicity is 
a broom which sweeps out the dark cor- 
ners and corrects, by exposing, evils 
which the law cannot reach. Men who 
will risk a punitive fine dare not stand 
up to a Congressional committee or a 
newspaper reporter. Mediation and in- 
vestigation are feared by those who have 
no justice in their cause, and are not 
only a preventive of strikes, but also a 
guide to the public in its own deter- 
minations. We live to-day in a statis- 
tical age. Statistics help us to discover 
what is a living wage and what wages 
are actually paid in any given industry. 
The public learns to demand certain 
minimum conditions in industry and to 
judge by these whether a threatened 
strike is or is not justifiable. 
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It is not only in strikes, however, that 
the public has been an innocent by- 
stander. If workers become ill or are 
maimed in factories, it is to the public 
hospitals that they go; if they work at 
too early an age, for too long hours or 
under evil conditions generally, they 
tend to become public charges. In one 
way or another the unemployed also are 
maintained at public expense. 

This direct interest of the public is 
strongly reinforced by a sympathy and 
a growing moral sense which result 
in a powerful assertion of popular con- 
trol in many industrial relations. The 
vitality of this public sympathy can no 
longer be ignored. Though fluctuating 
and vague, it is effective. No concep- 
tion of our modern life is so unreal and 
sentimental as that which excludes such 
sentiment from the category of social 
motives. The public, semi-uninformed 
but learning, stretches across class lines, 
grows slowly into self-consciousness, and 
exerts its new power wisely and un- 
wisely—and increasingly. 

This new social consciousness is part- 
ly reflected in what is called “welfare 


work,” an industrial house-cleaning in 
which the employer wields the broom. 
Much may be justly urged against such 


welfare work. Being a reform from the 
top, it is not nearly so valuable as are 
democratic reforms secured by the 
workers themselves or by the com- 
munity. At times it is resorted to 
merely for the purpose of making more 
democratic reforms impossible. What 
is given with one hand is occasionally 
taken away with the other. 

There still remains, however, a wide 
margin of possible benefit in such in- 
ternal reform of industry, made by 
employers for the benefit of employees. 
It is natural that the more intelligent 
and public-spirited employers should so 
act. Such men gradually imbibe a more 
social view of industry, learning it not 
only as members of the public, but as 
parties to conflicts and controversies 
in which the public has intervened. 
Even employers who have not yet at- 
tained to a democratic conception of 
industry, and who merely provide cot- 
tages and baths and midday lunches in 
the spirit in which medieval magnates 
built churches—even such as these be- 
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come imbued with a vague sense that 
the public has a just interest and en- 
forceable nghts in the whole industrial 
relation. 

The development of welfare work or 
‘industrial betterment” has been rapid 
and continuous. Humane and _far- 
sighted employers have improved their 
factories and shops, built “model” 
homes for their employees, and fur- 
nished airy and cheerful dining-rooms 
in which good meals are provided at 
cost. Baths, night-schools, kindergar- 
tens, recreation centers, have been pro- 
vided for the workers. In some of these 
schemes a large measure of democratic 
management is preserved; in certain 
others the government, though pater- 
nalistic, is at least far-sighted and scien- 
tic. A department of health and 
economics is maintained by one large 
employers’ association, which not only 
provides recreation, comfort, and sani- 
tary conditions for its employees, but 
also carefully studies the effect of such 
improvements upon the productiveness 
of the force. From this point to the 
establishment of general standards, 
which will soon be enforced by law and 
public opinion, is but a step. 

What is most significant about this 
programme, however, is not the actual 
reform accomplished, although that is 
not negligible, but the fact that many 
benevolent employers advertise their 
benevolence. Everywhere we find great 
manufacturing establishments spending 
huge sums of money to inform the pub- 
lic that they treat their employees hu- 
manely. It pays the employer to let the 
public know this. It pays because the 
public cares. Back of the far-sighted- 
ness of individual employers lies the 
sympathetic concern of a wide public. 

In protective legislation for workmen 
this influence of the public stands out 
even more clearly. Labor legislation 
has been slow and difficult in the Uni- 
ted States. Gradually, however, public 
opinion penetrates into the inmost fields 
of industrial life, and year by year laws 
are passed for the benefit of the worker, 
protecting life, limb, health, wage, and 
morality. Night work, Sunday work, 
the toil of women, of children, and even 
of men, are regulated or forbidden by 
statute. Laws are passed to exclude 
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workers from labor for which they are 
not fitted, to protect them from danger- 
ous machines and insanitary conditions, 
to compel frequent payment of wages, 
to prohibit the truck system, to provide 
for factory inspection by state officials. 
This legislation, though demanded by 
the workers themselves, is approved and 
secured by public opinion. 

The chief beneficiaries of this benevo- 
lent interposition are the weaker and 
more exploited workers—especially the 
children. Child labor is no new thing 
in America. In the early thirties the 
Massachusetts mills were full of young 
children and the Massachusetts schools 
half empty. A child of any age might 
work any number of hours. Public 
opinion was inert. To-day almost every 
state has a child-labor law, good, bad, 
or indifferent, and yearly the laws im- 
prove. The public is slowly convinced 
that children—every-day, ordinary chil- 
dren—are a national asset. No longer 
is a private agreement between the em- 
ployer and the child’s careless parents 
inviolable. ‘The public insists that there 
is a third party to the contract, that this 
third party has interests overriding the 
interests of the two other parties. 

Women also come under the protec- 
tion of law and public opinion. Women 
have always been largely employed. In 
some of our great industries they were 
more important proportionately three 
generations ago than they are to-day. 
They are now, however, as they have 
always been, relatively defenseless. 
Their wages are low, their skill is low, 
they are easily replaced. For the most 
part they form a fluctuating group of 
young persons, hoping to marry, and 
as yet incapable of forming trade-unions 
as powerful and aggressive as are those 
of the men. For this very reason, be- 
cause of their weakness, the state inter- 
venes. Public opinion works also out- 
side the law. There grows up a subtle 
social code which visits with disappro- 
bation the exploitation of girl workers, 
and which applauds whole-heartedly the 
efforts of individual employers to im- 
prove conditions. 

How far public opinion is to go in this 
reshaping of our industrial life no one 
can safely predict. That it will go far, 
however, is inevitable. The force mak- 


ing for reform is not spent; the ideals, 
already formed, are not nearly attained. 

As public opinion advances it revolu- 
tionizes all our social ideals. Business, 
it is true, remains business, competitive, 
aggressive, pushing, not a school of the 
virtues, not a moral gymnasium. At 
the same time, without excessive fussi- 
ness or hampering of individual effort, 
there remains a widening opportunity 
to improve and moralize the industrial 
relation through public opinion. We 
are shifting the center of the industrial 
universe; more and more that world 
revolves around the man who works 
rather than about product or profit. 
Industrial accidents, industrial disease, 
low wages, excessive toil, industrial 
autocracy, encounter an ever-stronger 
public condemnation. 

To accomplish our new industrial pur- 
poses we are gradually evolving a com- 
plex machinery by which the party of 
the third part makes manifest and 
effective its will. Great strikes and 
lockouts vitally affecting the public wel- 
fare are by one device or another pre- 
vented from becoming too disastrous. 
Investigation, mediation, arbitration, 
legislation, ¢ircumscribe and limit such 
clashes. Public opinion and public law 
determine more and more definitely 
what is a fair and reasonable conduct of 
industry, what is to be forbidden and 
what permitted in the public interest. 
Vast insurance and other plans are de- 
vised, making for co-operation between 
the two parties for the maintenance of 

eace and a nearer approach to justice. 
See and more the public sets its ap- 
proval upon great parliaments of in- 
dustry, in which unions and associations 
of employers meet together to form 
treaties of peace. Stability, continuity, 
security, and minimum standards of life 
and labor are gradually approached. 

We are to-day only in the beginning 
of this progress. There will be much 
warfare, and peace will never be abso- 
lute; many experiments will break down 
before success is attained. Progress, 
however, will continue. The most hope- 
ful signs in our modern industrial rela- 
tions is the growing interest and the 
wider and more active participation by 
a public growing gradually in intelli- 
gence and social consciousness. 
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Alan of Lesley 


BY BRIAN 


»T may be that Godfrey 
of Beaujeu did well to 
follow King Richard to 

Sy the Holy Land; but he 

Mer should have left an- 

a other wife at home. 

#3 The Countess Jocelyn 

was a sleek flame of a woman eager after 
fuel, mistress of a merry hearth, but no 
lamp to set in lonely windows; a crea- 
ture of many colors and a thousand 
moods, red-haired above dark brows that 
shadowed long, gray eyes; childless as 
vet, with the lips and bosom of a child, 
and a child’s needfulness of deeds and 
daring and to feel her weight upon the 
balance of the world. I mind me of a 
certain physician out of Padua uphold- 
ing that all women were as by nativity 
like to birds, cats, or kine: a prag- 


matical fellow otherwise, and over-given 
to finding the roots of every matter in 


the flesh. Howbeit, for what truth may 
harbor in his saying, the lady of Beaujeu 
bore assuredly neither wing nor horn. 
For the first months of her waiting 
she did well, making a great business 
over her wardship, and playing, as it 
were, at lady of the castle, with guards 
by day and by night, and none to enter 
after sundown; beacons kept ready to 
southward, and every cotter under arms; 
ye might deem Beaujeu sole bulwark of 
the white coast, and the French king’s 
sails like to glimmer every moment 
across the narrow seas. Thereafter for 
a season the place grew bright with 
silken holiday and the merriment of 
changing guests. Prince John abode 
there for a sennight between Winchester 
and Pevensey. With his coming, my 
lady lost fear of the French king; and 
with his going her court faded as her 
camp had done, a pleasantry forspent. 
I marvel why she followed not to Wind- 
sor sooner than bide the winter’s loneli- 
ness. Haply she feared her husband, 
knowing already what treason was brew- 
ing thereabout. Yet she stayed fast 
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where she was; and in the spring came 
one Simon de Maulny, called The Lom- 
bard, as by Count Godfrey conquered 
somewhere in a joust and sent in lieu of 
ransom to bear tidings of his conqueror. 
This Simon followed the French king, 
albeit by no land service; he bore upon 
a field sable three bezants reversed; and 
he tarried long at Beaujeu, going by 
times to Windsor and returning. Yet 
he, too, parted with the falling of the 
leaf, so a the second winter closed 
down upon stark emptiness. The lady 
drowsed over her tapestry, hating the 
long hours and making an evil season 
for her maids. Neither did the flush of 
springtide light the shadow of her eyes 
nor still the restless hurry of her hands. 

It was of a morning late in Lent that 
she sent for her page, Alan of Lesley. 
He came leaping like a young stag; but 
before the doorway of her chamber 
paused a moment with bowed head, and 
at her bidding entered softly, as one 
cometh within a shrine. The Lady 
Jocelyn stood against a window, looking 
out along the misty downs to southward. 
She was all in emerald silk, with a veil 
of violet about her breast; and the chill 
sunbeams took fire touching her. When 
she turned at last where he stood wait- 
ing, it was a jewel that moved in the 
golden casket of the chamber. After he 
had kissed her hand, she said, softly, 
“ Alan, wilt thou serve me?” 

He answered out of swimming eyes, 
“Lady, my heart’s blood is all thine 
own.” 

She laughed, and sat sidelong upon 
the bed, swaying her raiment around her. 
“Nay, Sirrah Galahault, I will not ask 
so much.” She nestled among the 
cushions; never a line of her but was the 
very handicraft of God. Then she went 
on quickly: “See now,. yestereve past 
thy bedtime came letters from my lord 
that is even now midway returned 
through France, bidding me come to 
meet him. Take pen and parchment, 
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therefore. Why had I never skill to 
learn of writing?” She leaned forward, 
all alight with eagerness, while Alan won- 
dered how man of woman born should 
half deserve such welcome; then began 
as by rote, full trippingly: 

‘My fair and dear lord |so Alan wrote] 
our sojourn apart is my measure of joy 
to meet thy will. I come to-morrow, under 
such guard as may be spared, by Hastings 
and Dieppe, and so landward toward 
Rouen. Whither may Our Lady lead thee 
soon to learn how I have dared thy bidding. 

. What a devil aileth thee, boy? 
Hast thou seen Mahound in a vision?” 

Alan answered, stammering, ‘‘Me 
seemeth perilous beyond need to fare so 
near French land, whereas we might 
keep ship all up the river to Rouen.” 

‘**And who sought thy seeming, popin- 
jay?” She glared a space, then, soften- 
ing into laughter: “‘Lord, now, what 
a very man of men! Thou art grown 
beyond pagehood, Alan, so as poor 
womankind must heed thine ordinances. 

See now, shall I make thee my 
squire upon this journey or leave thee 
to hold my castle here?” And while he 
craved pardon out of a bath of blushes: 
‘** Nay, thou comest with me, then, squire 
of my guard. Write it so, and send by 
my lord’s messenger. He is in the small 
brew-house and hark ye—no need 
that he should babble danger to the 
whole castle... .”’ She twisted a rope 
of heavy hair between her fingers and 
laid it beside a tress of Alan’s own, say- 
ing: “Here is copper of the mines and 
flax of the furrow. We must clip those 
curls, my Galahad, ere we set helm upon 
them. Folk will call thee my maid of 
honor else.”” And so bidding him see to 
all, she sent him from her, half proud, 
half shamefast, and worshipful as a 
maiden after mass. 

It was a true maid of honor that he 
stumbled over in the gallery just with- 
out. He had gone swiftly, chin aloft; 
and she, turning to fly, had bent an ankle 
and gone down; so that he went his 
length across her and rose raging, while 
she sat, a shadow among the shadows, 
nursing a scratched elbow. He said, 
angrily: “What has thou to do, eaves- 
dropping at my lady’s door?” 

She answered only: “Beast! Thou 
hast breke mine arm!’ and sat there 
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sucking it and staring up at him. Pres- 
ently he growled: 

“There is no secret toward, albeit 
small business of thine. We go to meet 
my lord, having but now letters from 
him. Best make ready thv mails.” And 
he would have passed, but she sat in 
his way, saying: 

“TI will tell thee a fable: The cat said 
to the bat, ‘Take me to the dog.’” And 
she nodded many times. 

Alan said: ‘‘There is no sense in thy 
saying, save a bairn’s disworship of the 
Count and our sweet lady. Let me 
pass.” And with that she sprang up, 
crying: 

“Of a truth, men are all foul beasts 
together; and thou no man, but a dream- 
ing fool.”” And she covered-her face and 
ran swiftly adown the gallery, shaking 
as with laughter, and crying, “‘The 
Count! . . . Oh, fool! . . . fool!” 

Alan went about his works with 
very new, wise thought in him: it was 
this, that no man hath time for wonder- 
ing over women’s words. He found the 
messenger—a _ black-browed, sunburnt 
fellow that wore no cognizance, and with 
a tongue of thick southern French that 
Alan might hardly understand. As he 
got to horse Alan added of his own de- 
vice a message to the letter: “‘Say this 
also to my lord: Come swiftly, for we 
go through danger.” 

The fellow thrust downward three 
fingers, and muttered, “‘ Art thou also of 
his fellowship?” Which Alan, taking for 
some foreign jape, bade him shortly to 
be off without further mockery of his 
betters. Whereupon the man took his 
bridle and clattered away, grinning. 


From the first, Alan had little pleasure 
of that journey. He had thought to go 
blithely, lording it in his new armor as 
a man over men, as a knight serving his 
lady well, and his heart leaped at the 
dream of foreign lands. But the Coun- 
tess went sharp and silent, with a fretful 
brow, and the men gecked and whispered 
behind him. He thought shame to take 
heed thereof, yet rode with a hot cheek; 
nor might he void the seeming that they 
went a fool’s errand, perilous without 
need, whereof the charge lay upon his 
shoulders, but the governance out of his 
hands. They lay the night in Hastings, 
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at the abbey there, and next morn took 
ship for Dieppe under scaly clouds. But 
in mid-channel a grievous storm smote 
them sidelong from the east, with rain, 
coldness, and a gnashing sea, wherein 
the ship heaved and swung sightless of 
land orsky. When the night fell so upon 
them, amid howl of blast and creak of 
timber, rattle of black rain and drench 
of spray, the women shrieking between 
lurch and wallow, and the struggle of the 
horses in the belly of the ship, Alan 
weened himself hard upon death if not 
quick in hell already. The sailors also 
swore marvelously, stamping to and fro 
with lanthorns, and treading upon him 
where he lay; insomuch as God’s ven- 
geance must momently be drawn upon 
them though they abode the storm. 
Nevertheless, he dragged up a dizzy 
body to his lady’s service: though he 
perished, it should be at her side. A wet 
wind’ gushed by him into the cabin, 
where a lamp smoked against the beams; 
the air within was very thick and sour; 
and a slew of the vessel cast him against 
the Countess, that railed upon him for 


leaving her to die uncomforted, yet 
trampling her life out whenas he came. 
She was green-sallow, and sore dishev- 


eled. Thereafter she fell to cursing the 
day that she was born, together with 
her husband and Simon of Lombardy, 
that had brought her into such a pass. 
Meanwhile the maid of honor lay as a 
clump of clothes against the wall, nor 
either moved nor spake while Alan bade 
her arise and serve her mistress. Upon 
him, therefore, lay such work as need 
be done; so, night-long he wrought for 
nurse and tire-woman to a creature mad 
with fear and beyond help sickly of the 
sea, driving his weakness to the task 
as a warrior laboring against wounds. 
Truly to him there was no change in her 
from that bright beauty laughing in her 
chamber two days agone: she was his 
lady, almost as it had been the blessed 
Mother herself; in her trouble could be 
neither fear nor foulness, neither shame 
nor jest. 

When he staggered forth about sun- 
rise the storm was blown clear and the 
deck full of laughing knaves that should 
have been upon their knees for wonder 
of Heaven’s mercy. There was land to 
southward, a hill and a sparkle of spires; 
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and a man forward leaning out thither, 
of whom Alan asked where they might 
be. 

The fellow grunted, “Blown west, a 
twenty devil way; yon is Harfleur, at 
Seine’s mouth.” And as he turned, 
Alan knew him for the messenger two 
days gone, and would know what he did 
there instead of half-way across Anjou. 

The man leered at him to his face. 
“There was no ship till now. Must we 
have wings to please thee, little lord- 


s 
- 


ling! 
Alan laid him flat-long, without more 
words. He was up presently, with a bare 
knife and a bloody snarl, while the men 
thronged about; but therewith came the 
Countess, and there was naught more 
todo. She rated Alan for brawling, even 
before the churl that had outfaced him; 
and, when she learned where they would 
make land, brake out into lamentation, 
saying that the very wind and sea were 
set against her will, and all would mis- 
happen to the last. 
Alan said, ‘‘ Nay, dear lady, for surely 
we are none the farther from Rouen.” 
But she said nothing to that, and 
presently called the messenger apart and 
spoke passionately with him, pointing 
often to the east. Meanwhile the maid 
of honor thrust a wan face over Alan’s 
shoulder, where he stood brooding. 
“Didst hear her name that devil in 
the night?” she whispered. “‘Simon the 
Lombard, that had brought her to this 
trouble? See now yonder! ...O 
Lord, the round blind eyes of thee! 
Bat! ... Bat!’ And she went away 
ere he could make words to .answer. 


Harfleur was all one busy babble, and 
the burden thereof the name of the 
French king. It was Philip this and 
Philip that; how he was over the border 
with his knights, here, there, and yon- 
der, like the plague. He had taken 
Neauflé and Gisors; he was southward 
at Evreux, northward at Aumile; he 
was embattled about Rouen; he was by 
way down the river to England itself. 
All these and a thousand tales of war and 
treason swarmed over the town like 
wasps; and the sting thereof was the 
sight of guildsmen hurrying castleward 
from everywhere, and haggard stragglers 
from up Seine, the blood yet caked upon 
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their wounds. Whatever truth might 
be, it was plain madness to adventure 
further journey; and Alan, taking that 
ill news heavily to his mistress, found 
her closeted with my lord’s messenger. 
She caught the words out of his mouth 
ere he had well begun: 

“The king of France, quotha! I have 
advised and aredd of that matter these 
three hours. Must we dally gossiping 
the day long? Make ready the men, and 
despatch, i’ Mary’s name!’ And the 
messenger put in softly: 

“The French king is busy about 
Aumiale, young sir; we are out of his 
danger.” 

Alan began to say how at least they 
should hoop south of the river, but the 
Countess broke in again: 

“Once and for all, Alan, thou art my 
page and not my counselor. We ride 
forthwith, as I say, with or without thy 
rede, and so an end. Come faithful or 
tarry fearful, at thy pleasure.” And she 
shook her shoulder at him. 

Alan answered, “I will take that 
name liefer than lead thee further into 
this coil.” And so besought her by all 
the saints to ship homeward, sending 
Count Godfrey word thereof; but she 
pouted her lip and patted her foot, and 
presently turned tearful eyes upon him 
without a word. And thereupon the 
boyhood of him melted into the mold 
of her desire. - Nevertheless, he went 
about her bidding heavily, and scenting 
evil as a hound scents blood. A boy’s 
first need is for worship, to spend him- 
self therein, and of that Alan had full 
store, the. Lady Jocelyn standing in his 
soul crowned with stars and hymned by 
angels, a very saint of dreams; wielding 
also the full glamour of that sweet where- 
of he knew not yet enough to name it 
woman. She blew against him like a 
storm of song. Yet her service, wherein 
he sought no better than to die, was to 
lead her blindfold into danger; and that 
riddle needs answer from a man. Neither 
had he over her any power at all, saving 
that frailest of meshes, reason; nor even 
that fairly, seeing he could make no 
plain advision of his forebodings. There 
was naught befallen but she knew as well 
as he, so her misadventure could spring 
only from such mere whiteness of heart 
as made his fears to her ward shame- 


ful to think upon; and to have warned 
her in stark words were sacrilege. More- 
over, she was verily his mistress, as for 
that, owning her own counsel and his 
duty—wherein at least he would not 
fail nor blunder. They made a late 
start and poor wayfaring, the roads deep 
in mire and the horses sore and strained 
with tossing of the sea. The men also 
growled openly how they were flung 
forth useless into peril. Alan was fain 
to put my lady’s word upon them, that 
the cowardly might rest behind, where- 
after they swore somewhat and followed 
on. When they drew clear of the town 
he sent one a half-mile to forward and 
another to left under the hang of the 
hills, keeping himself sharp watch of the 
riverside along the opening reaches of 
the stream. When the Countess asked 
him laughingly if he feared birds or 
fishes, whereas the French were fifty 
miles north-away, he answered that he 
hoped this might be true: ‘Yet even 
so, but for the storm blowing us hither, 
we should have gone as to a very tryst 
with them.” 

Her horse leaped sidelong, and she 
reined close to say, looking straight out 
of wide eyes: “And if we had, they war 
not upon women. What evil should 
they do me?” and the maid of honor 
broke a hot silence by attainting Alan 
of terror for his own skin, so that he 
turned joyfully to rail upon her. There- 
after the Countess drew them into such 
merry pastime of light words that no 
room was left for troubling; and by 
that measure of her kindliness him 
seemed the more churlish to have so 
checked and questioned her fair pleas- 
ure, mean servant of so gentle mis- 
tress. He took shame also for having 
cast some shade of doubt upon her, in 
so much as for all her merriment she 
rode ever slow and watchful, by times a 
very sunbeam of joyance and again 
hushed and chilly for a space, like birds 
under the shadow of a cloud. They 
were benighted no farther along than 
Tancarville, where my lady would hear 
nothing of the castle, saying that she 
trusted neither crest nor tonsure of that 
breed; so they must needs lie foully 
at an inn. Alan spent a bright hour at 
her feet, she begging songs and tales of 
his north country, and flashing upon 
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him gemlike with a thousand smiles— 
the maid of honor glowering over needle- 
work in a corner. Howbeit, under all 
was some tincture of unease; and he 
laid him down at last across her thresh- 
old, very knightly and worshipful, but 
with a troubled heart. 

Out of black slumber suddenly he was 
at grapple with an angry man. It was 
hell-dark and no space to draw weapon; 
but Alan was crusted in light armor like 
a crab, and the other soft and silken. 
They rolled, smote, and wrestled, and 
soon burst through the gallery rail down 
into the hall beneath. Followed a dizzy 
flare of torches and babble of tongues, 
the women, strangely muffled, peering 
from above; and the man upon the 
floor was Simon of Lombardy. He rose 
first, a tall, greenish wight, sour-smiling, 
with a slow break in his speech between 
word and word, saying: “‘I—trod upon 
Lord Lesley sleeping, and we—broke 
the rail. Never fear; | am—not the 
French king.” Therewith he handed 
up Alan, that had sense to greet him 
lightly and save blood, for the bare 
swords were crowding into the hall—the 
Frenchmen seven to their one—and a 
hair’s turn would make sheer murder. 
The messenger also stood there among 
de Maulny’s men, wearing now openly 
the three bezants for cognizance. They 
jested the place clear, not without sun- 
dry black mutterings, whereafter Lord 
Simon looked upward to the Countess: 
“*Here is—fond welcome, to set thy— 
lapdog at my throat. What game is to— 
play now?” 

She answered only, “Tell me _ to- 
morrow whether I be thy captive or thy 
friend,” and so vanished. After some 
while, de Maulny said, lazily: 

“Still bristling there? What wilt 
thou have—spaniel?”’ 

Alan would have smitten him, but 
that seemed to be his very desire. He 
had the soft eyes of a dog, over a thin 
mouth. When he went forth Alan fol- 
lowed without words, and across his 
threshold lay down until the dawn, yet 
slumbered less than little during that 
while. 


They journeyed the next day to- 
gether, under a filthy sky chilly with 


small rain. A foul day for Alan, more- 


over, whom without cause the Countess 
cast out of favor, riding in busy converse 
by Lord Simon, and for him sparing 
nothing save harsh looks. Before a foe 
he would neither plead nor parley; 
wherefore, being for the time scornful of 
women, he drew forward with the men, 
holding them together in the van, so 
as the lord and lady rode between them 
and the Frenchmen at an earshot’s dis- 
tance; and now also he sent an outrider 
on before. A gray old man-at-arms 
grunted at him: 

“Hast some soldier-sense whatever, 
under that yellow thatch of thine? Pity 
to waste on this fiend’s errand.” 

Alan hid his pleasure to ask sternly 
what he meant. The fellow pushed his 
horse alongside. 

“See now, young master, I speak 
naught of my betters,” he grumbled, 
“but this a spewing babe might fathom. 
Think ye that lingworm yonder came 
ever from my lord? He is a Milanese, a 
Jew of Lombardy, the fleas thereof yet 
hopping on his hide.” He spat over his 
left shoulder. “Or what avail, so please 
you, some dozen of us against fourscore? 
Marry, to make a countenance!.. . 
Nay, I have done. We are shent. When 
master ducketh, man shall drown.”” And 
he fell silent, leaving Alan between 
shame and anger, picking the tangle of 
his wits for some clear thread of safety. 
Nevertheless, he kept a fair brow and a 
busy tongue, holding the men in talk 
lest they brood evil, and of them and 
whomsoever they met upon the way re- 
quiring knowledge of the land—highway 
and by-path, the set of the river, and 
the lie of tower and town. 

About dusk they came upon cross- 
roads, whereon the knight and the lady 
turned leftward to the north. Alan 
wheeled his men back suddenly between 
them and the French, while he rode 
close to the Countess, craving her pardon 
for speech: “But ye take a stray turn- 
ing. Southward lies the abbey of 
Jumiéges, where we shall harbor safely.” 

De Maulny shrugged and smiled, 
while my lady reddened and would know 
how Alan dared command her—she 
would ride at her own pleasure, her own 
way. 

He answered, sick and shaking, “Over 
some few bodies, if ye will; we crack 
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one French crown first.” And the men 
crowded together short-breathing. 

Thereupon out of a silence the Lady 
Jocelyn began to weep and to rail, saying 
that she was alone and afar and set 
about with cowards and traitors that 
made mock of her weakness and of her 
womanhood a prize for murder. 

After this, Lord Simon said: “Well, 
what answer? Shall we—ride on?” 

Then she sought to whisper with 
him, but he drew away. They fixed 
at length upon resting where they were, 
among the willow grove that sloped from 
road to river; raising a pavilion for the 
women, and the men to shelter as they 
might. Alan walked alone by the black 
water, bearing the world’s weight upon 
his neck, for that he was henceforth 
outcast from heaven, spurned and hated, 
unavailing; he had played babe and 
fool, throwing open their danger without 
hope or help of rescue. Thence he fell 
a-dreaming of what miracle might save 
them, his will beating frail wings against 
the truth. Yet he came back among the 
sneering firelight some deal comforted, 
as having forged and dared a plan. 

He sang and laughed endless hours 
about the blaze, watching his men lurk 
away into the shadows one by one, and 
swallowing each time a frozen heart lest 
one be seen. Them who stayed he kept 
moving, that none should note their 
number; and when the camp quieted he 
lay down armorless among three that 
were left, listening, with tight hands. At 
last he crawled without sound into the 
pavilion, while an owl hooted across the 
water. The maid muttered, “ Hush thee 

it is Aian.” And he said, softly: 

““Come, and be still; I have a boat 
on the river.” 

Thereat his lady flung heavy arms 
around him, sobbing and saying: “Take 
me away, oh, away! He is an ill man— 
an ill man, Alan.” 

They stole forth, with small time to 
wonder at the strange turn of her will; 
and Alan, stooping to rouse the sleeping 
men, wet his hands in warm blood. He 
went from one to another, sickening; 
then hurried the women riverward ere 
they should know. They reached the 
boat in a rush, while the camp rose into 
clamor behind them, the Countess cling- 
ing and stumbling and crying loud with 





fear. One of their own men was at the 
oars, and they drove out into the lapping 
blackness whither the others on the far- 
ther shore shouted to guide them. 

Now the turn of tide upon the Seine 
cometh suddenly as a billow straight 
from sea. So it befell that, ere they 
won quite across, a rush and a roaring 
leaped cut of the night upon them. The 
boat spun and sank; and the men, wad- 
ing in, brought them to land _ half 
drowned. Alan looked out across the 
flood that ran already fierce and full, to 
where lights danced and voices quar- 
reled. With the boat gone, there was 
no more to do than send the women 
landwise toward Jumiéges. One man to 
guard them was no worse than all, while 
the rest might for some time defend the 
river. The Countess was by now wood 
beyond reason, crying to be taken back, 
and that Alan would be her death, hav- 
ing already and always been her bane. 
The maid of honor said to him, shiver- 
ing: “What of thyself? Come with 
us, or I bide here.”” Thereat he bade 
her shortly to help, not hinder, and so 
hurried them away. Their sobbing died 
into the dark as he turned back among 
his men. There was no long waiting; 
neither of that fight without hope along 
the midnight river is any need to tell. 
They stove one boat, and broke a rush 
of swimming horses} then the foe spread 
out, crossing wide of their front to close 
around them. There were blows unseen, 
and a dizzy drag and struggle wherefrom 
Alan swam up slowly into dull pain. He 
was dangling by bound wrists from a 
beam, in a rude hut wherein a fire was 
burning; his feet also fastened to a heavy 
log upon the floor; and by the hearth 
sat Simon of Lombardy, smiling sour out 
of soft dog’s eyes. 

He yawned, saying: “Now I—have 
thee in leash, my—spaniel. What hast 
thou—done with her?” 

Alan said, while he strove to stand, 
“She is beyond thy danger.” 

But the other shook his head, smiling 
the more. “She ran to be out of my— 
grasp; yet not too far, lest she outrun 
my—reach. So they all do for—spicery 
of unwillingness: Oh, a very old game. 
But this is one who—loveth play and 
shunneth payment, a—hide-and-call, a 
—dabbler at the brink of daring. So I— 
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tease her by—forbearance. 
short with thee, good spaniel, our sweet- 
ing is not far, because thou hast no— 


force to drive her. Therefore I ask— 
where?” 

Alan answered, “Thou art a caitiff, a 
losel, a foul-tongued villain, and in all 
ways a liar,” and he choked for want of 
hotter words. 

De Maulny smiled the more. “Sorry 
day when—boy parteth man and wom- 
an; ist not—sof Good now, show thy 

teeth.”” He gazed awhile, then laughed 
aloud, slapping his knee. ‘‘ Now, the 
fiend snatch me, but this babe trusteth 
her! Lord, Lord, what faith! Why, 
thou—suckling, she came overseas to 
me, to—seek me, as hawk to—lure.” 
He drew a paper forth. ‘See here her— 
own hand, and be—wiser.” And he 
held it before Alan’s face. 

It was Alan that laughed then, loud 
and harsh above his rage, so as the 
Lombard started back and stared chap- 
fallen as at a miracle. At last he bab- 
bled, laughing still: “Her own hand! 

Why, thou vile fool, I wrote that 
letter for her, I myself, none else, to her 
own true Lord of Beaujeu. . . . God wot 


how thou hast come thereby. . . . Oh, 
thou liest throat and teeth, loud as I hear 
thee! .. And he fell again into 


laughter, wonde ring that he could not 
cease, and between breaths gasping out: 
“Fool! . . Fool! . gs 

After a time Lord Simon turned away, 
his thin mouth drooping; and when he 
came back blowing at a red brand from 
the fire, he said no more than, “ Where?” 

Alan answered naught, while a fear- 
some pain sprang through him. By 
times thereafter he seemed to die for 
very anguish, marveling only how he 
lived so long, and at the sound of his 
own voice that ceased not to curse and 
to revile. Presently all dulled into a 
dreadful drowsiness wherein he seemed 
only as, one thick with sleep worried by 
them who will not forbear to rouse him. 
Then he was ’ware of torches in the 
doorway, and a voice crying: “Be done, 
Simon; thou hast sported enow. Set 
light to the thatch, and follow, in the 
fiend’s name, ere we lose thy quest. He 
hath earned martyrdom.” And at last 
out of sweet slumber he lay upon the 
grass before a small, hairy man that 
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danced and bewailed, shaking his hands 
at ared sky. It was the cotter, that had 
hidden in a thicket, and, rushing to save 
his goods out of the flame, had found 
Alan and cut him free. 


He was bitterly. burned, altogether 
sore and broken, and still wet from the 
river; howbeit, he made shift to stand 
and travel. From the peasant, that 
would by no means venture with him, he 
got some accounting of the way; and 
from a dead man of his own following, a 
dagger and long Norman bow. Thus he 
set forth by field and forest to Jumiéges; 
half blindly, with slip and stumble 
through the waning night, held from 
wandering only by the run of the river 
on his left, and from pause only by 
worship of his lady to strength’s end and 
beyond. Belike a sheum and a fever 
were as then fastening upon him; for 
while he went, the fire of his burns 
gathered outward to the skin of him, 
whereas a chill aching flowed along his 
bones and caught his heart. Moreover, 
he fell among dreams, wherein he rode 
through blossomy meadows endlessly, 
the Lady Jocelyn beside him upon a 
white palfrey with sunlight in her eyes 
and hair. Yet he went on drunken- 
ly, dragging miry feet; and across from 
the towers of Jumiéges tarried not for 
bank nor water, but blundered straight 
into the stream and, falling forward, 
swam. 

Ye may well wonder what the por- 
ter deemed of so scarred and mad a 
wastrel. Nevertheless, the prior came 
somehow to the wicket; and Alan’s 
cloud lifted to hear his deep voice saying: 
“Of a surety she was here, and bode 
the night. What shouldst thou be to 
her?” And again: “She rode off, I tell 
thee, about prime, with a black-jawed 
serving-fellow that brought horses; yea, 
and for all my promise to send her safe 
to Rouen presently. Nay, no knight— 
a serving-man, I say. Three bezants 
was his badge. Dost know him?’ 

Alan heard himself say, sharply, “She 
might not delay, seeing she went a pil- 
grimage.” Then the abbot boomed 
with laughter. 

“A pilgrimage! Aye, to the shrine of 
St. Felix of Belamours! Saw I never a 
woman before now, sir drenched herring? 
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Her husband! Go to, goto! ... Nay, 
benedicite, what ails the boy? Here, 
come thou in, come in.” 

But by then Alan was gone sheer 
brainless, cursing and weeping, and con- 
juring them by all saints’ mercy to fur- 
nish him a horse. They would have 
stayed him, perforce, out of mere char- 
ity; but he so besought and lamented, 
driving down his fever for the nonce to 
plead for understanding, that at last the 
abbot bade mount and speed him in 
God’s name, and stood shaking a great 
head and watching while he spurred 
away. 

The sun shone hot and high, so that 
whereas he had shivered in the night 
he burned now dizzily in the noon; yet 
even as fire had before overspread that 
ice, SO now ice underlay this fire. His 
bones crawled therewith, and his heart 
was a chill lump of lead, while he rushed 
over the sunlit roads, the drum of the 
galloping feet of the horse keeping time 
to the blood in his brain, and the sway 
of the great body between his knees 
catching short his breath. By times he 
flung a question in a strange voice to 
some one at the wayside. The quest 
was easy following: at the crossways 
they had foregathered with de Maulny 
and his men, swinging to right along the 
main road to Rouen; and Alan won- 
dered afresh why, having met her enemy 
willingly, Lady Jocelyn so bent him the 
way toward her escape and his own 
danger. Then from a grove between 
road and river creaked a neighing of 
horses that made him grasp his own 
beast’s nostrils lest it reply. He rode 
soft through the plowed meadow as 
nearly as he dared; then staggered afoot 
among the trees, his heart chopping and 
the ground under him surging like a sea. 

The Countess Jocelyn sat upon a 
fallen trunk by the waterside, laughing 
upward to Simon the Lombard bending 
over her. Alan leaned sidelong against 
a tree, gnawing his lips. It was a long 
shot,ywith some two yards’ windage, or 
mayhap scarce as much. Even as he 
raised his bow, suddenly a black mist 
roared around him, and therewith a hor- 
ror at his heart that was the very clutch 
of death. Neither will nor worship 
might uphold him in that hour, but only 
some blind virtue of his lineage that in 
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him would not fail; and while this forced 
his flesh alive, the sight before him shone 
momently bright and dainty, the red 
glint of my lady’s hair against green 
boughs, the moon-gleam of de Maulny’s 
armor, his destrer and her gray pal- 
frey cropping the moss together in 
a splash of sunshine. His arm stif- 
fened while that golden head hung fair 
beneath his arrow-point—God’s wind 
must carry it to de Maulny. Then, 
while a bird sang joyously out of the 
green gloom, he loosed; and his soul 
rode upon the shaft leaping from twang 
of string across the marbled shadow- 
lights into the blue throat of his foe. 

Then the sight broke up in shouts and 
plunge of horses. Alan was riding road- 
ward with the Countess over his saddle- 
bow, and the maid of honor spurring by 
his side ere he had well seen her holding 
the steeds ready, or de Maulny twisting 
on the leaves, a scarlet snake-tongue 
playing down his gorget to draw a bar 
sinister across his breast. That ride was 
no more than madness, with swing of 
lash to wincing leap, the writhed weight 
in his left arm, the rolling ribbon of road 
before and thunder of hoofs behind that 
gained slow up each long slope and fell 
away as they clattered adown to the 
dell, yet ever swelling more near. 

Suddenly, above a hillcrest sprang 
battlement and spire, and the sweet 
blare of a trumpet turned the sounds 
behind them into stamp of steed and 
sheen of armor before and all about, 
where steel clinked and bridle jingled 
and a crowding circle of smiles ques- 
tioned meaninglessly; and with that 
sleep and cool darkness, and waves of 
blessed rest. 


He lay near a month’s time in that 
fever, while old Rouen locked her heart 
against siege and treachery, and the 
French king hammered at her walls in 
vain; so that by when he grew aware 
of day and night, and of the maid of 
honor attending upon him, there was no 
work undone. One day she said, short- 
ly, ‘I have this word for thee: there was 
no letter, but we followed thy bidding.”’ 

Of this Alan took small heed, being 
overweak for wonder, and his weariness 
cared more for comfort of watching her 
than to puzzle at her words. He bore 
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ALAN OF 
cold scorn against Count Godfrey that 

had for careless haste of loving drawn 

such a wife through peril. Her he saw 

still among the angels, albeit in a cooler 

heaven pure of earth-sweetness—of what 

seemed frail in her he would not doubt, 

neither question concerning her strange- 

ness; and he returned unsummoned to 

her service in his own good time. 

She turned among soft silks where her 
head lay against her husband’s knee, 
to say, trippingly: “Lo, my Galahault 
alive and well again, for all his devoirs. 
Thou must make him esquire, Godfrey, 
whereas he outgroweth pagehood. He 
is overly man of his hands to waste 
longer among women.” 

And the Count said, with a hand 
among her hair: “‘ Aye, we shall see. He 
needs more soldierhood and less knight- 
errantry.” 

He was a huge, calm man, lion-jawed 
and lion-maned. While Alan stiffened, 
the Countess began to say, swiftly: 

“He blames thy urging me hither, 
Alan, upon mere rumor of his returning 

-nay, not a word; thou art forgiven. 
It is no part of knighthood to cloak 
thine own misdoing.”” And the rewith a 
whisper brushed past his ear: “Be still, 
bat. . . . Swallow it, and save danger.” 

Alan said: “Under favor, my lord, 
thou didst not well to summon. How 
should such love spare to obey thee? 

Thereat the Count said, strangely, 
“What is this?” and his eyes tightened. 

Out of a sick silence, the Lady Jocelyn 
sprang suddenly from his side and stood 
with shut hand and tapping foot while 
words rushed out of her. “Oh, it is 
naught. I lied, as women must for 
want of weapon. Now this hell-brat 
must babble all, having not shamed, 
shent, and foiled enough already. 

She laughed hard and shrill, tossing her 
hair: “‘ No force, let be, itis as well. . . . 
Why, thou great careless lurden, didst 
think I came begging for thy cold scraps 
of love, having withered alone these 
years with never a message while thou 
must run off with King Bandog to slay 
paynim? Am I a wife or a nun? Or 
whether hast thou more joy in a sepul- 
cher? I came to meet Simon de Maulny, 
a man with a man’s want of a woman. 
Him I loved, and love, and mourn, for 
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that he sought me unwilling. ... Ave, 
scowl. What care 1? Leave and lose. 


And but for this boy, this baby- 
heart, this pink fool o’ dreamland, I were 
now safe away with him. . . . Where is 
thy faith now, Galahault? Make me a 
saint, forsooth. Pray to me o’ nights! 

. Gramercy! . . . Aye, well now, God- 
frey of Beaujeu—husband, my fair lord, 
how is it—knife or nunnery? Come— 
draw, strike, do thy will, crown thy do- 
ing. . . . | have naught left, thanks to 
you both—no more... no more... .” 
She stood with spread arms a moment, 
glaring about, and lastly at her hus- 
band as though he should do somewhat. 
But he did naught save look upon her 
gravely, without sign of wonder; so 
presently she flung up fluttering hands, 
and toppled backward, screaming. 
While the maid ran to her, Count God- 
frey moved slowly, and was there. With 
his arm about her, she fell silent of a 
sudden. The Count laughed. 

“It was time that I came home,” he 
said, softly. ‘‘Must we pull down the 
old house because I left it overlong?” 

Belike in that moment Alan made an 
end of learning. He said, “I thank thee 
no less, my lady, for that I have still 
done thee some service.” 

At that Count Godfrey strode across 
to him, eye to eye, saying: “Alan of 
Lesley, to me also hast thou done ser- 
vice, which to requite I turn thee out 
of mine. Be no man’s man hencefor- 
ward; thou hast won thy spurs; I will 
see to thy wearing them.” He held forth 
a great hand that Alan gripped with a 
strange aching of the throat and no 
words; then turned to lead the Lady 
Jocelyn from the chamber. She mut- 
tered: “Aye, aye, do homage to him for 
thy wife * yet hid her face against 
his arm, no less; and they were gone, 
leaving Alan very full of wonder. 

But the maid of honor came slowly to 
kneel before him on one knee and say, 
“I give thee joy of thy knighthood, 
Lord Alan.”” Then, while he stared into 
a mocking face that had yet great eyes 
brimmed over, she fell a-crying, “Bat! 

Bat! . . . Oh, bat! ...” and so 
ran_out of the room, staggering with 
laughter. And that was the greatest 


wonder of all. 
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An Afternoon 


BY HERBERT 


y teaniiiteciinaies oa as- 
 tonishment and amuse- 
ment. He looked from 
the Artist to me, and 
~ back again at the Ar- 
tist. He started at the 
onl “of every sentence to say something, 
but the Artist didn’t give him a chance. 
The Artist kept on talking, while I kept 
on trying to control my sense of humor. 
I wanted to shriek. I longed for the 
ability to write shorthand, so that I 
could put it all down for posterity. 

The Artist had left a watch to be 
mended, and we were standing in front 
of the jeweler’s shop on one of the nar- 
row streets of Douarnenez. The shut- 
ters were up in front of the shop, and 
the jeweler was in his shirt-sleeves, 
looking as if he had been waked up by 
our knock from an enjoyable after- 
déjetiner sleep. The Artist and I were 
leaving by the 3.12 for Pont-Croix, 
and we didn’t intend to come back 
this way. It was Thursday, but the 
jeweler had politely explained that 
he could not give us the watch until to- 
morrow, although it was all ready and 
was hanging from its little hook in the 
shop at whose open door we stood. The 
reason was that Thursday had been 
chosen by the jeweler for his repos heb- 
domadaire —the one-day-in-seven rest 
imposed by law. 

“Much as I regret to refuse anything 
to monsieur, | cannot give the watch 
until to-morrow. If I did, it would be 
breaking the law, and I have no desire 
to pay the costs of a procés-verbas.” 

This was in answer to our exclama- 
tion that we were leaving for Pont- 
Croix by the 3.12, and that we might 
not come back to Douarnenez—ever. 

So the Artist, whose Anglo-Saxon fig- 
ure and Anglo-Saxon clothes were not 
more Anglo-Saxon than his mind, was 
holding forth in Anglo-Saxon French 
upon the anomalies and absurdities of 





in Pont-Croix 
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Gallic law. He was achieving a sweet 
revenge upon the Gauls by the way he 

was using their language. When the 
Artist talks French, he assembles rapidly 
in his mouth the many words he knows 
(and I must say that he has a large vo- 
cabulary) and lets them all out at once. 
“I give ’em the words all right,” he is 
accustomed to explain, “and they can 
put ’em together any way they want 
to.” When you add disjunction in the 
spoken language to a pronunciation that 
rivals mine, you arrive at a sweet medley 
of sound and thought. I have said at 
the beginning that the jeweler’s face 
expressed bewilderment and astonish- 
ment and amusement. I have often seen 


that triple expression in many parts of 


France, when the Artist was “telling 
"em what I think.” 

At last, French fix:esse found a way 
out of the difficulty. The railway- 
station was beyond the limits of the bor- 
ough. The jeweler would meet us at the 
train and give the Artist the watch 
there. Thus would the infraction of the 
one-rest-day-in-seven law, and the conse- 
quent dreaded procés-verbal, be avoided. 

During the whole hour’s journey on 
the narrow-gauge railway from Douar- 
nenez to Pont-Croix, the Artist and I 
laughed over the watch, and I tried 
to ge: him to repeat in French his 
opinion of French law. But he caught 
me surreptitiously putting down a sen- 
tence on the edge of my newspaper, and 
stopped short. 

Pont-Croix at last! We could see that 
it was a great country from our window; 
pasture lands, cows, dandelions and 
buttercups on one side, sand-dunes on 
the other. When we got out, we sniffed 
hay and seaweed—one of the rarest and 
most delightful combinations of odors in 
the world. The seashore has its good 
points, and so has the country. But 
when you can enjoy both together, as 
you do in this part of Brittany, you are 
as near heaven as you can be in France. 
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We knew we were going to like Pont- 
Croix before we left the station. For it 
wasn’t an old grouch of a fellow in a 
dilapidated blue uniform that punched 
our tickets, but a lithe, tall girl, with 
blue eyes and long, dark lashes, who 
smiled a delightful ‘‘ merci” when she 
gave us back our tickets, and patted with 
the next gesture the cheek of a wee baby 
that lay on her breast. A more striking 
Madonna and Child one could not see 
at the Uffizi. 

Lots of travelers pass by Pont-Croix, 
because it is on the road to Audierne, 
the starting-place for the much-adver- 
tised trip to the Point de Raz. My 
friends who “‘do” Brittany will cer- 
tainly lift their eyebrows with astonish- 
ment when I confess that I did not get 
out to the Land’s End of France, and 
that I did not see the rocks and the 
swirling pools around which has grown 
the legend of the punishment of the 
King of Cornwall’s wicked daughter. 
For the guide-books give half a dozen 
pages to the Point de Raz, while they 
will express no interest in Pont-Croix, 
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which they record merely as a station 
so many kilometers from Douarnenez. 

Every one knows the kind of tourist 
who pricks the expanding bubble of the 
story of your trip by expressing astonish- 
ment over the fact that you have failed 
to visit the most important place. I have 
a friend who left two thousand dollars 
once with Cook for a Nile trip de luxe 
as far as Gondokoro. He didn’t spend 
more and go farther, because he couldn’t 
—with Cook. And without Cook he 
was helpless. On his return home an all- 
the-Orient-in-eighty -days-from-New- 
York -to- New-York -for-five-hundred- 
dollars tourist, who had hurried by the 
Nile Express twenty-four hours beyond 
Cairo, asked him abruptly, “Did you 
see the Temple of Blankety-blank near 
Blankety-blank ?” 

The man who had really gone through 
Egypt and the Sudan felt as if he had 
been caught in a crime, and had to con- 
fess that on the day he passed that way 
his ankle was swollen, and he could not 
walk over to the Temple of Blankety- 
blank. 
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“Well,” commented the three-days- 
from-Cairo-to-Cairo tourist, “if you 
didn’t see the Temple of Blankety- 
blank you might just as well have stayed 
at home!” 

Without indulging in the same degree 
of extravagance, | am going to be just 
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about as mean—by inference, at least— 
to those for whom Pont-Croix signihes 
merely a railway station. 

There was no sign of a cab. We found 
two salts who agreed to see our bags 
saf-ly to the hotel. Dinner was two 
hours distant, and we decided to stroll 
through the town and let the hotel go 
until we needed it. The Artist had been 
to Pont-Croix before. His enthusiasm 
had brought me here. So he was anxious 





to show me the town before the hotel 
could incapacitate me. 

“We'll go to the ‘Star of the Sea’ later, 
old buck,” he announced. “I know just 
the right way to take this town. So 
follow me until you are too thirsty to 
take another step.” With that he 
started down a nar- 
row lane where droop- 
ing vines hung over 
the walls on either 
side, grazing our hats. 
I ducked after him. 

A distinguished 
member of the French 
Academy, returning 
recently from a trip to 
America, boasted that 
he had made friends 
of the inevitable re- 
porters on the dock by 
answering the inevi- 
table question asked 
before one lands in 
these words: 

“New York is some 
burg, all right!’ Had 
there been a reporter 
in Pont-Croix, I should 
have given the same 
answer unhesitating- 
ly and sincerely, even 
though in the first 
hundred yards of the 
lane my left foot slip- 
ped off a time- worn 
cobblestone into an 
annoying puddle, and 
in the second hundred 
vards a fresh cigar left 
my lips at the persua- 
sion of an overhanging 
branch which the Ar- 
tist, my guide, had 
brushed aside. Pont- 
Croix expects of your 
eyes the agility of looking out for feet 
and head at the same time. 

It takes an obscure, out-of-the-way 
town to give you a correct and vivid im- 
pression of ancestral days and ancestral 
ways. For you do not have to struggle 
against the alloy of studied effort, of 
concerted communal progress, d_ eto the 
twentieth century’s insatiate demands. 
Aside from its two main streets, Pont- 
Croix is a true Rip Van Winkle type of 
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AN AFTERNOON 


place. Strangers to lamp-posts and elec- 
tric lights, to sidewalks and sewers, to 
telegraph wires and mail-boxes, to 
monuments and vespasiennes, to sub- 
prefectural architecture and municipal 
horticulture, streets and buildings alike 
bear eloquent witness to the fact that 
there was a time when men built as 
they pleased and cared nothing for 
neighbors or the common weal. 
Insalubrity, ignorance of hygiene, lack 
of comfort, absence of centrally directed 
and altruistic effort, perhaps, in those 
“good old days”; but does not modern 
society, influenced by German ideals, 
afflicted with the maladies of organiza- 
tion and conformity, lose as much as it 
gains? Incharm, certainly. The houses 
of Pont-Croix are heaped one upon an- 
other on the hillside in haphazard fash- 
ion, the streets still follow the cow- 
paths, and the habitations of mankind 
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are like the creatures of God—no two 
alike. At Pont-Croix men made their 
houses how and where they chose. And 
the houses have remained that way—a 
monument to spontaneity and to indi- 
vidualism, a refreshing contrast to the 
damnable and damning consigne of the 
dispensation under which we exist. We 
would not want to live in Pont-Croix; 
we could not. But is the pity for Pont- 
Croix or for us? 

Modern society—our world—claims 
of its members conformity to a type. 
And yet this conformity is contrary to 
human nature. To compel men to live 
in exactly the same sort of houses in 
exactly the same sort of streets, and to 
wear exactly the same sort of clothes, 
is as unnatural, as illogical, as unreason- 
able, as to expect them to have exactly 
the same sort of faces. But we are tend- 
ing to physiognomical conformity. Our 
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grandchildren may have to wear labels 
to distinguish them one from the other. 
For the face is the outward sign of the 
soul, and society is beginning to demand 
of our souls what it demands of our 
habitations and our clothes. We have a 
horror of originality, 2nd our impulse is 
to stifle it in ourselves as well as in 
others. How much more peace of mind 
there is in being a /Jabrudder' than in 
being a protestant! Only when our 
energetic disapproval has failed to dis- 
courage a man’s individuality of thought 
and of action do we come to grant him 


‘German words are not in favor just now, but 
this one is unique, although what it describes is 
unfortunately not. The Jabrudder is the man who 
always assents to what is said. There is the same 
expression in Turkish; the members of the first 
parliament of Abdul Hamid, who voted for every 
measure without a word, are known in history as 
the Evvetzffendims. 
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grudgingly his right. Only after we have 
frowned upon him, looked at him 
askance, and called him a fool, do we 
find our pleasure and our profit in what 
he has accomplished in spite of us. But 
even then he cannot go without a collar 
or a shave. There are limits. Woe to 
the most brilliant and most gifted if he 
pushes the principle of nonconformity 
into the realm of dress and habitation. 

We came to the market-place. Un- 
mistakable evidence pointed to the fact 
that the open space on the left was given 
over to the cattle-market. Up against 
the Mairie was the watering-trough. 
But there were no pens; they would 
have been against the spirit of Pont- 
Croix. Like masters, like animals. You 
cannot put restrictions on them. The 
Breton fisherman influences strongly the 
Breton farmer. Frequently in this part 
of Brittany the farmer 
is the fisherman grown 
rheumatic, who drags 
successfully into the 
seventies or eighties, by 
daily dusty kilometers 
behind swishing tails, the 
cramped legs of the thir- 
ties and forties. Along 
with the inheritance of 
rheumatism from ihe sea 
is an uncomproinising 
disregard of the law, in- 
terpreted and imposed 
by those of another mé- 
tier. Itis the same with 
the Breton women. We 
saw the market the next 
day, and it was as we 
surmised. Cattle and 
fowls, watermelons and 
eggs, roses and potatoes, 
butter and fish, onions 
and peaches, picture 
post-cards and kitchen 
utensils, lace and cow- 
hide boots, all rubbed 
elbows according to 
where the venders chose 
to sit, and the buyers 
dived in and picked out 
what they wanted, just 
as they would have had 
to do if they were deal- 
ing with the Artist’s 
French words. The 
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AN OLD STREET LEADING FROM THE MARKET-PLACE 


Mairie, which stands for the common- antics of officialdom. Restrictions on 
wealth, looked reproachfully and help- _ personal liberty exist galore on the 
Its services were not needed. books, however, and invitations to con- 
Nowhere does one feel too strongly in formity are more noticeable in France 


lessly on. 


France the majesty of the law and the than in Anglo-Saxondom. The front of 
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COTTAGES AND TIME-WORN COBBLESTONES 


the Mairie in Pont-Croix bore many—at 
least, it would have seemed many, were 
we not familiar with France. The wall 
of the ordinary Mairie in France is as 
hidden from view as the wall of a million- 
aire’s art-gallery. 

And in Pont-Croix I, at least, four days 
fresh from Paris, missed the défense 
d’afficher. It has always been a source 
of wonderment to me why the nine 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
Parisians who have never experienced 
and who never will experience the desire 
to post bills on walls have to be warned 
a thousand times a day throughout their 
lives not to do it. Is the furtive-step- 
ping man, with his ladder and brush and 
bucket of flour-paste, so much to be 
feared as all that? The Paris child may 
not be aware of the date of the passing 
of the law which makes him go to school; 
but who is so ignorant, or so unobserv- 


ant, that he cannot name 
glibly that red-letter day 
in the month of May, 
1836, when the govern- 
ment issued the first sweep- 
ing edict against bill- 
posters? Stop and think 
aminute! You may have 
forgotten the great dates 
of history, but I wager 
that if you have ever wan- 
dered much around the 
cities of France you can 
give the date I referto. If 
Paris has been your hab- 
itat, | am willing to lay 
a hundred to one on it. 

Had we the inclination 
—and the bills—we could 
have posted them in Pont- 
Croix. Had there been 
grass, we could have walked 
upon it. The Artist and I 
became infected with the 
spirit of liberty. Here was 
a place where one could 
do as he pleased. It was 
very warm. We took off 
our accursed collars, and 
opened our shirt-fronts— 
a little. None stared at 
us for that. I laughed im- 
moderately at a joke the 
Artist had been saving to 
spring on me. I felt nocon- 
straint. Yielding to a natural impulse, I 
was not making a fool of myself. In the 
city (any city, anywhere, dear reader) a 
crowd would have gathered round and 
remarked audibly that I was either 
drunk or affected by the sun. A police- 
man would have appeared on the run to 
see what the matter was; no, perhaps 
not on the run, but he would have ap- 
peared—in time. 

A glimpse of an attractive interior 
brought us to an open door. In the mid- 
dle of the room a woman was applying 
soap and rag to a copper casserole. Her 
five-year-old son, on his back, was trying 
to draw the cat from a refuge under the 
bed. The baby roared lustily in its 
wooden cradle. On the fire, good soup 
was singing. The tall clock, without 
which no house is Breton, measured 
time into half-seconds by its brass disk 
pendulum. We made bold to ask to 
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enter. Assent was immediately and 
heartily given. But nothing stopped. 
Woman, boy, cat, baby, soup, and clock 
went right on. I got down to help the 
bov with the cat, while the Artist made 
a hasty sketch—of the room, not of me. 

Silence was broken by the woman 
asking if we should like to see the up- 
stairs. She pointed to the ladder, and 
with the same gesture reached to the 
rafter above her for another casserole. 
The Artist climbed the ladder. The cat 
and the boy went out of the door. | 
rose slowly to my feet, and asked the 
woman what she thought of Madame 
Caillaux. 

** Madame Caillaux? Je ne la connais 
nas.’ she answered. And the conversa- 
tion ended there until the Artist reap- 
peared, legs first. 

We thanked her 
and said, “Bon 
jour, madame.” 

** Bon jour, mes- 
sieurs,’ she an- 
swered, reaching 
for a third casse- 
rolé. 

As we went out 
of the door the cat 
and the boy re- 
turned. We of- 
fered him coppers. 
He refused them, 
and continued 
after the cat. The 
normal life is the 
simple life. 

At the next 
corner was the 
church, with an 
interesting side 
portal and tower 
and a_ hopelessly 
commonplace _fa- 
cade. Possibly 
the side _ portal 
and tower gained 
from the painful 
contrast afforded 
by the rest of the 
building. The 
interior was as 
mournful as a Feb- 
ruary morning, 
and we hurried to 
get out into the 
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sunshine again. That interior did jus- 
tice to the facade. 

Seated on a fallen tree-trunk in a 
corner of the churchyard, we analyzed 
our disappointment in the church, and 
speculated on the curious fact we had so 
often remarked, that cathedrals and 
parish churches have frequently nothing 
in common with their cities and towns. 
Church architecture, glorious, mediocre, 
hideous, dead or full of life, does not 
seem to be influenced by its milieu, or 
rather, to reflect its milieu. Are church 
structures the creation of local impulse? 
Are they the expression of local taste, 
of local aspiration? Do they influence 
for good or bad the successive genera- 
tions of which they are the welcome 
or unwelcome—heirlooms? There are 
striking illustrations to back up a nega- 
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tive. How do you explain Milan and 
Florence, Peterborough and Oxford, 
Cologne and Niirnberg, Chartres and 
Arras, Athens and Ragusa? 

The angle of the sun was getting less 
perceptible, and we had not yet reached 
that fond When the Artist proposed 
that we go around the block to the left, 
which would take us back to the railway 
station, I began to have my misgivings 
about the “Star of the Sea.” But they 
were unfounded. The “Star of the Sea,” 
unlike the church, was in the spirit of 
the town. We came to it along a wide 
road, having at last abandoned our lanes 
and cobblestones. It was very near the 
railway, at the intersection of our road 
with the only other real artery of Pont- 
Croix, and looked refreshingly squat and 
white, with the roof sticking down over 
the second-story windows like the brim 
of a hat. 

The tables on the terrace were neither 
of iron nor round nor painted olive- 
green. Nor were there chairs of the kind 
you pay two sous for in the Tuileries. 
We dung ourselves on a bench against 
the wall, and put our elbows on a three- 
legged wooden taboret, with a_half- 
moon cut in it for convenience in carry- 
ing, the like of which is thought to exist 


in south Germany, but in reality is seen 
only on the stage—until you go to Pont- 
Croix. 

Over our pompiers we watched the 
peasants and fishermen go in and out of 
the tap-room. They all took the same 
drink, a generous glass of something 
white which cost only one big copper. 
They did not tarry over their tipple. 
Drinking in Brittany is not a social di- 
version; it is an important part of the 
day’s work. 

Across from the “Star of the Sea” a 
forbidding wall extended down the 
street to the angle of the church’s side 

ortal and the graveyard gate. Several 
Sneed feet back rose an enormous 
building, which looked for all the world 
like a barracks. It was being repaired. 
New cornices, new shutters, and the 
freshly painted part of it contrasted 
sharply with the end which the work- 
men had not yet touched, and showed 
mto what a state of dilapidation the 
building had fallen. Madame, who had 
graciously come out to sit with us when 
the rush in the tap-room subsided, ex- 
plained that it had been a famous 
church college, and was one of the first 
to be closed after the enactment of the 
Briand law of separation ten years ago. 
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During the whole of the decade it had 
been up for sale, but who would want 
to buy such a building at any price in a 
place like Pont-Croix? There had been 
talk of turning it into a fish-canning 
factory. This project had fallen through, 
for the promoters had been unsuccessful 
in their attempt to divert the local fisher- 
men from the Douarnenez market. 
“But who has taken it at last?’ we 
asked, ‘‘for it looks as if it is being put 
in shape again, and at some big ex- 


” 


or nse. 
“Oh, the college is going to reopen,’ 
madame answered. ‘“‘You see, the 


Church is persistent in these parts. They 
never give up, law or no law. The Order 
lost it because they would not register 
as an association under the Briand law. 
If they had bought it back, it would 
have been a compromise with conscience. 
Anyway, a big price was asked. But 
they have bided their time. As there 
has been no demand for the property, it 
has come very cheap into the hands of 
a good Catholic layman. He is going 
to start a college, and has asked the 
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Fathers to be the teachers. It will not 
be a Church college, bien entendu. The 
Fathers come back, not as an order, 
but as individuals, and, as individuals, 
they have qualified as teachers according 
to the law. But they have not accepted 
the law of associations. Pas de tout! 
If a Frenchman wants to put his money 
into a college and asks other Frenchmen 

be the teachers, it is in conformity 
to the law. But our Fathers never will 
conform!” 

The Artist took out his watch. He 
saw me look at it. We both grinned. 

“Pretty nearly time for dinner, isn’t 

?” he asked. 

Madame rose. “The gong will sound 
in a minute, I think; but go in, messieurs. 
I am sure you are hungry, and you shall 
be served immediately.” 

Conformity, after all, has to do with 
outward form. As long as we are dealing 
with the outward, we can afford to be 
indifferent to prescriptions. It is when 
the law imputes to itself the control over 
the realm of the spirit that it denatures 
—or fails. 


Aspiration 


BY DANA BURNET 


ONDER a sail flies to the burning moon, 
And here a silver moth, with frnghtened grace, 
Circles my lamp, and there upon the dune 
A lover looks into his lady’s face. 


I, too, have wings that struggle into flight, 
Blind as the white moth at the lantern’s bars, 

I, too, drawn by that yearning for the light, 
Have sent my soul to beat against the stars! 


The mariner will never touch the moon. 

The moth will die; and love against love’s eyes 
Will search in vain for some perennial June 

As I will search in vain for Paradise. 


And yet when sails are furled, like wings at even, 
And love lies dead upon the sands it trod, 
The old desires shall light us into heav’n, 
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Old failures shine upon the face of God. 











The Side of the Angels 


A NOVEL 
BY BASIL KING 


CHAPTER XI 


»Y the time his anger 
ke had cooled down, Thor 
me regretted the words 
with which he had left 
Rms? his father’s presence, 

fr and continued to regret 
Sa them. They were brag- 
gart and useless. Whatever he might 
feel impelled to do, either for Leonard 
Willoughby or Jasper Fay, he could do 
better without announcing his inten- 
tions beforehand. He experienced a 
sense of guilt when, on the next day, and 
for many days afterward, his father 
showed by his manner that he had been 
wounded. 

Lois Willoughby showed that she, 
too, had been wounded. The process of 
“easing the first one off,” besides af- 
fording him side-lights on a woman’s 
heart, involved him in an erratic course 
of blowing hot and cold that defeated 
his own ends. When he blew cold the 
chill was such that he blew hotter than 
ever to disperse it. He could see for 
himself that this seeming capriciousness 
made it difficult for Lois to preserve the 
equal tenor of her bearing, though she 
did her best. 

He had kept away from her for a week 
or more, and would have continued to 
do so longer had he not been haunted 
by the look his imagination conjured 
up in hereyes. He knew its trouble, its 
bewilderment, its reflected heartache. 
“I’m a damned cad,” he said to himself; 
and whenever he worked himself up to 
that point remorse couldn’t send him 
quickly enough to pay her a visit of 
atonement. 

He knew she was at home because 
he met one or two of the County 
Street ladies coming away from the 
house. With knowing looks they told 
him he should find her. They did not, 





however, tell him that she had another 
visitor, whose voice he recognized while 
depositing his hat and overcoat on one 
of the Regency chairs in the tapestried 
square hall. 

“Oh, don’t go yet,” Lois was saying. 
“Here’s Dr. Thor Masterman. He'll 
want to see you.” 

But Rosie insisted on taking her de- 
parture, making polite excuses for the 
length of her call. 

She was deliciously pretty; he saw 
that at once on entering. Wearing the 
new winter suit for which she had 
pinched and saved, and a hat of the 
moment's fashion, she easily dazzled 
Thor, though Lois could perceive, in de- 
tails of material, the “cheapness” that 
in American eyes is the most damning of 
all qualities. Rosie’s face was bright 
with the flush of social triumph, for the 
County Street ladies had been kind to 
her, and she had had tea with all the 
ceremony of which she read in the 
accredited annals of good society. If 
she had not been wondering whether or 
not the County Street ladies knew her 
brother was in jail, she could have sup- 
pressed all other causes for anxiety and 
given herself freely to the hour’s bliss. 

But she would not be persuaded to 
remain, taking her leave with a full 
command of graceful niceties. Thor 
could hardly believe she was his fairy 
of the hothouse. She was a princess, a 
marvel. “Beats them all,” he said, 
gleefully, to himself, referring to the 
ladies of County Street, and almost in- 
cluding Lois Willoughby. 

He did not quite include her. He per- 
ceived that he couldn’t do so when, 
after having bowed Rosie to the door, 
he returned to take his seat in the draw- 
ing-room. There was a_ distinction 
about Lois, he admitted to himself, that 
neither prettiness nor fine clothes nor 
graceful niceties could rival. He won- 
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dered if she wasn’t even more distin- 
guished since this new something had 
come into her life—was it joy or 
grief? —which he himself had brought 
there. 

Her greeting to him was of precisely 
the same shade as all her greetings during 
the past two months. It was like some- 
thing rehearsed and executed to per- 
fection. When she had given him his 
tea and poured another cup for herself, 
they talked of Rosie. 

“Do you know,” she said, in a musing 
tone, “I think the poor little thing has 
really enjoyed being here this after- 
noon? 

“Why shouldn’t she?” 

“Yes, but why should she? Apart 
from the very slight novelty of the thing 

—which to an American girl is no real 
novelty, after all—I don’t understand 
what it is she cares so much about?” 

He weighed the question seriously. 
“She finds a world of certain—what 
shall I say?—of certain amenities to 
Ww which she’s equal—any one can see that! 

~and which she hasn’t got. That's 
some thing 1 in itself—to a girl with imagi- 
nation.’ 

*T think she’s in love,” 
suddenly. 

Thor was startled. ‘Oh no, she isn’t. 
She can’t be. Who on earth could she 
be in love with?” 

“Oh, it’s not with you. Don’t be 
alarmed.” Lois smiled. It was so like 
Thor to be shy of a pretty girl. He had 
been so ever since she could remember 
him. 

“That’s good,” he managed to say. 
He regained control of himself, though 
he tingled all over. “It would have 
to be with me or Dr. Hilary. We're 
the only two men, except the Italians, 
who ever appear on the place.” 

“Oh, you don’t know,” Lois said, 
pensively. “Girls like that often have 
what they call, rather picturesquely, a 
fellow.” 

“Oh, don’t!” His cry was instantly 
followed by a nervous laugh. He felt 
obliged to explain. “It’s so funny to 
hear you talk like that. It doesn’t go 
with your style.” 

She took this pleasantly and they 
spoke of other things; but Thor was 
eager to get away. A real visit of atone- 


Lois said, 
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ment had become impossible. That 
must be put off for another day—per- 
haps for ever. He wasn’t sure. He 
couldn’t tell. For the minute his head 
was in a whirl. He hardly knew what 
he was saying, except that his rejoinders 
to Lois’s remarks were more or less at 
random. Vital questions were pounding 
through his brain and demanding an 
answer. Who knew but that with re- 
gard to Rosie she was right—and yet 
wrong? Women, with their remarkable 
powers of divination, didn’t always hit 
the nail directly on the head. It might 
be the case with Lois now. She might 
be right in her surmise that Rosie was 
in love, and mistaken in those light and 
cruel words: “Oh, not with you!” He 
didn’t suppose it was with him. And 
Wet . oo ME WOE cc cl 


He got away at last, and tore through 
the winter twilight toward the old apple- 
orchard above the pond. He knew what 
he would say. “Rosie, are you in love 
with any one? If so, for God’s sake, 
tell me.” What he would do when she 
answered him was matter outside his 
present capacity for thought. 

It had begun to snow. By the time 
he reached the house on the hill his 
shoulders were white. The necessity 
for shaking himself in the little entry 
gave the first prosaic chill to his ardor. 

Rosie had returned and was preparing 
supper. The princess and marvel had 
resolved herself again into the fairy of 
the hothouse. Not that Thor minded 
that. What disconcerted him was her 
dry little manner of surprise. She had 
not expected him. There was nothing 
in her mother’s condition to demand 
his call. She herself was busy. She 
had come from the kitchen to answer 
the door. A smell of cooking filled the 
house. 

No one of these details could have 
kept him from carrying out his purpose; 
but together they were unromantic. 
How could he adjure her to tell him for 
God’s sake whether or not she was in 
love with any one when he saw she was 
afraid that something was burning on 
the stove? He could only stammer out 
excuses for having come. Inventing on 
the spot new and incoherent directions 
for the treatment of Mrs. Fay, he took 
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himself away again, not without hu- 
miliation. 

Being in a savage mood as he stalked 
down the hill, he was working himself 
into a rage when an unexpected occur- 
rence gave him other things to think of. 

At the foot of the hill, just below the 
slope of the Square, was the terminus 
of the electric tram-line from the city. 
In summer it was a pretty spot, well 
shaded by ornamenta! trees, with a 
small Gothic church and its parsonage 
in the center of a trimly kept lawn. 
It was prettier still as Thor Masterman 
approached it, at the close of a winter's 
day, with the great soft flakes, heap- 
ing their beauty on roof and shrub and 
roadway, the whole lit up with plenty of 
cheerful electricity, and no eye to behold 
it but his own. 

Because of this purity and solitude a 
black spot was the more conspicuous; 
and because it was a moving black spot 
it caught the onlooker’s glance at once. 
It was a moving black spot, though it 
remained in one place—on the cement 
seat that circled a copper-beech-tree 
for the convenience of villagers wait- 
ing for the cars. It was extraordinary 
that any one should choose this uninvit- 
ing, snow-covered resting-place, unless 
he couldn’t do otherwise. 

The doctor in Thor was instantly 
alert, but before advancing many paces 
he had made his guess. Patients were 
beginning to take his time, render- 
ing his afternoons less free; and so 
what might have been expected had 
happened. Mr. Willoughby had man- 
aged to come homeward by the electric 
car, but was unable to go any farther. 

Nevertheless, Thor was startled as he 
crossed the roadway to hear a great 
choking sob. The big creature was hud- 
dled somehow on the seat, but with face 
and arms turned to the trunk of the 
tree, against whose cold bark he wept. 
He wept shamelessly aloud, with broken 
exclamations of which “O my God! 
O my God!” was all that Thor could 
hear distinctly. 

“Te’s delirsum this time, for sure,” 
he said to himself, as he laid his hand 
on the great snow-heaped shoulder. 

But he changed his mind on that 
score as soon as Mr. Willoughby was 
able to speak coherently. “I’m heart- 


broken, Thor. Haven’t touched a thing 
to-day—scarcely. But I’m all in.” 

More sobs followed. It was with diff- 
culty chat Thor could get the lumbering 
body on its feet. “You mustn’t stay 
here, Mr. Willoughby. You'll catch 
cold. Come along home with me.” 

“I do’ wan’ to go home, Thor. Got 
no home now. Ruined—tha’s what I 
am. Ruined. Your father’s kicked me 
out. All my money gone. No’ a cent 
left in the world.” 

Thor dragged him onward. “But you 
must come home just the same, Mr. 
Willoughby. You can’t stay out here. 
The next car will be along i ina minute, 
and every one will see you. 

“*I do’ care who sees me, Thor. I’m 
ruined. Father says I’ll have to go. 
Got all the papers ready. O my God! 
what ’Il Bessie say?” 

As they stumbled forward through the 
snow Thor tried to learn what had 
happened. 

“Got all my money and then kicked 
me out,” was the only explanation. 
“Not a cent in the world. What ’ll 
Bessie say? Oh, what ’ll Bessie say? 
All her money. Hasn’t got a hundred 
thousand dollars left out of tha’ grea’ 
big estate. Make away with myself. 
Tha’s what I'll do. O my God! my 
God a 

On arriving in front of the house 
Thor saw lights in the drawing-room. 
Lois was probably still there. It was no 
more than a half-hour since he had left 
her, and other callers might have suc- 
ceeded him. He tried to steer his charge 
round the corner toward the side en- 
trance in Willoughby’s Lane. 

But Len grew querulous. “I do’ 
want to go in the side door. Go in the 
front door, hang it all! Father can’t 
turn me out of my own house, the 
infernal hound.” 

The door opened, and Lois stood in 
the oblong of light. “Oh, what is it?” 
she cried, peering outward. ‘‘Is it you, 
Thor? What’s the matter?” 

“Treat me like a servant,” Willough- 
by complained, as, with Thor supporting 
him, he stumbled up the steps. “I do’ 
want to go in the side door. Front 
door good enough for me. No con- 


founded kitchen-boy, if I am ruined. 
Look here, Lois,”” he rambled on, when 
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he had got into the hall and Thor was 
helping him to take off his overcoat— 
“look here, Lois; we haven’t got a cent 
in the world. Tha’s wha’ we haven't 
eot—not a cent in the world. Archie 
Masterman’s got my money, and your 
money, and your mother’s money, and 
the whole damned money of all of us. 
Kicked me out now. No good to him 
any more.” 

With some difficulty Thor got him 
to his room, where he undressed him 
and put him to bed. On his return to 
the hall he found Lois seated in one of 
the arm-chairs, her face pale. 

“Oh, Thor, is this what you meant a 
few weeks ago?” 

He did his best to explain the situa- 
tion to her gently. “I don’t know just 
what’s happened, but I’m afraid there’s 
trouble ahead.” 

She nodded. “Yes; I’ve been expect- 
ing it, and now I suppose it’s come.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if it had. But 
you must be brave, Lois, and not think 
matters worse than they are.” 

“Oh, I sha’n’t do that,” she said, with 
a hint of haughtiness at his solicitude. 
“Don’t worry about me. I’m quite 
capable of bearing whatever's to be 
borne. Please go on.” 

“If anything has happened,” he said, 
speaking from where he stood in the 
middle of the floor, “it’s that father 
wants to dissolve the partnership.” 

“T’ve been looking for that. So has 
mamma.” 

“And if they do dissolve the partner- 
ship, I’m afraid—I’m afraid there ‘Il be 
very little money coming to Mr. Will- 
oughby.” 

““Whose fault would that be?’ 

“Frankly, Lois, I don’t know. It 
might be that of my father or of 
yours—” 

“And I shouldn’t think you’d want 
to find out.” 

He looked down at her curiously. 
“Why do you say that? Shouldn’t you?” 

She seemed to shiver. “‘Why should 
I? If the money’s gone, it’s gone. 
Whether my father has squandered it 
or your father has—” She rose and 
crossed the hall to the stairs, where, with 
a foot on the lowest of the steps, she 
leaned on the pilaster of the balustrade. 
“1 don’t want to know,” she said, with 
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energy. “If the money’s gone, they’ve 
shuffied it away between them; and I 
don’t see that it would help either you 
or me to find out who’s to blame.” 

It was a minute at which Thor could 
easily have brought out the words 
which for so many years he had sup- 
posed he would one day speak to her. 
His pity was such that it would have 
been a luxury to tell her to throw all the 
material part of her care on him. If he 
could have said that much without 
saying more he would have had no 
hesitation. But there was still a 
chance of the miracle happening with 
regard to Rosie Fay. Love was love— 
and sweet. It was first love, and, in its 
way, it was young love. It was spring- 
tide love. The dew of the morning was 
on it, and the freshness of sunrise. It 
was hard to renounce it, even to go to 
the aid of one whose need of him was so 
desperate that to hide it she turned her 
face away. Instead of the words of 
cheer and rescue that were almost gush- 
ing to his lips, he said, soberly: 

‘Has your mother any idea of what’s 
going on?” 

She began pacing restlessly up and 
down. “Oh, she’s been worried for the 
last few weeks. She couldn’t help know- 
ing something. Papa’s been dropping 
so many hints that she’s been meaning 
to see your father.” 

“T suppose it will be very hard for 

be 

She paused, confronting him. “It 
will be at first. But she'll rise to it. She 
does that kind of thing. You don’t 
know mother. Very few people do. She 
simply adores papa. It’s pathetic. All 
this time that he’s been so—so—she 
won't recognize it. She won’t admit for 
a second—or let me admit it—that he’s 
anything but tired or ill. It’s splendid— 
and yet there’s something about it that 
almost breaks my heart. Mamma has 
lots of pluck, you know. You mightn’t 
think it—” 

“Oh, I know it.” 

“T’m glad you do. People in general 
see only one side of her, but it’s not the 
only side. She has her weaknesses. [| 
see that well enough. She’s terribly a 
woman; and she can’t grow old. But 
that’s not criminal, is it? There’s a 
great deal in her that’s never been 
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called on, and perhaps this trouble will 
bring it out.” 

He spoke admiringly. ‘“‘It will bring 
out a great deal in you.” 

She began again to pace up and down. 
“Oh, me! I’m so useless. I’ve never 
been of any help to any one. Do you 
know, at times, latterly, I’ve envied 
that little Rosie Fay?” 

“Why?” 

“* Because she’s got duties and respon- 
sibilities and struggles. She’s got some- 
thing more to do than dress and play 
tennis and make calls. There are people 
who depend on her—” 

**She’s splendid, isn’t she?” 

She paused in her restless pacing. 
“She might be. She is—very nearly.” 

Though he had taken the opportunity 
to get further away from the appeal of 
her distress, he felt a pang of humiliation 
in the promptness with which she fol- 
lowed his lead. 

But he couldn’t go on with the dis- 
cussion. It was too sickening. Every 
inflection of her voice implied that with 
her own need he had no longer any- 
thing to do—that it was all over—that 
she recognized the fact—that she was 
trying her utmost to let him off easily. 
That she should suspect the truth, or 
connect the change with Rosie Fay, he 
knew was out of the question. It was 
not the way in which her mind would 
work. If she accounted for the situa- 
tion at all it would probably be on the 
ground that when it came to the point 
he had found that he didn’t care for her. 
The promises he had tacitly made and 
she had tacitly understood she was ready 
to give him back. 

He was quite alive to the fact that 
her generosity made his impotence the 
more pitiable. That he should stand 
tongue-tied and helpless before the 
woman whom he had allowed to think 
that she could count on him was galling 
not only to his manhood, but to all those 
primary instincts that sent him to the 
aid of weakness. There was a minute in 
which it seemed to him that if he did not 

on the instant redeem his self-respect 
it would be lost to him for ever. After 
all, he did care for her—in a way. There 
was no woman in the world toward 
whom he felt an equal degree of rever- 
ence. More than that, there was no 





woman in the world whom he could 
admit so naturally to share his life, 
whose life he himself could so natural], 
share. If Rosie were to marry him, the 
whole process would be different. In 
that case there would be no sharing; 
there would be nothing but a wild, gips) 
joy. His delight would be to heap hap- 
piness upon her, content with her ac- 
ceptance and the very little which was 
all he could expect her to give him 
in return. With Lois Willoughby it 
would be equality, partnership, compan- 
ionship, and a life of mutual compre- 
hension and respect. That would bx 
much, of course; it was what a few 
months ago he would have thought 
enough; it was plainly that with which 
he must manage to be satisfied. 

He was about to plunge in—to plunge 
in with one last backward look to the 
more exquisite joys he must leave be- 
hind—and tell her that his strength and 
loyalty were hers to dispose of as she 
would when she herself unwittingly; 
balked the impulse. 

It was still to hold open to him the 
way of escape that she continued to 
speak of Rosie. “‘If she were to marry 
some nice fellow, like Jim Breen, for 
instance—” 

Thor bounded. ‘ Like—who?” 

She was too deeply preoccupied with 
her own emotions to notice his. ‘He 
was attentive to her for a long time 
once.” 

He cried out, incredulously: ‘Oh no; 
itcouldn’t be. She’s too—too superior.” 

aoe ; eh sapere, 

I’m afraid the superiority is just the 
trouble—though I don’t know anything 
about it, beyond the gossip one hears 
in the village. Any one who goes to so 
many of the working people’s houses as 
I do hears it all.” 

He was still incredulous. 
you've heard—that?” 

“T’ve heard that poor Jim wanted to 
marry her—and she wouldn’t look at 
him. It’s a pity, I think. She’d be a 
great deal happier in marrying a man 
with the same kind of ways as herself 
than she’d be with some one—I can only 
put it,” she added, with a rueful smile, 
“‘in a way you don’t like, Thor—than 
she’d be with some one of another sta- 
tion in life.” 

His heart pounded so that he could 
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hardly trust himself to speak with the 
necessary coolness. “Is there any ques- 
tion of —of any one of another station in 
life?” 

‘“‘N-no; only that if she is in love— 
and of course I’m only guessing at it— 
I think it’s very likely to be with some 
one of that kind.” 

The statement which was thrown out 
with gentle indifference affected him so 
profoundly that had she again declared 
that it was not with him he could have 
taken it with equanimity. With whom 
else could it be? It wasn’t with An- 
tonio, and it wasn’t with Dr. Hilary. 
There was the choice. Were there any 
other rival, he couldn’t help knowing it. 
He had sometimes suspected—no, it was 
hardly enough for suspicion!—he had 
sometimes hoped—but it had been hard- 
ly enough for hope!—and yet sometimes, 
when she gave him that dim, sidelong 
smile or turned to him with the earnest, 
wide-open look in her greenish eyes, he 
had thought that possibly—just pos- 
sibly ; 
He didn’t know what answers he made 
to her further remarks. A faint memory 
remained with him of talking incohe- 
rently against reason, against sentiment, 
against time, as, with her velvety regard 
resting upon him sadly, he swung on 
his overcoat and hurried to take his 
leave. 


CHAPTER XII 
H: hurried because inwardly he was 


running away from the figure he 
had cut. Never had he supposed 
that in any one’s time of need —to 
say nothing of hers!—he could have 
proved so worthless. And he hurried 
because he knew a decision one way or 
the other had become imperative. 
And he hurried because his failure 
convinced him that so long as there 
was a possibility that Rosie cared 
for him secretly he would never do 
anything for Lois Willoughby. What- 
ever his sentiment toward the woman- 
friend of his youth, he was tied and 
bound by the stress of a love of which 
the call was primitive. He might be 
over-abrupt; he might startle her; but 
at the worst he should escape from this 
unbearable state of inactivity. 
So he hurried. It had stopped snow- 
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ing; the evening was now fair and cold. 
As it was nearly six o'clock, his father 
would probably have come home. He 
would make him first an offer of new 
terms, and he would see Rosie after- 
ward. His excitement was such that he 
knew he could neither eat nor sleep till 
the questions in his heart were answered. 

But on reaching his own gate he was 
surprised to see Mrs. Willoughby’s mo- 
tor turn in at the driveway and roll up 
to the door. It was not that there was 
anything strange in her paying his 
mother a call, but to-day the circum- 
stances were unusual. Anything might 
happen. Anything might have hap- 
pened already. On reaching the door he 
let himself in with misgiving. 

He recognized the visitor’s voice at 
once, but there was a note in it he had 
never heard before. It was a plaintive 
note, and rather childlike: 

“Oh, Ena, what's become of my 
money?” 

His mother’s inflections were as child- 
like as the other’s, and as full of distress. 
““How do I know, Bessie? Why don’t 
you ask Archie?” 

“T have asked him. I’ve just come 
from there. I can’t make out anything 
he says. He’s been trying ti tell me 
that we’ve spent it—when I know we 
haven't spent it.” 

There were tears in Ena’s voice as she 
said: “‘Well, I can’t explain it, Bessie. 
I don’t know anything about business.” 

From where he stood, with his hand 
on the knob, as he closed the door be- 
hind him, T hor could see into the huge, 
old-fashioned, gilt-framed mirror over 
the chimney-piece in the drawing-room. 
The two women were standing, sepa- 
rated by a small table which supported 
an azalea in bloom. His stepmother, 
in a soft, trailing house-gown, her hands 
behind her back, seemed taller and slen- 
derer than ever in contrast to Mrs. 
Willoughby’s dumpiness, dwarfed as it 
was by an enormous muff and encum- 
bering furs. 

The latter drew herself up indig- 
nantly. Her tone changed. “You do 
know something about business, Ena. 
You knew enough about it to drag Len 
and me into what we never would have 
thought of doing, if you and Archie 
hadn't—” 
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“1? Why, Bessie, you must be crazy.” 

“I’m not crazy; though God knows 
it’s enough to make me so. I remember 
everything as if it had happened this 
afternoon.” 

There ws a faint scintillation in the 
diamonds .n Ena’s brooch and earrings 
as she tossed her head. “If you do that 
you must recail that I was afraid of it 
from the first.” 

Bessie was quick to detect the admis- 
sion. “‘Why?” she demanded. “If you 
were afraid of it, why were you afraid? 
You weren’t afraid without seeing some- 
thing to be afraid of.” 

Mrs. Masterman nearly wept. “I 
don’t know anything about business at 
all, Bessie.” 

“Oh, don’t tell me that,” Bessie broke 
in, fiercely. “‘ You knew enough about 
it to see that Archie wanted our money 
in 1892.” 

“But J hadn’t anything to do with it.” 

“Hadn’t anything to do with it? 
Then who had? Who was it suggested 
to me that Len should go into business? 

‘one evening?—in the Hétel de Mar- 
san?—after dinner? Who was that?” 

“If I said anything at all it was that 
I hated business and everything that 
had to do with it.” 

“Oh, I can understand that well 
enough,” Bessie exclaimed, scornfully. 
“You hated it because you saw already 
that your husband was going to ruin us. 
Come now, Ena! Didn't you?” 

Mrs. Masterman protested tearfully. 
“T didn’t know anything about it. 
only wished that Archie would let you 
and your money alone—and I wish it 
still.” 

“Very well, then!” Bessie cried, fling- 
ing her hands outward dramatically. 
“Isn't that what I’m saying? You knew 
something. You knew it and you let us 
go ahead. You not only let us go ahead, 
but you led us on. You could see al- 
ready that Archie was spinning his web 
Jike a spider, and that he’d catch us as 
flies. Now didn’t you?, Tell the truth, 
Ena. Wasn’t it in your mind from the 
first? Long before it was in his? I'll 
say that for Archie, that I don’t suppose 
he really meant to ruin us, while you 
knew he would. That’s the difference 
between a man and his wife. The man 
only drifts, but the wife sees years 


ahead what he’s drifting to. You saw 
it, Ena—” 

When his stepmother bowed her head 
to sob into her handkerchief Thor ven- 
tured to enter the room. Neither of the 
women noticed him. 

“I must say, Ena,” Bessie con- 
tinued, “‘that seems to me frightful. 
I don’t know what you can be made 
of that you’ve lived cheerfully through 
these last eighteen years when you 
knew what was coming. If it had 
been coming to yourself—well, that 
might be borne. But to stand by and 
watch for it to overtake some one else— 
some one who'd always been your friend 
—some one you liked, for I do believe 
you've liked me, in your way and my 
way—that, I must say, is the limit— 
cela passe les bornes. Now, doesn’t it?” 

Mrs. Masterman struggled to speak, 
but her sobs prevented her. 

“In a way it’s funny,” Bessie con- 
tinued, philosophically, “how bad a 
good woman can be. You're a good 
woman, Ena, of a kind. That is, you’re 
good in as far as you’re not bad; and I 
suppose that for a woman that’s a very 
fair average. But I can tell you that 
there are sinners whom the world has 
scourged to the bone who haven't begun 
to do what you've been doing these past 
eighteen years—who wouldn’t have had 
the nerve for it. No, Ena,” she con- 
tinued, with another sweeping gesture. 
*“’Pon my soul, I don’t know what 
you're made of. I almost think I admire 

ou. I couldn’t have done it; I'll be 
te if I could. There are women 
who've committed murder and who 
haven’t been as cool as you. They’ve 
committed murder in a frantic fit of 
passion that went as quick as it came, 
and they’ve swung for it, or done time 
for it. But they’d never have had the 
pluck to sit and smile and wait for this 
minute as you’ve waited for it—when 
you saw it from such a long way off.” 

It was the crushed attitude in which 
his stepmother sank weeping into a 
chair that broke the spell by which 
Thor had been held paralyzed; but be- 
fore he could speak Bessie turned and 
saw him. 

“Oh, so it’s you, Thor. Well, I wish 
rou could have come a minute ago to 
ice what I’ve been saying.” 
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“T’ve heard it, Mrs. Willoughby—” 


“Then I am sure you must agree 
with me. Or rather, you would if you 
knew how things had been managed in 
Paris eighteen years ago. I’ve been try- 
ing to tell your dear stepmother that 
we ve been mistaken in her. We haven’t 
done her justice. We've thought of her 
as just a sweet and gentle ladylike per- 
son, when all the while she’s been a her- 
oine. She’s been colossal—as Clytem- 
nestra was colossal, and Lady Macbeth. 
She beats them both; for I don’t believe 
either of them could have watched the 
sword of Damocles taking eighteen years 
to fall on a friend and not have had 


nervous prostr: ation—while she’s as fresh 
as ever. 
He laid his hand on her arm. “You'll 


come away now, won *t you, Mrs. Will- 
oughby?”’ he begged. 

She adjusted her furs hurriedly. “All 
right, Thor. I'll come. I only want to 
say one thing more—” 

“No, no; please!” 

“T will say it,” she insisted, as he led 
her from the room, “because it ’ll do 
Ena good. It’s just this,” she threw 
back over her shoulder, “‘that I forgive 
you, Ena. You’re so magnificent that 
I can’t nurse a grudge against you. 
When a woman has done what you’ve 
done she may be punished by her own 
conscience—but not by me. I’m lost 
in admiration for the scale on which she 
carries out her crimes.” 

By the time they were in the porch, 
with the door closed behind them, Bes- 
sie’s excitement subsided suddenly. Her 
voice became plaintive and childlike 
again, as she said, wistfully: 

“Oh, Thor, do you think it’s all gone? 
—that we sha’n’t get any of it back? 
I know we haven’t spent it. We can’t 
have spent it.” 

Since Thor was Thor, there was only 
one thing for him to say. He needed no 
time to reflect or form resolutions. 
Whatever the cost to him, in whatever 


way, he could say nothing else. ‘You'll 
get it all back, Mrs. Willoughby. Don’t 


worry about it any more. Just leave it 
to me.” 

But Bessie was not convinced. “I 
don’t see how that’s going to be. If 
your father says the money is gone it is 
gone—whether we’ve spent it or not. 
Vor. CXXXI.—No. 785.—88 
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Nevertheless, she kissed 
him, saying: “But I don’t blame you, 
Thor. If there were two like you in the 
world it would be too good a place to 
live in, and Len and Lois think the 
same.” 

He got her into the motor and closed 
the door upon her. Standing on the door- 
step, he watched it crawl down the 
avenue, like a great black beetle on the 
snow. As it passed the gateway his 
father appeared, coming on foot from 
the electric car. 


CHAPTER XIII 


()* re-entering the house, Thor 
waited for his father in the hall. 
Finding the drawing-room emp- 
ty, and inferring that his mother had 
gone up-stairs, he decided to say nothing 
of the scene between her and Mrs. 
Willoughby. For the time being his own 
needs demanded right of way. Nothing 
else could be attended to till they had 
received consideration. 

With that reflection something surged 
in him—surged and exulted. He was to 
be allowed to speak of his love at last! 
He was to be forced to confess it! If 
he was never to name it again, he would 
do so this once, getting some outlet for 
his passion! He both glowed and trem- 
bled. He both strained forward and 
recoiled. Already he felt drunk with a 
wine that roused the holier emotions as 
ardently as it fired the senses. He could 
scarcely take in the purport of his 
father’s words as the latter stamped 
the snow from his boots in the entry 
and said: 

“Has that poor woman been here? 
Sorry for her, Thor; sorry for her from 
the bottom of my heart.” 

The young man had no response to 
make. He was in a realm in which the 
reference had no meaning. Archie con- 
tinued, while hanging his overcoat and 
hat in the closet at the foot of the stairs: 

“Impossible to make her understand. 
Women like that can never see why they 
shouldn’t eat their cake and have it, too. 
Books open for her inspection. But 
what’s one to do?” 

When he emerged from the closet 
Thor saw that his face was gray. He 
looked mortally tired and sad. He had 
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been sad for some weeks past—sad and 
detached—ever since the night when he 
had made his ineffectual bid for the care 
of Thor’s prospective money. He had 
betrayed no hint of resentment toward 
his son—nothing but this dignified lassi- 
tude, this reserved, high-bred, speech- 
less expression of failure that smote 
Thor to the heart. But this evening he 
looked worn as well, worn and old, though 
brave and patient and able to com- 
mand a weary, flickering smile. 

“But I’m glad it’s come. It will be 
a relief to have it over. Seen it com- 
ing so long that it’s been like a night- 
mare. Rather have come to grief my- 
self—assure you | would.” 

“Father, could I speak to you for a 
few minutes?” 

“About this?” 

“No, not about this; about some- 
thing else—something rather impor- 
tant.” 

There was a sudden gleam in the 
father’s eyes which gave |hor a second 
pang. He had seen it once or twice 
already during these weeks of partial 
estrangement. It was the gleam of hope 

of hope that Thor might have grown 
repentant. It had the sparkle of fire 
in it when, seated in a business attitude 
at the desk which held the center of the 
library, he looked up expectantly at his 
son. “Well, my boy?” 

Thor remained standing. “It’s about 
that property of Fay’s, father.” 

“Oh, again?” The light in the eyes 
went out with the suddenness of an 
electric lamp. 

“T only want to say this, father,” 
Thor hurried on, so as to get the inter- 
view over, “that if you want to sell the 
place, I'll take it. I'll take it on your 
own terms. You can make them what 
you like.” 

Archie leaned on the desk, passing 
his hand over his brow. “I’m sorry, 
Thor. I can’t.” 

Thor had the curious reminiscent sen- 
sation of being once more a little boy, 
with some pleasure forbidden him. 
“Oh, father, why? I want it awfully.” 

“Sol see. I don’t see why you should, 
but—” 

“Well, I'll tell you. I want to pro- 
tect Fay, because—” 





Masterman interrupted without look- 


ing up. “And that’s just what I don’t 
want todo. I want to get rid of the lot.”’ 

Rid of the lot! The expression was 
alarming. In his father’s mind the issue, 
then, was personal. It was not only per- 
sonal, but it was inclusive. It included 
Rosie. She was rated in—the lot. 
Clearly the minute had come at which 
to speak plainly. 

“If you want to get rid of them on 
my account, father, | may as well tell 
you—” 

“No; it’s got nothing to do with you.” 
He was still resting his forehead on his 
hand, looking downward at the blertting- 
paper on his desk. “It’s Claude.” 

Thor started back. “Claude? What’s 
he got to do with it?” 

“T hadn’t made up my mind whether 
to tell you or not; but—” 

“He doesn’t even know them. Of 
course he knows who they are. Fay was 
Grandpa Thorley’s—” 

Masterman continued to speak wea- 
rily. ‘‘He may not know them all. It’s 
motive enough for my action that he 
knows—the girl.” 

“Oh no, he doesn’t.” 

“You'd better ask him.” 

““T have asked him.” 

“Then you'd better ask him again.” 

“But, father, she couldn’t know him 
without my seeing it. I’m at the house 
nearly every day. The mother, you 
know.” 

“Apparently your eyes aren’t sharp 
enough. You should take a lesson from 
your Uncle Sim.” 

“But, father, I don’t understand—” 

“Then I'll tell you. It seems that 
Claude has known this girl for the past 
four or five months—”’ 

“Oh no, no. That’s all wrong. It 
isn’t three months since | talked to 
Claude about her. Claude didn’t even 
remember they had a girl. He’d forgot- 
ten it.” 

“IT know what I’m talking about, 
Thor. Don’t contradict. Seems your 
uncle Sim has had his eye on them all 
along.” 

Thor smote his side with his clenched 
fist. “There’s some mistake, father. 
It can’t be.” 

“T wish there was a mistake, Thor. 
But there isn’t. If I could afford it I 
should send Claude abroad. Send him 
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round the world. But I can’t just now, 
with this mix-up in the business. There’s 
no doubt but that the girl is bad—” 

“Father!” 

If Masterman had been looking up he 
would have seen the convulsion of pain 
on his son’s face, and got some inkling 
of his state of mind. 

“As bad as they make ’em—” he 
went on, tranquilly. 

“No, no, father. 
that.” 

“T can’t help saying it, Thor. 
how you feel about Claude. You feel 
as I do myself. But you and I must 
take hold of him and save him. We 
must get rid of this girl—” 

“But she’s not bad, father—”’ 

Masterman raised himself and leaned 
back in his chair. He saw that Thor 
was white, with curious black streaks 
and shadows in his long, gaunt face. 
“Oh, I know how you feel,” he said, 
again. ‘“‘It does seem monstrous that 
the thing should have happened to 
Claude; but, after all, he’s young, and 
with a little tact we can pull him out. 
I’ve said nothing to your mother, and 
don’t mean to. No use alarming her 
needlessly. I’ve not said anything to 
Claude, either. Only known the thing 
for four or five days. Don’t want to 
make him restive, or drive him to take 
the bit between his teeth. High-spirited 
young fellow, Claude is. Needs to be 
dealt with tactfully. Thing will be, 
to cut away the ground beneath his feet 
without his knowing it—by getting rid 
of the girl.” 

“But I know Rosie Fay, father, and 
she’s not—” 

“Now, my dear Thor, what is a girl 
but bad when she’s willing to meet a 
man clandestinely night after night—?” 

“Oh, but she hasn’t done it.” 

“And I tell you she has done it. Ever 
since last summer. Night after night.” 

“Where?” Thor demanded, hoarsely. 

“In the woods above Duck Rock. 
Look here,”’ the father suggested, struck 
with a good idea, “the next time Claude 
says he has an engagement to go out 
with Billy Cheever, why don’t you fol- 
low him—?” 

There was both outrage and author- 
ity in Thor’s abrupt cry, “Father!” 
“Oh, I know how you feel. You'd 
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rather trust him. Well, I would myself. 
It’s the plan I’m going on. We mustn’t 
be too hard on him, must we? Sympa- 
thetic steering is what he wants. Fortu- 
nately we’re both men of the world and 
can accept the situation with no Puri- 
tanical hypocrisies. He’s not the first 
young fellow who’s got into the clutches 
of a hussy—” 

It was to keep himself from striking 
his father down that Thor got out of the 
room. For an instant he had seen red; 
and across the red the word parricide 
flashed in letters of fire. It might have 
been a vision. It was frightening. 

Outside it was a night of dim, spirit- 
like radiance. The white of the earth 
and the violet of the sky were both 
spangled with lights. Low on the hori- 
zon the full moon was a glorious golden 
disk. 

The air was sweet and cold. As he 
struck down the avenue, of which the 
snow was broken only by his own and 
his father’s footsteps and the wheels of 
Bessie’s car, he bared his head to cool 
his forehead and the hot masses of his 
hair. He breathed hard; he was aching; 
his distress was like that of being roused 
from a weird, appalling dream. He had 
not yet got control of his faculties. He 
scarcely knew why he had come out, 
except that he couldn’t stay within. 

On nearing the street the buzzing of 
an electric car reminded him that Claude 
was probably coming home. _Instinc- 
tively he turned his steps away from 
meeting him, tramping up the long, 
white, empty stretch of County Street. 

At Willoughby’s Lane he turned up 
the hill, not for any particular purpose, 
but because the tramping there would 
be a little harder. He needed.exertion. 
It eased the dull ache of confused 1 
ward pain. In the Willoughby hes 
there was no light except in the hall 
and in Bessie’s bedroom. Mother and 
daughter had doubtless taken refuge in 
the latter spot to discuss the disastrous 
turn of their fortunes. Ah, well! There 
would probably be nothing to keep him 
from going to their rescue now. 

Probably! He clung to the faint 
chance offered by the word. He didn’t 
know the real circumstances—yet. Prob- 
ably his father had been accurate in his 
statements, even though wrong in what 
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he had inferred. Probably Claude and 
Rosie had met—night after night—se- 
cretly—in the woods—in the dark. 
Probably! He stopped dead in his walk; 
he threw back his head and groaned to 
the violet sky; he pulled with both 
hands at his collar as though choking. 
Secretly—in the woods—in the dark! It 
was awful—and yet it was entrancing. 
If Rosie had only come to meet him like 
that!—in that mystery!—in that seclu- 
sion!—with that trust—with that sur- 
render of herself! 

““How can I blame Claude?” 

It was his first formulated thought. 
He tramped on again. How could he 
blame Claude? Poor Claude! He had 
his difficulties. No one knew that bet- 
ter than Thor. And if Rosie loved the 
boy... 


Below the ridge of the long, wooded 
hill there was a road running parallel 
to County Street. He turned into that. 
But he began to perceive to what goal 
he was tending. He had taken this 
direction aimlessly; and yet it was as 
if his feet had acted of their own accord, 
without the guiding impulse of the mind. 
From a long, straight stem a banner 
of smoke floated heavy and luminous 
against the softer luminosity of the sky. 
He knew now where he was going and 
what he had to do. 

But he paused at the gate, when “ie 
got there, uncertain as to where at this 
hour he should find her. There was a 
faint light in the mother’s room, but 
none elsewhere in the house. The moon 
was by this time high enough to throw a 
band of radiance across Thorley’s Pond 
and strike pale gleams from the glass 
of the hethouse roofs. 

It required some gazing to detect in 
Rosie’s greenhouse the blurred glow of a 
lamp. He remembered that there was 
a desk near this spot at which she some- 
times wrote. She was writing there now 
—perhaps to Claude. 

But she was not writing to Claude; 
she was making out bills. As book- 
keeper to the establishment, as well as 
utility woman in general, it was the 
one hour in the day when she had leisure 
for the task. She raised her head to peer 
down the long, dim aisle of flowers on 
hearing him open the door. 





“Tt’s I, Rosie,” he called to her, as he 
passed between banks of carnations. 
“Don’t be afraid.” 

She was not afraid, but she was ex- 
cited. As a matter of fact, she was say- 
ing to herself, ‘‘He’s found out.” It was 
what she had been expecting. She had 
long ago begun to see that his almost 
daily visits were not on her mother’s 
account. He hau been coming less as 
a doctor than as a detective. Very 
well! If his detecting had been success- 
ful, so much the better. Since the battle 
had to be fought some time, it couldn't 
begin too soon. 

She remained seated, her right hand 
holding the pen, her left lying on the 
open pages of the ledger. He spoke be- 
fore he had fully emerged into the glow 
of the lamp. 

“Oh, Rosie! What's this about you 
and Claude?” 

Her little face grew hard and defiant. 
She was not to be deceived by this 
wounded, unhappy tone. ‘Well — 
what?” she asked, guardedly, looking up 
at him. 

He stooped. His face was curiously 
convulsed. It frightened her. ‘‘Do you 
love him?” 

Instinctively she took an attitude of 
defense, rising and pushing back her 
chair, to shield herself behind it. ‘‘ And 
what if I do?” 

“Then, Rosie, you should have told 
me. 

Again the heartbroken cry seemed 
to her a bit of trickery to get her conf- 
dence. “Told you? How could I tell 
you? What should I tell you for?” 

“*How long have you loved him?” 

Her face was set. The shifting opal 
lights in her eyes were the fires of her 
will. She would speak. She would hide 
nothing. Let the responsibility be on 
Claude. Her avowal was like that of a 
calamity or a crime. “I’ve loved him 
ever since I knew him.” 

“And how long is that?” 

“Tt will be five months the day after 
to-morrow.” 

“Tell me, Rosie. How did it come 
about?” 

She was still defiant. She put it 
briefly. “I was in the wood above 
Duck Rock. He came by. He spoke 


to me.” 
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“And you loved him from the first?” 
She nodded, with the desperate little 
air he had long ago learned to recognize. 

“Oh, Rosie, tell me this. Do you 
love him—much?”’ 

She was quite ready with her answer. 
It was as well the Mastermans should 
know. “I'd die for him.” 

“Wouid you, Rosie? And what about 
him?” 

Her lip quivered. “‘Oh, men are not 
so ready to die for love as women are.” 

He leaned toward her, supporting 
himself with his hands on the desk. 
“And you are ready, Rosie! You really 
—would ?” 

She thought he looked wild. He ter- 
rified her. She shrank back into the 
dimness of a mass of foliage. ‘Oh, 
what do you mean? What are you ask- 
ing me for? Why do you come here? 
Go away.” 

“T’ll go presently, Rosie. You won’t 
be sorry I’ve come. I only want you to 
tell me all about it. There are reasons 
why I want to know.” 

“Then why don’t you ask him?” she 
demanded, passionately. “He’s your 
brother.” 

“Because I want you to tell me the 
story first.” 

There was such tenderness in his voice 
that she grew reassured in spite of her 
alarm. ‘‘What do you want me to say?” 

“YT want you to say first of all that 
you know I’m your friend.” 

“You can’t be my friend,” she said, 
suspiciously, “unless you’re Claude’s 
friend, too; and Claude wouldn’t own 
to a friend who tried to part us.” 

“I don’t want to part you, Rosie. I 
want to bring you together.” 

The assertion was too much for cre- 
dence. She was thrown back on the 
hypothesis of trickery. “You?” 

“Yes, Rosie. Has Claude never told 
you that he’s more to me than any one 
in the world, except—” He paused; 
he panted; he tried to keep it back, but 
it forced itself out in spite of his efforts— 
“except you.” Once having said it, he 
repeated it: “Except you, Rosie; ex- 
cept—you.” 

Though he was still leaning toward 
her across the desk, his head sank. There 
was silence between them. It was long 
before Rosie, the light in her eyes con- 
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centrated to two brilliant, penetrating 
points, crept forward from the shelter- 
ing mass of foliage. She could hardly 
speak above a whisper. 

*“Except—who?” 

He lifted his head. She noticed sub- 
consciously that his face was no longer 
wild, but haggard. He spoke gently: 
“Except you, Rosie. You're most to 
me in the world.” 

As she bent toward him her mouth 
and eyes betrayed her horror at the 
irony of this discovery. She would 
rather never have known it than know 
it now. It was all she could do to gasp 
the one word, “‘ Me?” 

“T shouldn’t have told you,” he hur- 
ried on, apologetically, “but I couldn’t 
help it. Besides, | want you to under- 
stand how utterly I’m your friend. I 
ask nothing more than to be allowed to 
help you and Claude in every way—’”’ 

She cried out. The thing was pre- 
posterous. “You're going to do that— 
now ?”” 

“T’m your big brother, Rosie—the big 
brother to both of you. That’s what I 
shall be in future. And what I’ve said 
will be a dead secret between us, won't 
it? I shouldn’t have told you, but I 
couldn’t help it. It was stronger than 
me, Rosie. Those thing’sometimes are. 
But it’s a secret now, dead and buried. 
It’s as if it hadn’t been said, isn’t 
it? And if I should marry some one 
else—” 

This was too much. It was like the 
world slipping from her at the minute 
she had it within her grasp. The horror 
was not only in her eyes and mouth, but 
in her voice. ‘Are you going to marry 
some one else?” 

“I might have to, Rosie—for a lot 
of reasons. It might be my duty. And 
now that I can’t marry you—” 

She uttered a sort of wail. “Oh!” 

“Don’t be sorry for me, Rosie dear. 
I can stand it. I can stand it better if 
you're not sorry—”’ 

“But I am,” she cried, desperately. 

“Then I must thank you—only don’t 
be. It will make me grieve the more 
for saying what I never should have 
said. But that’s a secret between us, as 
I said before, isn’t it? And if I do 
marry—she’ll never find it out, will she? 
That wouldn’t do, would it, Rosie?” 
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His words struck her as passing all 
the bounds of practical common sense. 
They were so mad that she felt herself 
compelled to ask for more assurance. 
“Are you—in love—with—with me?” 
If the last syllable had been louder it 
would have been a scream. 

“Oh, Rosie, forgive me! I shouldn’t 
have told you. It was weak. It was 
wrong. I only did it to show you 
how you could trust me. But I should 
have showed you that some other way. 
You’d already told me how it was be- 
tween you and Claude, and so it was 
treachery to him. But I never dreamed 
of trying to come between you. Believe 
me, I didn’t. I swear to you I only 
want . 

She broke in, panting. She wouldn’t 
have spoken crudely or abruptly if there 
had been any other way. But the 
chance was there. In another minute it 
might be too late. ‘“‘Yes; but when I 
said that about Claude—” 

She didn’t know how to go on. He 
encouraged her. ‘“‘ Yes, Rosie?” 

She wrung her hands. “Oh, don’t 
you see? When I said that about 
Claude—I didn’t—I didn’t know—” 

He hastened to relieve her distress. 
“You didn’t know I cared for you?” 

“No!” The word came out with an- 
other long wail. 

He looked at her curiously. “But 
what’s that got to do with it?” 

Her eyes implored him piteously, 
while she beat the palm of one hand 
against the back of the other. It was 
terrible that he couldn’t see what she 
meant—and the moments slipping away! 

“It wouldn’t have made you love 
Claude any the less, would it?” 

She had to say something. If she 
didn’t he would never understand. “Not 
love, perhaps; but—” 

The sudden coldness in his voice ter- 
rified her again—but differently. “But 
what, Rosie?” 

She cried out, as if the words rent her. 
“But Claude has no—money.” 

“And I have. Is that it?” 

It was no use to deny it. She nodded 
dumbly. Besides, she counted on his 
possession of common sense, though his 
use of it was slow. 

He raised himself from his attitude of 
leaning on the desk. It was his turn to 





take shelter amid the dark foliage be- 
hind him. He couldn’t bear to let the 
lamplight fall too fully on his face. ‘“‘Is 
it this, Rosie,” he asked, with an air of 
bewilderment, “‘that you’d marry me 
because | have—the money?” 

It seemed to Rosie that the question 
gave her reasonable cause for exaspera- 
tion. She was almost sobbing as she 
said: “‘Well, I can’t marry Claude 
without money. He can’t marry me.” 
A ray was thrown into her little soul 
when she gasped in addition, ‘And 
there’s father and mother and Matt!” 

Thor’s expression lost some of its be- 
wilderment because it deepened to stern- 
ness. ‘“‘But Claude means to marry 
you, doesn’t he?”’ 

She cried out again, with that strange 
effect of the words rending her. “I 
don’t—know.” 

He had a moment of wild fear lest his 
father had been right, after all. “You 
don’t know? Then—what’s your rela- 
tion to each other?” 

“IT don’t know that, either. Claude 
won’t tell me.” She crossed her hands 
on her bosom as she said, desperately, 
“I sometimes think he doesn’t mean 
anything at all.”’ 

The terror of the instant passed. ‘Oh 
yes, he does, Rosie. I'll see to that.” 

“Do you mean that you'll make him 
marry me?” 

He smiled pitifully. ‘“‘There’ll be no 
making, Rosie. You leave it to me.” 

He turned from her not merely be- 
cause the last word had been spoken 
but through fear lest something might 
be breaking within himself On regain- 
ing the white roadway he thought he 
saw Jasper Fay in the shadow of the 
house, but he was too deeply stricken to 
speak to him. He went up the hill and 
farther from the village. It was not yet 
eight o’clock, but time had ceased to 
have measurement. He went up the 
hill to be alone in that solitude which 
was all that for the moment he could 
endure. He climbed higher than the 
houses and the snow-covered gardens; 
his back was toward the moon and 
the glow above the city. The pros- 
pect of reaching the summit gave some- 
thing for his strong body to strain for- 
ward to. 

The ridge, when he got to it, was 
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treeless, wind-swept, and moon-swept. 
It was a great white altar, victimless 
and bare. He felt devastated, weak. 
It was a relief, bodily and mental, to 
sink to his knees—to fall—to lie at his 
length. He pressed his hot face into 
the cool, consoling whiteness, as a man 
might let himself weep on a pillow. His 
arms were outstretched beyond his head. 
His fingers pierced beneath the snow till 
they touched the tender, nestling mosses. 
All round him there was silveriness and 
silence, and overhead the moon. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Dio ar the hill, Thor saw 


a light in his uncle Sim’s stable, 

and knew that Delia was being 
settled for the night. Uncle Sim still 
lived in the ramshackle house to which 
his father—old Dr. Masterman, as el- 
derly people in the village called him— 
had taken his young wife, who had been 
Miss Lucy Dawes. In this house both 
Sim and Archie Masterman were born. 
It was the plainest of dwellings, painted 
by wind and weather to a dovelike silver- 
gray. Here lived Uncle Sim, cared for 
in the domestic sense by a lady some- 
what older and more eccentric than 
himself, known to the younger Master- 
mans as Cousin Amy Dawes. 

Ther avoided the house and Cousin 
Amy Dawes, going directly to the stable. 
By the time he had reached the door 
Uncle Sim was shutting it. In the light 
of a lantern standing in the snow the 
naked elms round about loomed weirdly. 
The greetings were brief. 

“Hello, Uncle Sim!” 

* Hello, Thor!” 

Thor made an effort to reduce the 
emotional tremor of his voice to the re- 
quired minimum. ‘“Father’s been tell- 
ing me about Claude and Rosie Fay.” 

Uncle Sim turned the key in the lock 
with a loud grating. “Father had to 
do it, did he? Thought you might have 
caught on to that by yourself. One of 
the reasons I sent you into the Fay 
family.” 

“Did you know it then?—already?” 

“Didn’t know it. Couldn’t help put- 
ting two and two together.” 

“You see everything, Uncle Sim.” 
Uncle Sim stooped to pick up the 
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lantern. “‘See everything that’s under 
my nose. Thought you could, too.” 

“This hasn’t been under my nose.” 

“Oh, well! There are noses and 
noses. A donkey has one kind and a 
dog has anotner.” 

Thor was not a finished actor, but he 
was doing his best to play a part. “‘ Well, 
what do you think now?” 

“What do I think now? I don’t 
think anything—about other people’s 
business.” 

“I think we ought to do something,”’ 
Thor declared, with energy. 

“All right. Every one to his mind. 
Only it’s great fun to let other people 
settle their own affairs.” 

“Settle their own affairs—and suffer.” 

“Yes, and suffer. Suffering doesn’t 
hurt any one.” 

“Do you mean to say, Uncle Sim, 
that I should sit still and do nothing 
while the people I care for most in the 
world are in all sorts of trouble that | 
could get them out of?” 

“That little baggage Rosie Fay isn’t 
one of the people you care for most in 
the world, I presume?” 

Thor knew that with Uncle Sim’s 
perspicacity this might be a leading 
question, but he made the answer he 
considered the most diplomatic in the 
circumstances. ‘‘She is if—if Claude is 
in love with her. But—but why do 
you call her that, Uncle Sim?” 

“Because she’s a little witch. Most 
determined little piece I know. Hard 
working; lots of pluck; industrious as 
the devil. Whole soul set on attaining 
her ends.” 

Thor considered it prudent to return 
to the point from which he had been 
diverted. ‘“‘Well, if the people I care 
for most are in trouble that I can get 
them out of—” 

“Oh, if you can get them out of it—” 

* Well, I can.” 

“Then that’s all right. Only the case 
must be rather rare. Haven’t often 
seen the attempt made except with one 

result—not that of getting people out 
of trouble, but of getting oneself in. But 
every one to his taste, Thor. Wouldn’t 
stop you for the world. Only advise you 
not to be in a hurry.” 

“There’s no question of being in a 
hurry when things have to be done now.” 
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“All right, Thor. You know better 
than I. I’m one of those slowpokes 
who look on the fancy for taking a hand 
in other people’s affairs as I do on the 
taste for committing suicide—there’s 
always time. If you don’t do it to-day, 
you can to-morrow—which is a reason 
for putting it off, ain’t it?” 

There was more than impatience in 
Thor’s protest as he cried, “But how 
can you put it off when there’s some one 

some one who’s—who’s unhappy?” 

“TI see. Comes back to that. But I 
don’t mind some one’s being unhappy. 
Don’t care a tuppenny damn. Do ’em 
good. I’ve seen more people unhappy 
than I could tell you about in a year; 
and nine out of ten were made men and 
women by it who before that had been 
only rags.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t accept that cheer- 
ful doctrine, Uncle Sim—” 

“All right, Thor. Don’t want you to. 
Wouldn’t interfere with you any more 
than with any one else. Free country. 
Got your own row to hoe. If you make 
yourself miserable in the process, why 
it ll do you as much good as it does 
all the rest. Nothing like it. Wouldn’t 
save you from it for anything. But 
there’s a verse of an old song that you 
might turn over in your mind—old song 
written about two or three thousand 
years ago: ‘Oh, tarry thou-the Lord’s 
leisure—’” 

Thor tossed his head impatiently. 
“Oh, pshaw!” 

“But it goes on: ‘And be strong.’ 
You can be awful strong when you're 
tarrying the Lord’s leisure, Thor, be- 
cause then you know you’re not making 
any damn-fool mistakes.” 

Thor spoke up proudly: “I’d rather 
make mistakes—than do nothing.” 

“That’s all right, Thor; splendid 
ge Don’t disapprove of it a mite. 

Go ahead. Make mistakes. It’ll be 
live and learn. Not the least afraid. 
I’ve often noticed that when young fel- 
lows of your sort prefer their own haste 
to the Lord’s leisure there’s a Lord’s 
haste that hurries on before ’em, so as 
to be all ready to meet ’em when they 
come a cropper in the ditch.” 

Thor turned away sharply. 
I'll beat it, Uncle Sim.” 

The old man, swinging his lantern, 


“IT guess 


shambled along by his nephew’s side, 
as the latter made for the road again. 

“Oh, I ain’t trying to hold you back, 
Thor. Now am I? On the contrary, | 
say, go ahead. Rush in where angels 
fear to tread; and if you don’t do any- 
thing else you'll carry the angels along 
with you. You may make an awful 
fool of yourself, Thor—but you'll be on 
the side of the angels and the angels ’Il 
be on yours.” 


Though dinner was over by the time 
Thor reached home, his stepmother sat 
with him while he ate it. It was a new 
departure for her. Thor could not re- 
member that she had ever done any- 
thing of the sort before. She sat with 
him and served him, asking no questions 
as to why he was late. She seemed to 
divine a trouble on his part beyond her 
power to console, and for which the only 
sympathy she dared to express was that 
of small kindiy acts. He understood 
this and was grateful. 

He found her society soothing. This, 
too, surprised him. He felt so battered 
and sore that the mere presence of one 
who approached him from an affection- 
ate impulse had the effect on him of a 

entle hand. Never before in his life 
had he been conscious of woman’s 
genius for comforting, possibly because 
never before in his life had he needed 
comfort to the same degree. 

No reference was made by his step- 
mother or himself to the scene with Mrs. 
Willoughby in the afternoon, but it was 
not hard for him to perceive that in 
some strange way it was stirring the 
victim of it to newness of life. It was 
not that she admitted the application of 
Bessie’s charges to herself; they only 
startled her to the knowledge that there 
were heights and depths in human ex- 
istence such as her imagination had 
never plumbed. Her nature was mak- 
ing a feeble effort to expand, as the 
petals of a bud that has been kept hard 
and compact by a backward spring 
may unfold to the heat of summer. 

When he had finished his hasty meal, 
Thor rose and kissed her, saying, 
“Thank you, mumphy,” using the pet 
name that had not been on his lips since 
childhood. She drew his face downward 
with a sudden sob, a sob quite inex- 
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plicable except on the ground that her 
poor, withered, strangled little soul was 
at last trying to live. 


Having gone up-stairs to his room, 
Thor shut the door and bolted it in his 
desire for solitude. He changed his 
coat and kicked off his boots. When he 
had lighted a pipe he threw himself on 
the old sofa which had done duty as 
couch at the foot of his bed ever since he 
was a boy. It was the attitude in which 
he had always been best able to “think 
things out.” 

Now that he had eaten a sufficient 
dinner, he felt physically less bruised, 
though mentally there was more to tor- 
ture him. He regretted having seen 
Uncle Sim. He hated the alternative of 
letting things alone. There was a sense 
in which action would have been an 
anodyne to suffering, and had it not 
been for Uncle Sim he would have had 
no scruple in making use of it. 

It was all very well to talk of letting 
people settle their own affairs; but how 
could they settle them, in these par- 
ticular cases, without his intervention? 
\s far as power went he was like a fairy 
prince who had only to wave a wand 
to see the whole scene transfigured. If 
he hadn’t asked Uncle Sim’s advice he 
would be already waving it, instead of 
lolling on his back, with his right foot 
poised over his left knee and dangling 
a heelless slipper in the air. He felt 
shame at the very attitude of idleness. 

True, there were the two distinct lines 
of action—that of making a number of 
people happy now, and that of holding 
back that they might fight their own 
battles. By fighting their own battles 
they might emerge from the conflict the 
stronger — after forty or fifty years! 
Those who were unlikely to live so long 

Len and Bessie Willoughby, for exam- 
ple—would probably go down rebelling 
and protesting to their graves. But 
Claude and Rosie and Lois might all 
grow morally the stronger. There was 
that possibility. It was plain. Claude 
and Rosie might marry on the former's 
fifteen hundred dollars a year, have chil- 
dren, and bring them up in poverty as 
model citizens; but whatever the high 
triumph of their middle age, Thor 
shrank from the thought of the interval 
Vor. CXXXI—No. 785 —89 
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for both. And Lois, too, might live 
down grief, disappointment, small 
means, and loneliness; might become 
hardened and toughened and beaten to 
endurance, and grow to be the best and 
bravest and kindest old maid in the 
world. Uncle Sim would probably con- 
sider that in these noble achievements 
the game would be worth the candle; 
but he, Thor Masterman, didn’t. The 
more he developed the possibilities of 
this future for every one concerned, him- 
self included, the more he loathed it. 

It was past eleven before he reached 
the point of loathing at which he was 
convinced that action should begin; but 
once he reached it, he bounded to his 
feet. He felt wonderfully free and vig- 
orous. If certain details could be settled 
there and then—he couldn’t wait till 
the morrow—he thought that, in spite 
of everything, he should sleep. 

He had heard Claude go to his room, 
which was on the same floor as his own, 
an hour earlier. Claude was probably 
by this time in bed and asleep, but the 
elder brother couldn’t hesitate for that. 
Within less than a minute he had 
crossed the passage, entered Claude’s 
bedroom, and turned on the electric 
light. 

Claude’s profile sunk into the middle 
of the pillow might have been carved in 
ivory. His dark wavy hair fell back 
picturesquely from teniple and brow. 
Under the coverings his slim form made 
a light, graceful line. 

The room was at once dainty and 
severe. A striped paper, brightened by 
a design of garlands, knots, and flowers 
a la Marie Antoinette, made a back- 
ground for white furniture in the style 
of Louis XVI., modern and inexpensive, 
but carefully selected by Mrs. Master- 
man. The walls were further lightened 
by colored reprints of old French scenes, 
discreetly amorous, collected by Claude 
himself. 

Thor stood for some seconds in front 
of the bed before the brother opened his 
eyes. More seconds passed while the 
younger gazed up at the elder. ‘What 
the dev—!” Claude began, sleepily. 

But Thor broke in_ promptly: 
“Claude, why didn’t you ever tell me 
you knew Rosie Fay?” 

Claude closed his eyes again. The 
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expected had happened. Like Rosie, he 
resolved to meet the moment cautiously, 
creating no more opposition than he 
could help. “‘Why should I?” he par- 
ried, without hostility. 

“* Because I asked you, for one thing.” 

He opened his eyes. ‘“‘When did you 
ever ask me?” 

“At the bank; one day when I found 
you there. It must have been two 
months ago.” 

Claude stirred slightly under the bed- 
clothes. “Oh, then.” 

“Yes, then. Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“I didn’t see how I could. What 
good would it have done, anyhow?” 

It was on Thor’s tongue to say, “It 
would have done the good of not telling 
lies,” but he suppresséd that. One of 
his objects was to be conciliating. He 
had other objects which he believed 
would be best served by taking a small 
chair and sitting on it astride, close to 
Claude’s bed. An easy, fraternal air was 
maintained by the effect of the pipe still 
hanging by its curved stem from the 
corner of his mouth. He began to think 
highly of himself as a comedian. 

‘“*I wish you had told me,” he said, 
quietly, “because | could have helped 
you.” 

Claude lay still. His eyes grew brill- 
iant. “‘Helped me—how?” 

“*Helped you in whatever it is you’re 
trying to do.” He added, with signifi- 
cance, “ You are trying to do something, 
aren’t you?” 

Claude endeavored to gain time by 
saying, “Trying to do what?” 

“You’re—” Thor hesitated, but 
dashed in. “You're in love with her?” 

It was still to gain time that Claude 
replied, “‘What do you think?” 

Thor’s heart bounded with a great 
hope. Perhaps Claude was not in love 
with her. He had not been noticeably 
moved as yet. In that case it might be 
possible — barely possible — that after 
Rosie had outlived her disappointment 
there might be a chance that he 
But he dared not speculate. Mustering 
everything that was histrionic within 


him, he said, with the art that conceals 


art, “I think you are—decidedly.” 
Claude rolled partly over in bed. 
“That’s about it.” 
The confession was as full as one 


brother could expect from another. 
Thor’s heart sank again. He managed, 
however, to keep on the high plane of 
art as he brought out the words, “And 
what about her?” 

Again Claude’s avowal was as ardent 
as the actual conditions called for. ‘Oh, 
I guess she’s all right.” 

“*So—what now?” 

Claude rolled back toward his brother, 
raising his head slightly from the pil- 
low. “‘Well—what now?” 

“You're going to be married, I sup- 
pose?” 

Claude lifted himself on his elbow. 
“Married on fifteen hundred a year?” 
He went on, before Thor could say any- 
thing, “If there was nothing else to 
consider!” 

Thor felt stirrings of hope again. 
“Then, if you’re not going to be mar- 
ried, what do you mean?” 

“What do I mean? What can | 
mean?” 

“Oh, come, Claude! You’re not a 
boy any longer. You know perfectly 
well that a man of honor—with your 
traditions—can’t trifle with a girl like 
that—or break her heart—or—or ruin 
her.” 

“T’m not doing any of the three. She 
knows I’m not. She knows I’m only in 
the same box she’s in herself.” 

“That is, you’re both in love, without 
seeing how you're going to—” 

Claude lurched forward in the bed. 
“‘Look here, Thor; if you want to know, 
it’s this. I’ve tried to leave the girl 
alone—and I can’t. I’m worse than a 
damn fool; I’m every sort of a hound. 
I can’t marry her, and I can’t give her 
up. When I haven’t seen her for a 
week, I’m frantic; and when I do see her 
I swear to God I’ll never see her again. 
So now you know.” 

Claude threw himself back again on 
the pillows, but Thor went on, quietly: 
*“Why de you swear to God you'll never 
see her again?” 

“Because I’m killing her. That is, I 
should be killing her if she wasn’t the 
bravest little brick on earth. You 
don’t know her, Thor. You've seen her, 
and you know she’s pretty; but you 
don’t know that she’s as plucky as they 
make ’em—pluckier.”’ 

Thor answered wearily: “I’ve rather 
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guessed that, which is one of the réasons 
why I feel you should be true to her.” 

“T am true to her—truer than | ought 
to be. If I was less true it would be 
better for us both. She’d get over it—’ 

Again Thor was aware of an up-leaping 
hope. “And you, too?” 

‘Oh, I suppose so—in time.” 

“Yes, but you'd suffer.” 

Claude gave another lurch forward in 
the bed. “I couldn’t suffer worse than 
I’m suffering now, knowing I’m an in- 
fernal cad—and not seeing how to be 
any thing else.’ 

‘But you wouldn’ t be an infernal cad 
if you married her.” 

The young man flung himself about 
the bed impatiently. “Oh, what’s the 
use of talking?” 

“If she had money you could marry 
her all right.” 

** Ah, go to the devil, Thor!” 
was one of utter exasperation. 

Thor persisted. “If she had, let us 
say, four or fiv e thousand dollars a year 
of her own—’ 

Claude stretched his person half-way 
out of bed. “I said—go to the devil!” 

“Well, she has.” 

“Has what?” 

“Four or five thousand dollars a year 
of her own. That is, she will have it, 
if you and she get married.” 

“Say, Thor, have you got the jim- 
jams?” 

“I’m speaking quite seriously, Claude. 
I’ve always intended to do something 
to help you out when I got hold of 
Grandpa Thorley’s money; and, if you 
like, ll do it that way.” 

“Do it what way?” 

“The way I say. If you and Rosie 
get married, she shall have five thousand 
a year of her own.” 

“From you?” 

Thor nodded. 

The younger brother looked at the 
elder curiously. It was a long minute 
before he spoke. “If it’s to help me 
out, why don’t J have it? I’m your 
brother. [ should think I’d be the one.” 

“Because I’d rather do it that way. 
It would be a means of evening things 
up. It would make her more like your 
equal. You know as well as I do that 
father and mother will kick like blazes; 
but if Rosie has money—” 
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“If Rosie has money they Il know 
she gets it from somewhere. They won't 
think it comes down to her out of 
heaven.” 

“They can think what they like. 
They needn’t know that I have any- 
thing to do with it. They know you 
haven’t got five thousand a year, and if 
she has—why, there'll be the solid cash 
to convince them. The whole thing 
will be a pill for them; but if it’s 
gilded—” 

Claude’s knees were drawn up in the 
bed, his hands clasped about them. 
Thor noticed the strangeness of his ex- 
pression, but he was unprepared for his 
words when they came out. “Say, 
Thor, you’re not in love with her your- 
self, are you?” 

Owing to what he believed to be the 
perfection of his acting, it was the ques- 
tion Thor had least expected to be called 
on to answer. He knew he was turning 
white or green, and that his smile when 
he forced it was nothing but a ghastly 
movement of the mouth. It was his 
turn to gain time, but he could think 
of nothing more forcible than, “What 
makes you ask me that?” 

‘Because it looks so funny — so 
di umne d funny.” 

‘There’s nothing funny in my try ing 
to give a lift to my own brother, is 
there?” 

“‘N-no; perhaps not. But, see here, 
Thor—” He leaned forward. ‘You're 
not in love with her, are you?” 

Thor knew the supreme moment of 
his life had come, that he should never 
reach another like it. It was within his 
power to seize the cup and drain it—or 
thrust it aside. Of all temptations he 
had ever had to meet none had been 
so strong as this. It was the stronger 
for his knowing that if it was conquered 
now it would probably never return. 
He would have put himself beyond reach 
of its returning. ‘That in itself appalled 
him. There was some joy in feeling the 
temptation there, as a thing to be dal- 
lied with. He dallied with it now. He 
dallied with it to the extent of saying, 
with a smile he tried to temper to 
playfulness: 

“* Well, what if I was in love with her? 

Something about Claude leaped into 
flame. ‘“‘Then I wouldn’t touch a cent 
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of your money. I wouldn’t let her 
touch it. I wouldn’t let her look at it. 
I’d marry her on my own—I’Il be hanged 
if | wouldn’t. I’d marry her to-morrow. 
I’d get out of bed and marry her to- 
night. [P?’d—” 

Thor forced his smile to a tenderer 
playfulness, sitting calmly astride of his 
chair, his left arm along the back, his 
right hand holding his pipe by the bowl. 
“So you wouldn’t let me have her?” 

Claude lashed across the bed. “I’d 
see you hanged first. I’dsee youdamned. 
I’d see you damned to hell. She’s mine, 
I tell you. I’m not going to give her 
up to any one—and to you least of all. 
Do you get that? Now you know.” 

“All mght, Claude. Now I know.” 

“Yes, but I don’t know.” Claude 
wriggled to the side of the bed, drawing 
as near to his brother as he could without 
getting out. “I don’t know. I’ve asked 
you a question, and you haven’t an- 
swered it. And, by God! you’ve got 
to answer it. Sooner than let any one 
else get her, I’ll marry her and starve. 
Now speak.” 

Thor got up heavily. He had the 
feeling with which the ancients sub- 
mitted when they stood soberly and 
affirmed that it was useless to struggle 
against Fate. Fate was upon him. He 
saw it now. He had tried to elude her, 
but she had got him where he couldn’t 
move. She asserted herself again when 
Claude, hanging half out of bed, his 
mouth feverish, his eyes burning, in- 
sisted, imperiously, “Say, you—speak!” 

Thor spoke. He spoke from the mid- 
dle of the floor, his pipe still in his hand. 
He spoke without premeditation, as 
though but uttering the words that 
Destiny had put into his mouth from all 
eternity. 

“It’s all right, Claude. Calm down. 
I n—I’m going to be married to Lois 
Willoughby.” 

But Claude was not yet convinced. 
“When?” 

“Just as soon as we can fix things up 
after the tenth of next month—after I 
get the money.” 

““How long has that been settled?” 
Claude demanded, with lingering suspi- 
cion. 


“It’s been settled for years, as far as 
I’m concerned. I can hardly remember 
the time when I didn’t intend—just 
what I’m going to do.” Claude let 
himself drop back again among the pil- 
lows. “So now it’s all right, isn’t it?” 
Thor continued, making a move toward 
the door. “It ’ll be Lois and I—and you 
and Rosie. And the money will go to 
Rosie. I insist on that. It’ll even 
things up. Five thousand a year. Per- 
haps more. We'll see.” 

He looked back from the door, but 
Claude, after his excitement, was lying 
white and silent, his eyes closed, his 
profile upturned. Thor was swept by 
compunction. It had always been part 
of the family tradition to respect 
Claude’s high-strung nerves. Nothing 
did him more harm than to be thwarted 
or stirred up. With a murmured 
good-night Thor turned out the light, 
opening and closing the door softly. 

But in the passage he heard the pad 
of bare feet behind him. Claude stood 
there in his pajamas. 

“Say, Thor,” he whispered, hoarsely, 
“you're top-hole—’pon my soul you 
are.” He caught his brother’s hand, 
pulling it rather than shaking it, like 
a boy tugging at a bell-rope. ‘You're 
a top-hole brother, Thor,” he repeated, 
nervously, “and I’m a beast. I know 
you don’t care anything about Rosie. 
Of course you don’t. But I’ve got the 
jumps. I’ve been through such a lot 
during the months I’ve been meeting 
her that I’m on springs. But with you 
to back me up—” 

“Tl back you up all right, Claude. 
Just wade in and get married—and | 
guess our team will hold its own against 
all comers. Lois will be with us. She’s 
fond of Rosie—” 

With another tug at his brother’s 
arm, and more inarticulate thanks, 
Claude darted back to his room 
again. 

Thor closed his own door and locked 
it behind him. He was too far spent for 
more emotion. He had hardly the en- 
ergy to throw off his clothes and turn 
out the light. Within five minutes of 
his final assurance to Claude he was 
sleeping profoundly. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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4 EL L, I’m at ~— with 
“i the world!” Geoffrey 
ey Adams dropped the 
hey match with which he 
Re had lighted his after- 
eM dinner cigar, pulled his 
ts coffee-cup nearer, and 
little@as he looked through 
aromatic tendrils of 





squined 2 
the first in. 
smoke at his pretty wife, smiling across 


appointed table, upon 
petticoated candles shed 
their mellow beams. “‘I wonder whether 
peacefulness—one way or another—is 
always a matter of being fed up?” 

“Apropos of food,” said Suzanne, 
“do you realize, Geof, that we’ve simply 
got to give some dinners?” 

“Dinners!” he ejaculated, amazed. 

“IT begin to feel like an object of 
charity. All our friends must have 
demonstrated to their complete satis- 
faction that it’s more blessed to give 
than to receive!” 

“The light and inconsequential way 
in which the woman speaks of giving 
dinners!” he murmured. “‘One of Enga’s 
dinners?” 

“Isn’t that just like a man?” she re- 
torted. “You arrive at peace with the 
world by eating one of Enga’s dinners, 
and then call it names!” 

“You malign me. Enga’s chicken 
casserole by any other name would 
taste as good. But don’t forget that 
chicken, plus a salad and a sweet, 
doesn’t constitute a dinner. A dinner, 
my Suzanne, is a fine flower of civili- 
zation.” 

“A dinner,” sententiously observed 
his wife, “is one of three things. It’s 
either just food, or a stepping-stone, or 
a canceled debt. It’s the latter variety 
of which I speak.” 

“Any food would be a perfect dinner 
for me if salted by your presence,’ ’ he 
told her, “but even you can’t convert 
our daily bread into a function for the 
formal.” 
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“You seem to be putting social amen- 
ities on a very material basis. Why 
not allow the spirit to have some play?” 
she suggested, and he laughingly re- 
turned: 

“The spirit’s willing enough. It’s 


the food that’s weak. If you said 
spirits, now! They’ve saved many an 
otherwise shaky situation. But with 


the advent of our new national drink, 
I suppose bottled conviviality should 
remain in obscurity, g gathering cobwebs 
unto itself.” 

“Should it, indeed!’’ sniffed Suzanne. 
“What has that to do with the fine 
flower of civilization, I’d like to know: re 
Whereat they both laughed. “Joking 
aside, Geof, we ve got to do the civilized 
thing. We can’t go on honeymooning 
for ever. We must contribute our share, 
and that spells dinners. And why not? 
We have everything but the food.” 

“Granting that your setting of choice 
wedding-gifts is perfect,” he rejoined, 

“for dinner-giving food’s really a bit 
important, isn’t it?” 

“Y-yes, I suppose it is. 
certainly does not—’ She stopped 
thoughtfully, and after a moment he 
said, with a resigned shrug. 

“Oh, well, all right. I see where I 
travel the suburbanite’s well-beaten 
road to the agencies in search of a 
cook.” 

*“Not much you don’t!” she replied. 
“I bear the ills I have! Enga may be 
stupid, but she’s willing and clean— 
and she stays. And the greatest of 
these is she stays! Geof, I have an 


And Enga: 


inspiration! Couldn’t we achieve a 
company dinner on the instalment 
plan?” 


“I’m game for anything you suggest, 
but I haven’t the remotest notion what 
you’ re talking about.” 

“Listen, then! The cook-book and 
I have taught Enga to do two or three 
things really well. Why not one en- 
tire menu? One perfect dinner served 
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at intervals to different people ought 
to get us through the social clearing- 
house with flying colors.’ 

“Suzanne, you're the eighth wonder 
of the world!” he declared, and Suzanne 
blushed. But, while admiration was 
sweet, her purpose was fixed, and she 
pe rsisted. 

“You say you’re game, but are you? 
Do you fully re alize what training Enga 
is going to mean?” 

““Mean? Look here,” he demanded, 
in some dismay, “have we got to eat 
that company dinner every day until 
she learns how to cook it?” 

“No, my child. On our limited in- 
come that wouldn’t permit us to have 
even grape juice when the great occasion 
arrives. But day by day and course 
by course [ll train our minion’s fum- 
bling fingers in the way they should go, 
and you—poor dear!—will manfully 
swallow the result!” 

“All right. I’m game! But what 
do you know about the gentle art of 
cooking, anyway? 

“My dear,” lightly said Suzanne, 
“‘any woman of intelligence ought to 
cook well. So many who haven't any 
do it perfectly.” 

It was perhaps three months after 
this that Marian Fisher first heard that 
to be invited to one of the Adamses’ in- 
timate little dinners was to enjoy the 
rarest pleasure their small ‘suburban 
community afforded. The worth-while 
people one met, the good talk one heard, 
and last, but by no means least, the 
good food, made these occasions mem- 
orable to those privileged to share in 
them. 

Suzanne was the daughter of an em- 
inent man whose entire fortune had 
been swept away in one of those finan- 
cial cataclysms that occur from time 
to time, and at his death she had been 
left quite penniless, but with a large 
circle of acquaintances who met. with 
disapproval her announcement that she 
was going to marry Geoffrey Adams. 
For a girl accustomed to every ease of 
circumstance, Geof with his large fund 
of hope and ambition and his modest 
salary did not seem to offer a brilliant 
marriage. But Suzanne met their ob- 
jections lightly, assuring the doubting 
ones that she would do wonders with 
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Geof’s salary; in proof whereof she set 
about canvassing New York from Wash- 
ington Heights to Greenwich Village in 
pursuit of an apartment that met her 
requirements. After many weary days 
she said: 

“Geof, I can’t stand it! The ones 
with large rooms and open fireplaces 
have zinc bath-tubs and inclosed plumb- 
ing. Those with ‘all the modern im- 
provements’ have imitation bay-trees 
and near-marble pillars in the entrance- 
hall, and six cubby-holes occupying the 
space of one room. They all have 
hideous hardwood mantels—generally 
with colored tiles—which the landlords 
refuse to paint. At best, that would 
only convert them into whited sepul- 
chers, for the things don’t even cover 
a hole in the wall! I want something 
real! Let’s look at that place in the 
country that Betty Benson told us 
about. She says it’s nice.” 

So they went to the country, and 
Suzanne found an old red brick house 
which she insisted had .been waiting 
for her; but now Geoffrey turned scoffer. 

“Looks to me as though it had got 
tired waiting and decided to sit down,” 
he caviled, but she buoyantly returned: 

“Never you mind! Putting what 
we'll save in rent on the inside of that 
house will be like feeding the hungry. 
It will cast off its air of dejection and 
feel like a home. And think how near 
it is to the Post-road! Don’t forget 
we have friends with motors, even if 
we do walk ourselves—and not always 
by preference!” 

“All right. Just as you say,” he 
agreed. “But I’m from Missouri!” 

“Trés-bien!” was her gay retort. 
“You may incorporate the whole map 
if you want to. I’d Jove to ‘show’ you!” 

When, in the course of a few weeks, 
he saw the result of her labors, he ex- 
claimed: ‘“‘My dear, we'll have to 
frame our lease and hang it on the wall, 
for nobody, seeing this house, can ever 
be convinced that we’re not living be- 
yond our income! How in the name 
of marvels did you do it?” 

“White paint and chintz—and 
telligence,” he was told, briefly. 

Six months of gracious living in these 
surroundings had made the Adamses 
feel that theirs was indeed an enviable 
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lot. Geof said sometimes, “Really, 
Suzanne, this is too good. It tends to 
dull ambition.” But when he heard 
that Rhodes Carleton, one of the larg- 
est manufacturers in the United States, 
was looking for an Eastern sales-man- 
ager, he knew that for him ambition 
might hibernate awhile but it was 
very much alive. 

“Far be it from me to count the 
chickens before the eggs are laid,” he 
said, “but from Mr. Carleton’s atti- 
tude to-day, I think I have at least as 
a chance as anybody of getting 
the job. Phil Benson—he’s Carleton’s 
nephew, you know—says that it rests 
between Jim Fisher and me.” 

“How about offering Mr. Carleton 
the dinner?” she asked, laughing. ‘“‘It 
might serve as an incubator, in case 
the eggs are laid.” 

“Ts there anybody left worthy to be 
asked to meet such a shining light?” 
he questioned. “You insist we can’t 
repeat on this thing—though I don’t 
see why not, when the dinner’s so good.” 

“Well, perhaps you’re right,” she 
considered. “With a change or two in 
the things | make myself, perhaps | 
could offer that dinner twice—or even 
thrice—to a man.” 

“Now, why a 
woman?” 

“Dear male creature, a woman sees 
far beyond the trimmings,” she told 
him. “A few yards of lace on last year’s 
frock and a woman’s best smile will 
convince almost any man that the 
gown’s what she wants him to think it. 
So with a dinner, too.” 

“And you think a woman would drop 
on it, eh? But we can’t have only 
men at this show—and pick your guests 
with care, dear. Carleton’s not the 
average business slave. He’s a de- 
scendant as well as an ancestor.” 

yo / - ; 

Then we'll ask the most interesting 
people we know, and I'll chance any- 
body’s thinking it was necessity and 
not choice that governed the menu for 
this particular occasion. We'll have 
the Bensons, of course, as Mr. Carleton’s 
their guest, but I’m glad we don’t know 
their friends the Fishers. I hope I 
could be just as cordial, even if he is 
your rival, but I’d rather not be put 
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to the test.” 








“You have a flair for knowing the 
right people, haven’t you?” he re- 
sponded. Let’s see, that must be 
about the fourth extra sense I’ve dis- 
covered in you. How many more have 
you concealed about your little person?” 

Suzanne did not need her prettiest 
smile to convince either man or woman 
that her frock for the Carleton dinner 
was radiantly new, and at the end of 
the evening her being was flooded with 
the glow of satisfaction that comes to 
every hostess when she has said good- 
night to her last guest, a successful 
entertainment achieved. Her complete 
satisfaction might have been dampened 
a bit, however, could she have over- 
heard the conversation between Carleton 
and the Bensons on the way back to 
town. Betty was all enthusiasm, and 
said: 

“Don’t you think Suzanne’s a won- 
der, Uncle Rhodes, to live in the suburbs, 
and entertain so well, and have such a 
house to do it in?” 

Carleton paused to bite the end off a 
cigar before answering, rather dryly: 
“Very nice. But tell me something 
about Mrs. Adams. Hers seems to be 
rather a lavish hand.” 

“She does do things with ease, but 
she has the habit.” Betty’s tone was 
warmly admiring. ‘All her life she’s 
been in the midst of things, and I think 
she’s wonderful to keep it up! Every- 
one felt she was taking a risk when she 
married Geof, on his rather meager 
salary, but they evidently manage.” 

“Didn’t you tell me she was Peter 
Sanford’s daughter? She may have 
saved something from the wreck. Or 
possibly she had money of her own?” 
Carleton suggested; but his nephew re- 
plied: 

“No, she hasn’t. Geof told me at 
the time they were married that he 
wanted to take out some life-insurance, 
because they had nothing but his salary. 
I don’t know whether he’s done it yet.’ 

“Judging from their scale of living, 
I should say not,” was the elder man’s 
comment. “You can’t pad the present 
and prepare for the future on the same 
dollar. At least, I’ve never been able 
to. And I’ve never heard of any finan- 
cial Burbank who’s made luxury yield 
a profit.” 
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“Really, Uncle Rhodes, isn’t it 
rather unfair to expect a girl like 
Suzanne to drop entirely out of her old 
life?” Betty defended. 

“My dear, dropping’s not a pleasant 
sensation, but it would seem to me that 
those young people are trying for an 
altitude record in a hot-air balloon with 
no parachute. When the fall comes, 
though, I’d like to hire their cook,” he 
added. 

“You'll have to be right on the spot 
then,” said Betty. “Enga’s the envy 
of every friend they have. She’s the 
one cook who never chills those things 
she should not have chilled, nor leaves 
unheated those things she should have 
heated. There’s nothing lukewarm in 
that house, either in food or spirits.” 

“Then they do this sort of thing 
often?’ Carleton probed. 

“Well, they haven’t been married 
very long, you know, but all winter 
they’ve been giving small dinners— 
and with such success!” Betty began 
enthusiastically, but her husband, com- 
bating a chill in his uncle’s tone, inter- 
posed : 

“They’ve been entertained a lot, nat- 
urally, and Suzanne’s strong for reci- 
procity. She always plays the game 
and asks few favors.” 

“The right to play that game’s a 
privilege,” succinctly returned the other 
man, “and one to be earned. And it 
comes high.” 

“Look here, Uncle Rhodes, this isn’t 
going to queer Geof’s chances with you, 
is it?” his nephew asked, anxiously, 
and the manufacturer replied: 

“I’m sorry. He does seem in many 
ways to be the man I want. Socially 
they’re both delightful, of course, but 
extravagance is a nasty cutworm that 
I prefer to avoid. When you’ve got 
your plant nicely started, you discover 
one day that it has no roots. Now, 
Fisher’s personally less agreeable to me, 
and he lacks Adams’s imagination and 
length of vision. But he’s safe.” 

“Well, you’d have to hunt to find 
anybody more extravagant than Marian 
Fisher,” Betty mentioned. 

“She can afford to be,” he returned. 
“She has a very tidy little fortune of 
her own.” 

The next afternoon Suzanne went to 
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town to a matinée. All day the mem- 
ory of her successful dinner lingered 
pleasantly with her, and ~« :en she failed 
to find Geof on the train he usually 
took going home it seemed one more 
argument that he must bring good news 
when he came. As she walked up the 
flagged path, with its brown earth bor- 
ders that her imagination filled with 
nodding old-fashioned flowers, she was 
her most buoyant self. It was nice to 
help Geof, and she felt sure she had. 
When she let fall the knocker of the 
old battened door—* Fancy an electric 
bell on that door,” she had said to Geof 
—the sound reverberated through the 
house, and she listened for Enga’s 
heavy step. But she heard nothing. 
As she stood waiting, it was as though 
the old house listened with her, and 
the first little premonition of things 
not being as usual made her search 
hurriedly for her key and open the 
door. Silence and the chill heralding 
untended fires met her, and her first 
thought was that Enga might be ill. 
Hastening to the kitchen, she found 
it empty, and conspicuously propped 
against the bread-box was a note, which 
she seized. 


dere mis Adams [she read], 

very moch soro it mak me but I go by 
mis Fischer she say she Pay me many 
Dolars and no clos I wash. I lik you and 
mr. Adams moch but Soon I get marid 
and I need more mony 

your obedant 
ENGA 


Dazed and indignant, she stood with 
this in her hand for a moment, and then 
the thought that in half an hour Geoffrey 
might arrive made her rush with first- 
aid appliances to each dying fire. As 
she worked, she remembered that this 
was the night appointed for the forma- 
tion of the new golf club, a project in 
which she and her husband had been 
prime movers, and that if she took time 
now to cook a dinner they would in- 
evitably be late at the meeting. She 
was hastily preparing such an im- 
promptu repast as the contents of the 
refrigerator made possible when she 
heard Geof’s key in the door and ran 
to meet him, forgetting Enga’s defection 
in her eagerness to hear the good news 
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she was so confident he was bringing. 
One glance at his face, however, told 
her something was wrong, and she 
gasped: 

“Oh, Geof! What is it? 
happened ?” 

“Nothing,” he replied, with a short 
laugh. ‘That’s it! Nothing at all. 
And it’s been made quite clear to me 
that nothing’s going to happen.” 

“You mean—Mr. Carleton? But 
but w hy?’ 

“Give it uv.” Seeing her dismay, he 
tried to speak gaily. “‘Suzanne, that 
was a castle of cards we were building. 
There’s nothing doing.” 

Somehow this additional failure of 
their hopes made the domestic misfor- 
tune seem doubly poignant, and she 
wanted to sit down in the midst of her 
desolated house and weep, but, being 
Suzanne, she did not. Instead, she 
demanded, with a show of spirit: 

“Is Jim Fisher going to get it?” 

wy SUPPOSE SO. Anyhow, it’s evident 
I’m not.’ 

“This must be the Fishers’ day,” 
she said, dully. “They’ve got Enga, 
too.” 

“Enga!” 

“Yes—she’s gone. Mrs. Fisher of- 
fered her more money, and of course 
we weren’t paying her very much. When 
I got home, I found the house empty 
and cold, and no dinner—and you must 
run along and get ready, dear. You 
know we've got to go to that meeting 
to-night, and we mustn’t be late,” she 
added, hastily, realizing that she had 
tears, but that to shed them now would 
be a craven’s part. 

As they ate their improvised dinner, 
they tried to talk, but when they found 
banalities the only conversation they 
could muster they grew silent, and it 
was not until they returned from the 
meeting of the golf club, where they 
lost some of their own dejection in 
arousing other people’s enthusiasm to 
the poimt of successful organization, 
that they could broach the subject lying 
at the back of their minds. As they 
turned in at their gate Suzanne said, 
plaintively: 

“Geof, I’m hungry. How does creamed 
chicken in the chafing-dish sound to 
you?” 
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“Sounds like the relief of Lucknow!” 
he returned. “‘The famine raging in my 
interior is ‘something fierce.’”’ 

So Suzanne covered her gown with 

big Dutch apron and set about get- 
ting supper while her husband replen- 
ished the fires. Presently she said: 

“Look here, Geof o’ my heart, what 
are we glooming about, anyway? Every- 
thing’s just as it was ten days ago, be- 
fore we heard of Mr. Rhodes Carleton 
and his old position. Come on, let's 
forget him! We were perfectly happy 
before he came, and his advent hasn't 
changed a thing except our attitude 
toward what we have. Sweden’s still 
on the map, and Ellis Island’s within 
call.” 

“You're a brick, Suzanne! I know 
you're just as much disappointed as I 
am.” 

“T am not! I was, but that was 
fully two minutes ago. I’ve forgotten 
it! Why don’t we light all the candles 
and have a party, just by ourselves? 
We wasted a perfectly good one last 
night on your unappreciative old cur- 
mudgeon!” 

“Qur baked meats furnished forth 
a funeral, all right!’ He laughed, but 
it was rather ruefully. “‘Suzanne, does 
nothing ever get you down?” 

“Oh yes, it’s easy enough to get me 
down,” she blithely admitted, “but I 
don’t stay put! I’m a reversion to 
type. You know, a New England 
grandmother has set her hand and seal 
on me, and when I see food to prepare 
my spirits soar! Lights! Lights, ho!” 

While he was attending to the candles 
Adams chuckled a little, and after a 
moment he began: 

“T wonder what the Fishers— 

“Don’t speak that name in my pres- 
ence!” she interrupted, humorously 
brusque. “No woman who'll snare an- 
other woman’s cook out of her kitchen 
is to be mentioned in my house.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” he said, saluting. 
“But, just the same, it would be inter- 
esting to know what the kidnappers 
doing with the dear departed, now she’s 
got her.” 

‘Teaching her to cook, probably. 
That’s what I did.” Suzanne laughed 
a little in spite of herself. “Oh, Geof, 
do you suppose Enga confessed that 
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ment, save for the substantials of the 
one perfect dinner?” 

“If she didn’t, it’s likely to burst 
upon them convincingly some time,” 
he grinned. “Anyway, it’s rather a 
joke on us, you know, our one and only 
dinner breaking loose from its moorings 
this way. Do you think they'll eat it 
every night?” 

“Well, they can afford to. We 
couldn’t. But if they do—Geof, re- 
member what that dinner, bereft of its 
trimmings, did to us while Enga was 
learning to cook it!” 

Her preparations were almost com- 
plete when the knocker sounded and 
she looked at her husband with startled 
eyes. 

“Who on earth can that be, at this 
hour?” he exclaimed, and went at once 
to find out. Through the open door 
Suzanne heard Betty Benson’s gay ac- 
cents, and, forgetting her enveloping 
apron, ran out to greet her, calling: 

“Betty, how splendid! Where have 
you two been so late?’ Then, seeing 
the tall form of Rhodes Carleton be- 
side Geof and Phil Benson, she added, 
with a degree of formality in her still 
cordial tone: “‘Oh, how nice of you all 
to stop!” 

“That’s very kina of you. I feel 
that it’s rather an imposition,” was 
Carleton’s reserved response, but Betty’s 
vivacious voice broke in hastily: 

“IT just had to stop when I saw the 
light. Uncle Rhodes was very reluctant, 
but I told him it might be his only op- 
portunity to make a dinner call, as he 
insists he must go home in two or three 
days, and he still has a lot to do.” 

“Humph! You might understand 
better Betty’s sudden enthusiasm for 
midnight dinner calls,” chuckled Ben- 
son, “if you'd heard her crow, ‘Oh, 
there’s a light in the Adamses’ dining- 
room!’ She hoped it augured food.” 

“I knew it did!” his wife corrected, 
and then, as she glimpsed the table 
with its lighted candles and generally 
festive air of hospitality, she cried in 
dismay: “Oh, Suzanne, are you ex- 
pecting guests?” 

“Not a soul,” was the reply. “We 
were having a little party all by our- 
selves. You're just in time.’ 
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broiling a chop is her only accomplish- 





“There! What did I tell you?” 
triumphed her friend, glancing back 
over her shoulder at the men of her 
party divesting themselves of motor- 
coats in the hall. ‘Hurry, you people! 
Next time, perhaps you'll not hesitate 
to follow my impulse. I was never so 
hungry in my life.” 

“Motoring does put an edge on one’s 
appetite,” said Geof, trying to throw 
off a consciousness of constraint; and 
Suzanne, with the hostess’s natural de- 
sire to make things move easily, began 
talking rather at random as she made 
excursions to and from the kitchen, 
arranging additions to. her feast. 

“We're hungry, too,” she said. “We 
had only an impromptu dinner to- 
night, for we’ve lost our cook.” 

Carleton looked up with the first 
glimmer of real interest he had shown, 
exclaiming: “‘ You’ve lost that wonderful 
cook, Mrs. Adams, and are able to talk 
calmly about it?” while the Bensons 
demanded with one voice what had 
happened to the incomparable Enga. 

“*She’s been corrupted. with gold— 
snared under our very roof,” lightly 
returned Suzanne. ‘“‘When I went to 
town this morning I left her tending 
our hearthfire, and I returned to find 
it cold. Just at dinner-time, too!” 

“That’s what you get for feeding 
your friends not wisely but too well,” 
observed Benson. ‘‘Anyhow, tempta- 
tion’s removed from our path, Betty. 
Somebody else got her first.” 

“At least, I wasn’t betrayed by the 
tooth of a taster!” Suzanne declared, 
laughing. “Our friends have threatened 
to Jure her away, but as it turns out 
we go mourning because of the oppres- 
sion of our enemy.” 

“You’re going St. Paul one better,” 
suggested ee with a humorous 
gleam. ‘“‘When your enemy hungers, 
you hand over the cook!” 

“ Anyway, Suzanne, you can’t be as 
hungry as we are,” Betty insisted, “for 
even if your dinner was impromptu, it 
was real food. We've dined on profuse 
apologies.” 

“Really, Betty, you’ re incorrigible!” 
her husband reproached. “You can’t eat 
people’s food and then talk about it!” 

“Now, Phil! It isn’t food, but salt, 


,that forms the sacred bond,’ ’ she parried, 
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“and this was food sans salt—and sans 
everything else that goes to make 
flavor! And coming on the heels of that 


perfect dinner last night— By the 
way, Suzanne,” she broke off, as Phil 
frowned heavily at her, “what's be- 


come of Enga? Do you know who got 


her?” 


of my lost treasure. 
“Mrs. Fisher! Mrs. Jim Fisher? 
But that’s where we've been dining!” 
“What!’’ Suzanne and Geoffrey 
stared blankly at each other. 
“Betty!” sharply warned Benson. 
“But it is! We've just come from 


there!” his wife persisted. 
“What did you have to eat?” breath- 
lessly demanded Suzanne. “Any of 


the things you had here last night? x 

“Mercy, no!” Betty replied. “‘ Noth- 
ing remotely like them.” 

“*Suzanne,” said Geoffrey, “evidently 
that dinner’s still dragging its anchor!” 

Suzanne giggled. Then, as the full 
import of the situation dawned upon 
them, she and her husband broke into 
peal upon peal of laughter, and the 
others, catching the mirthful infection, 
laughed with them without knowing 
why, until Betty seized her hostess’s arm 
and shook her, demanding: 

““What’s it all about?” 


*OQh—I’m sorry!” Her friend strove 


for self-control with caught breath. “/ 
can’t tell you—but it is so funny!” 
“Why can’t you tell it?” Geoffrey 


demurred, wiping away his own tears 

of laughter. ‘ “The murder’s out. Any- 

way, we've got the story left, and if we 
, ~ . 

don’t tell it, somebody else will—and 


You 


that would be flat plagiarism! 
invented it! 


It’s yours! Go to it!” 
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So pretty Mrs. Adams, with an apolo- 
getic word to Carleton for the introduc- 
tion of details so intimately personal, 
explained the origin of the company 
dinner, touching lightly and humorous- 
ly upon the limited income which had 
made it necessary. 

“Of course, | never could have done 
it if Geof hadn’t been the stuff heroes 
are made of,” she concluded. “He's 
been the martyr to a menu.” 


“Oh, I don’t know!” he returned. 
“We both ate it, didn’t we? And I 
didn’t have to cosk it first. Anyhow, 


never again can anybody put over on 
me that quail-a-day-for-thirty-days 
stunt as any particular achievement! 
It’s a cinch—if Suzanne seasons the 
quail!” 

“T don’t think you’ve suffered much,’ 
dryly commented Carleton. “I'd like 
an opportunity to dine on that delicious 
hors-d’euvre for thirty days myself.” 

“We were spared that,” laughed 
Suzanne. ‘“Hors-d’euvres and salads 
and sweets and sauces are still dark 
mysteries to poor Enga.” 


“Evidently!” feelingly contributed 
Betty. 
“Yes,” Adams cast an amused glance 


at his wife, “they were the products 
of intelligence.” 

“Well, if you ask me, the whole thing 
was the result of genius.” Carleton 
spoke slowly. “If you were a man, 
Mrs. Adams, I should offer you my 
own job and sit at your feet. As it is, 
I’m perfectly confident that with larger 
means and increased opportunity you'll 
treble the efficiency of my Eastern sales- 
manager — that is, if you'll help me 
persuade your husband to accept the 
position. Will you?” 
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don’t read history 
| that | know must be 
false,” said Sir Robert 


%) quip applies to the delv- 
er in American history 





bringing to light quantities of literary 
iron pyrites which have for years passed 
as twenty-four-carat nuggets. Yet liars 
in history are not without uses. Robert 
Louis Stevenson hints at a moral pur- 
pose in his colloquy between two of 
the characters in Treasure Island, just 
outside the author’s ink-bottle: 


“Tf you go to that,” replied Silver, “where 
would a story begin, if ‘':*re wasn’t no 
villains?” 

“Well, that’s pretty much my thought,” 
said Captain Smollett. “The author has to 
get a story; that’s what he wants; and to 
get a story, and to have a man like the doc- 
tor (say) given a proper chance, he has to 
put in men like you and Hands. But he’s 
on the right side; and mind your eye! 


This conception that Evil and the 
Evil One exist in order to bring into re- 
lief Good and the Good One, was clearly 
brought out in Puritan theology. Jona- 
than Edwards assured his hearers that 
their joys of heaven would be height- 
ened by the opportunity to look down 
into the place which would be inhabited 
by most of their neighbors. Truthful 
historians are likewise edified by the 
pillorying of the pretenders. What 
would become of the various Sons and 
Daughters uf patriotic societies if there 
were no unhappy individuals in the 
United States who are descended from 
Hessians, and who, therefore, cannot be 
any sort of Sons or Daughters? 


Very untrustworthy statements are of- 
ten made by truthful people. A striking 
example was a speech of the late Abram 
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S. Hewitt, at a dinner of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, February 7, 
1901. Mr. Hewitt was a business man 
of high standards and great success; he 


was a fearless and efficient member of 


Congress, and Mayor of New York; he 
had a host of friends; he possessed 
reputation for keenness of mind. When, 
therefore, he paid a special tribute to the 
memory of Queen Victoria (who had 
recently passed away), his hearers ac- 
cepted his statement as a valuable first- 
hand contribution to American diplo- 
matic history. Without quoting his 
exact language, his revelation may be 
summed up as follows: 

1) In 1862 he was sent by the govern- 
ment on a confidential mission to Eng- 
land and France. (2) Minister Dayton, 
in Paris, sent him as a special messenger 
to report to Mr. Adams in London that 
Napoleon III. was trying to bring the 
British government to recognize the 
Confederacy. (3) Hewitt reported to 
Adams the next morning, who at once 
went to call on Lord John Russell, and 
on his return told Hewitt that he could 
get no satisfaction and had demanded 
an audience with the Queen. (4) Adams 
in due time went to Windsor, saw the 
Queen in the presence of Prince Albert, 
and the Queen replied, “Mr. Adams, 
give yourself no uneasiness; my govern- 
ment will not recognize the Confed- 
eracy.” 

Adams did not live to see this remark 
in print or he would have contradicted 
it, for he was not a man to subscribe to 
Wotton’s dictum, “An ambassador is 
an honest man sent to lie abroad for the 
commonwealth.” His son and biogra- 

her, the late Charles Francis Adams, 
b had a flair for unbottomed history, 
and he examined his father’s diary and 
other documentary evidence, with the 
following surprising results. (1) No 
such incident could have occurred at 
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any time in 1862, because Hewitt speaks 
of the presence of the Prince Consort at 
the interview in Windsor, and the Prince 
Consort died December 14, 1861. (2) 
Hewitt may have been, and probably 
was, sent as a messenger to carry 
despatches to Adams, although Adams's 
careful diary nowhere mentions such an 
errand. (3) Adams never had, nor 
could have had, such an interview with 
the Queen. First, because no foreign 
ministers interviewed the Queen; second, 
because his diary could not possibly have 
left out so important an incident; third, 
because it does not appear that he ever 
saw the Queen between the time of the 
death of the Prince Consort and April, 
1864. Adams was never at Windsor 
Castle in any formal capacity during his 
seven years of service, except at the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales. (4) 
After the death of the Prince Consort, 
for many months the Queen hardly com- 
municated with anybody except her 
personal household and her ministers. 
(5) It is incredible that any such inci- 
dent should have occurred, and any such 
language been used to Adams, without 
his immediately reporting it to his own 
government, and no such report exists. 
The only explanation is that Mr. 
Hewitt, with no intention except to pay 
a tribute to a great lady, had confused 
his experiences and thought he remem- 
bered an incident which never occurred. 


We: expect from writers of personal 
memoirs and autobiographies that they 
shall refresh their memories from diaries 
and letters and other data. Yet in the 
whole list of American historical liars 
none are more distinguished than some 
of these autobiographists. A shelf of 
literature might be filled with so-called 
memoirs which are full of what a genial 
journalist has called “habitual facti- 
cides.” The critics have ventured to lay 
profane hands even upon an oldest in- 
habitant of these United States—Cap- 
tain John Smith. 

Smith was no callow youth when he 
first came out to Virginia. He was 
Cones years old, and if we will 
take his word for it, as stated in his 
True Travels, he had already enjoyed at 
least fifty years’ worth of experience. 
He tells us of Orléans, of Paris, of Rouen, 
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of the Low Countries, of Brittany, of 
Marseilles, of the Greek Islands, of Vi- 
enna, of Hungary, of Alba Regalis on 
the Turkish frontier, of Transylvania. 
He slew in succession three Turkish 
princes, Lord Tubashaw, Grualgo, and 
Bonny Mulgro; and was rewarded by 
receiving a coat of arms with three 
Turks’ heads. The valiant Englishman 
was captured by Turks, became the slave 
of the Bashaw’s mistress, Charatza Tra- 
gabigzanda, and was transferred to her 
brother, who so abused him that he 
killed his master, put on the dead man’s 
clothes, and escaped to Russia. 

These astonishing adventures do not 
inspire confidence; the more so that a 
heartless critic has calculated that, ac- 
cording to his own story, John Smith, 
within a period of less than thirty 
months, sojourned some time in France, 
spent three or four years in the Low 
Countries, was shipwrecked in Scotland, 
returned to England, went to Italy, was 
long engaged in the wars on the Danube, 
and then found time for his captivity 
among the Turks. 

However hazy Smith’s early career, 
it is undeniable that he came to Vir- 
ginia in 1607, showed himself a man of 
resources and courage, got provisions 
by purchase or force from the Indians 
when otherwise the colonists would have 
starved, and was the most interesting 
figure in the first Virginia colony. It 
is not necessary to convict John Smith 
of these charges of peaceful service to 
the infant commonwealth; he admits 
them; and, besides, they are confirmed 
by other writers. 

To the student of lies the interesting 
question about John Smith is whether 
his life was or was not saved by Poca- 
hontas. Upon that point he had the 
best of opportunities to tell a thrilling 
tale in his book The True Relation, writ- 
ten in Virginia and published in England 
in 1608. Among his thrilling experiences 
he there describes a little excursion to 
the Chickahominy, where he falls in 
with hostile Indians, becomes the target 
for twenty or thirty arrows, and is cap- 
tured by two hundred men only because 
he gets mired in a swamp. Being 
brought before their Indian king, al- 
though Smith knows not a word of his 
language, he says, “I presented him 
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with a compasse diall, describing by my 
best meanes the use thereof, whereat he 
so amazedly admired, as he suffered me 
to proceed in a Geecosees of the roundnes 
of the earth, the course of the sunne, 
moone, starres and pe meena * Eventu- 
ally he is brought before “their em- 
perour,” the great Opechan Conough, 
commonly called Powhatan. Efforts are 
made to kill him by Indians whose rela- 
tives he has slain, but the guards save 
him. In due course of time, after “‘de- 
scribing to him the territories of Europe 
which was subject to our great King 
whose subject [ was, the innumerable 
multitude of his ships, I have him to 
understand the noyes of Trumpets and 
terrible manner of fighting.”” Smith is 
then sent home with four men, one car- 
rying his “‘Gonne and Knapsacke,” 
while the other two were “loded with 
bread.” 

Elsewhere in the book he mentions 
the Princess Pocahontas, daughter of 
Powhatan. This lady was only a girl— 
perhaps twelve years old—and another 
contemporary, Strachey, tells curious 
tales of the maiden’s fondness for turn- 
ing cart-wheels through the streets of 
Jamestown. About the time Pocahon- 
tas married John Rolfe and went to 
England (1616), Smith published a little 
book in which he says: 

After some six weeks [elsewhere he makes 
it four weeks] fatting amongst these salvage 
countries, at the minute of my execution, 
she hazarded the beating out of her own 
br: ines to save mine. 


Then in 1624 Smith published another 

book, the General Historie, in which his 
memory seems suddenly to have unlim- 
bered, for he rewrites his narrative, adds 
a hundred to his earlier enumeration of 
two hundred adversaries; additionally 
remembers that the Indians brought out 
a bag of gunpowder which they proposed 
to plant next spring; and 1s brought 
before Powhatan. With many new de- 
tails he describes that potentate, and 
at last comes to the most exciting scene 
in the drama. You can see it all! The 
dusky Emperor, R. C.; Princess Poca- 
hontas, L. C.; the hero before the foot- 
lights, bound but undaunted, his eyes 
flashing defiance. 

A long consultation was held, but the con- 
clusion was two great stones were brought 
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before Powhatan; then as many as could layd 
hands on him, dragged him to them, and 
thereon laid his head, and being ready with 
their clubs, to beate out his braines. Poca- 
hontas, the King’s dearest daughter, when 
no entreaty could prevaille, got his head in 
her armes, and laid her owne upon his to 
save him from death; whereat the Emperour 
was contented he should live. 


No sympathetic person would ask why 
the eye-witness and the chief person in 
this wondrous episode should have neg- 
lected for eight years to put it into his 
publications; or why it should have 
taken him sixteen years more to recall 
the affecting details. Professor Edward 
Channing impales John Smith on the 
barbed sentence, “The utter unreliabil- 
ity of Smith’s account, entirely apart 
from the Pocahontas story.” But why 
not be more trustful? Who knew more 
about his own adventures than John 


Smith? Why brand as a falsehood a 


tale which has entertained millions of 


young Americans? The proof is some- 
what inferential. It seems certain that 
Smith was a captive; and if he was con- 
demned to be brained instead of boiled, 
what more natural than that Pocahontas 
should have interposed her tender per- 
son between the uplifted club and the 
former favorite of Charatza Tragabig- 
zanda? John Smith is a fact, Pocahon- 
tass a fact, and we believe some of the 
things that John Smith tells us about 
Pocahontas. Why make distinctions? 
Perhaps he was only overcome by the 
familiar journalistic desire to sell his 
books; and he may have been the inven- 
tor of the process of saving something 
especially dreadful for the 8 p.m. edi- 
tion, which is sold on the streets at 
four-thirty. 


Ordinarily we look with confidence to 
the records of Congress, colonies and 
states, towr . counties, and cities, as giv- 
ing an unva..aished account of the pro- 
ceedings of public bodies. This confi- 
dence is somewhat diminished by the 
enormous bulk of the Congressional 
Record. When a speech three hundred 
and sixty-eight pages long by Senator 
La Follette is printed in that venerable 
depository of unread literature, we sus- 
pect that it contains a good many 
“leaves to print.” Nevertheless we are 
in the habit of thinking that our fore- 
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fathers were beyond such trifling with 
the right of free speech. When, in 1829, 
the Rev. Richard Peters published a 
General History of Connecticut, and in- 
cluded what he called “Laws made by 
this independent Dominion, and de- 
nominated Blue Laws by the neighboring 
colonies,” the presumption was that he 
had correctly quoted from his originals. 
But at that point a difficulty arises, be- 
cause nobody else has ever seen such 
remarkable edicts as the following: 


No one to cross a river, but with an au- 
thorized ferryman. 

No one shall run on the Sabbath day, or 
walk in his garden or elsewhere, except rev- 
erently to and from meeting. 

No one shall travel, cook victuals, make 
beds, sweep house, cut hair, or shave on the 
Sabbath or fasting day. 

No one shall read Common Prayer, keep 
Christmas or Saints-days, make minced pies, 
dance, pl ay cards, or pl: ay on any instrument 
of music, except the drum, trumpet, and 
jews’-harp. 

Married persons must live together, or be 
imprisoned. 

Every male shall have his hair cut round 
according to a cap. 


Peters rather covers up his tracks by 
stating that these laws were “never 
suffered to be printed”; but several sets 
of laws by which the community was 
governed were printed, and do not at all 
correspond with the Reverend Richard’s 
version. The code of 1650 does not even 
contain a law on Sabbath-breaking; but 
the court records of the time suggest 
that the good people of Connecticut 
lacked sympathy with young life. For 
example, in 1660, it is recorded that: 
“Jacob came in, and tooke up or tooke 
away her gloves. Sarah desired him to 
give her the gloves, to which he answered 
he would do so if she would give him a 
kysse, ypon which they sat down to- 
gether, his arme being about her waiste, 
and her arme upon his shoulder or about 
his necke, and he kyssed her and she 
kyssed him, or they kyssed one another.” 
In the end, as a penalty for their “wan- 
ton, uncivil, immodest and lascivious 
manner, as hath been proved,” each of 
the two parties was fined twenty shil- 
lings. On another occasion, “ John Fen- 
ner, accused for being drunke with 
strong waters, was acquitted, itt ap- 
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pearing to be of infirmity, and occa- 
sioned by the extremity of the cold.” 

Another instance of i imagination play- 
ing its will with archives is the following 
letter accredited to the Rev. Cot- 
ton Mather, and said to have been un- 
earthed by “Mr. Judkins, librarian of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society.” 
What could be more illuminating on 
colonial commerce, colonial morals, and 
on colonial fondness for Quakers than 
this? 


Boston, September ye 15th, 1682. 

To Ye Acep anv BeLovep Joun HiccInson. 

There bee now at sea a shippe (for our 
friend Mr. Esaias Holcroft of Candie did 
advise me by the last packet that it wolde 
sail some time in August) called ye Welcome, 
R. Greenaway master, which has aboard an 
hundred or more of ye heretics and malig- 
nants called Quakers, with W. Penne, who is 
ye Chief Scampe at ye hedde of them. Ye 
General Court has accordinggely given secret 
orders to Master Malachi Huxett of ye brig 
Porposse to waylaye ye said Welcome slylie 
as near ye coast of Codde as may be and 
make captive ye said Penne and his ungodlie 
crew so that ye Lord may be glorified and 
not mocked on the soil of this new countrie 
with ye heathen worshippe of these people. 
Much spoyle can be made by selling ye whole 
lotte to Barbadoes, where slaves fetch goode 
prices in rumme and sugar and we shall not 
only do ye Lord great service by punishing ye 
wicked, but we shall make great gayne for 
his ministers and people. Master Huxett 
feels hopeful and I will set down the news he 
brings when his shippe comes back. 

Yours in ye bowells of Christ, 
Cotron Marner. 


Perhaps the document would be of 
more service to historical writers but for 
the fact that it was not written “Sep- 
tember ye 15th, 1682,” but first saw 
light in the Easton Argus, published at 
Easton, Pennsylvania, April 28, 1870. 
It was not written by the Rev. Cotton 
Mather, but by Mr. James S. Shunk, 
editor of the aforesaid Argus. Mr. Jud- 
kins was never librarian of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society or of any 
other historical Massachusetts society. 


A favorite type of falsified historical 
material is the artificial supply of 
speeches and letters of public men. 
eas M. Field in his Our Western Ar- 
chipelago prints the following extract 
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Daniel Webster, made in 1844: 


What do we want with the vast, worthless 
area, this region of savage and wild beasts, 
of ceserts, of shifting sands and whirlwinds 
of dst, of cactus and prairie-dogs? To what 
use could we ever hope to put these great 
deserts, or these endless mountain ranges, 
impenetrable, and covered to their base with 
eternal snow? What use can we have for 
such a country? Mr. President, I will never 
vote one cent from the public treasure to 
place the Pacific coast one inch nearer to 
Boston than it is now. 

The difficulty with this unpatriotic 
utterance is that there is not the a 
est proof that Webster ever made i 
Field got it from George L. Chase, of 
Hartford, in November, 1896; and third 
parties think that Mr. Chase is reported 
to have said that he read the speech in 
an article which he saw on a trip to the 
Pacific coast! There the authority ends, 
its only basis being the well-known 
apathy of Webster on the subject of 
Oregon. 

In Curtis’s Industrial Development of 
Nations appear the two following phrases 
purporting to be quotations from the 
words of Abraham Lincoln: 


I do not know much about the tariff, but 
I know this much, when we buy manufac- 
tured goods abroad, we get the goods and the 
manufacturer gets the money. When we 
buy the manufactured goods at home, we get 
both the goods and the money. 

When an American paid $20 for steel rails 
to an English manufacturer, America had the 
steel and England the $20. But when he 
paid $20 for the steel to an American manu- 
facturer, America had both the steel and the 
$20. 

A recent effort to place these ex- 
tracts has had no result. Careful search 
in the two editions of Lincoln’s Works, 
in his speeches in Congress, in his Presi- 
dential Messages, in the elaborate bi- 
ographies, and in the Republican cam- 
paign text-books, fails to bring either of 
the extracts to the light. In certain 
notes written in 1846-7 Lincoln, who 
was then a Whig, argues that protection 
leads in the end to cheaper prices. 


These reflections [says Lincoln] show that 
to reason and act correctly on this subject 
we must not look merely to buying cheap, 
nor yet to buying cheap and selling dear, 
but also to having constant employment, so 


purporting to be taken from a speech of 


something to sell. 


In an address at Pittsburg in 1861 
on his way to Washington, he takes up 
the railroad-iron question as follows: 


For instance, labor being the true standard 
of value, is it not plain that if equal labor 
get a bar of railroad iron out of a mine in 
England, and another out of a mine in Penn- 
sylvania, each can be laid down in a track at 
home cheaper than they could exchange 
countries, at least by the carriage? 

But beyond the impossibility of veri- 
fying the two extracts, there is the ad- 
ditional difficulty that Abraham Lincoln 
died April 15, 1865, and according to 
Swank (who is an authority upon the 
subject) the first steel rail was rolled in 
the United States May 24, 1865. 


From the days of Herodotus down to 
the latest explorer returned from the 
wilds of South America, mankind has 
been prone to query accounts published 
by the wanderer, and then has discov- 
ered that he spoke but the simple truth, 
for Shakespeare says: 


Travelers ne’er did lie, 

Though fools at home condemn ’em. 

One of the most interesting of these 
early traveling liars, John Josselyn, came 
in 1638 and 1663 to New England, and 
has left written accounts of his two 
voyages. It is delightful to find in his 
work an early example of the favorite 
sea-serpent myth. 


At this time we had some neighboring 
Gentlemen in our house, who came to wel- 
come me into the Countrey; where amongst 
variety of discourse they told me of ... a 
Sea-Serpent or Snake, that lay quoiled up 
like a Cable upon a Rock at Cape-dnn; a 
Boat passing by with English aboard, and 
two Indians, they would have shot the Ser- 
pent, but the Indians disswaded them, say- 
ing, that if he were not kill’d out-right, they 
would be all in danger of their lives. 


Josselyn was much interested in natu- 
ral history, and appears to be the only 
observer of his time who made the 
acquaintance of “the pilhannaw bird”’ 
which would be a fortune in these days 
of the high price of eggs. 

The Pilhannaw or Mechquan, much like 


the description of the 7ndian Ruck, a mon- 
strous great Bird, a kind of Hawk, some say 


that we may have the largest amount of 
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an Eagle, four times as big as a Goshawk, 
white “Mail’d, having two or three purple 
Feathers in her head as long as Geeses 
Feathers they make Pens of, the Quills of 
these Feathers are purple, as big as Swans 
Quills and transparent; her Head is as big 

1 Childs of a year old, a very Princely 
Bird; when she soars abroad, all sorts of 
feathered Creatures hide themselves, yet she 
never preys upon any of them, but upon 
Fawns and Jaceals: She Ayries in the Woods 
upon the high Hills of Ossapy, and is very 
rarely or seldome seen. 

The earliest traveler in our Far West, 
Father Hennepin, has for more than two 
centuries drawn upon himself the sus- 
picions of historical critics. Even in his 
own time some people who had good 
opportunities for a judgment thought 
him a liar. Thus, La Salle wrote: 


It is necessary to know him somewhat, 
for he will not fail to exaggerate everything; 
it is his character. 

And Father Charlevoix says: 

As for the substance of matters, Father 
Hennepin thought he might take a traveler’s 
license, hence he is much decried in Canada, 
those who accompanied him having often 
protested that he was anything but veritable 
in his history. 


If Father Hennepin had confined him- 
self either to his first book, La Descrip- 
tion de la Louisiane, published in 1683, 
or to his Nouvelle Découverte, which was 
published in 1697, he would have had 
larger likelihood of being believed; for, 
like John Smith, he seems to have had a 
faculty for forgetting in his second vol- 
ume what he put into the first one. For 
example, in the Découverte, Hennepin re- 
members that he went down the Missis- 
sippi to its mouth; whereas in the earlier 
Louisiane he had only gone up the river 
to the Falls of St. Anthony. The sharp- 
ness of his later memory is shown by 
this statement of the characteristics 
of the Mississippi River: “From the 
mouth of the river of the Illinois this 
river... is almost a league wide. It 
is very deep and has no sand-banks, 
nothing interferes with navigation, and 
even the largest ships might sail into 
it without difficulty.” He must also 
have visited Niagara Falls, where he no- 
ticed “that the water plunges down more 
than 600 feet, falling as into an abyss, 
which we could not behold without a 
Vou. CXXXI.—No. 785.—91 
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shudder.” The late John Gilmary Shea, 
in his edition of Hennepin, accounts for 
these discrepancies on the theory that 
the book was set up by two successive 
printers and that somebody put in the 
Mississippi narrative “as an _ after- 
thought.” As for the Falls; doubtless 
Hennepin’s experience was the same as 
that of Mark Twain, who, when he went 
to Niagara, found the hack fares so 
much higher than the Falls that he never 
noticed the latter! 





From two professions, divinity and 
authorship, is expected not only the 
truth, but originality. From fifty-two 
to a hundred and four times a year a 
minister is expected to say something 
profound, which must come solely from 
within his own mind. Even to use an 
old sermon too frequently takes the life 
out of his discourses; and the plagiarist 
is almost certain to reveal himself by an 
unnatural ease and glibness. 

The same stern ethics control the au- 
thor of historical works; he must con- 
stantly be producing something impor- 
tant, and must state it as it has never 
been stated before. Men with a quick 
memory for phrases often find them- 
selves using borrowed epigrams which 
they undoubtedly believe to be their 
own; but when an author in line after 
line, and paragraph after paragraph, 
closely agrees with a previous writer, he 
is unfeelingly set down as a liar, al- 
though the copied material may be near- 
er the truth than anything he could 
himself produce. 

In American history there are several 
instances of remarkable lifting of ma- 
terial by one author or another. Hen- 
nepin has already been marked as a 
transgressor of that sort. Another in- 
stance is one of the respectable writers 
of the history of the Revolution, the 
Rev. William Gordon, who received 
honorary degrees from Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton. In 1788 he published a 
history of the Revolution in four vol- 
umes, and such scholars as George Ban- 
croft, Edward Channing, and Justin 
Winsor accepted him as solid and valu- 
able. The late Professor Moses Coit 
Tyler of Cornell says it is not possible 
to resist the impression that he is an honest 
man, and meant to be a truthful and a fair 
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historian. . In a thousand casual hints 
and glances ‘of meaning, one perceives the 
immense advantage he derived from his 
intimate communication with the great 
civilians and soldiers who conducted the 
Revolution. 


Notwithstanding this passport to ve- 
racity, Gordon was a transferrer. To be 
sure, in his preface he says that 


Dodsley’s Annual Register... and other 
publications have been of service to the 
compiler of the present work, who has fre- 
quently quoted from them, without varying 
the language except for method and con- 
ciseness. 


That statement, like many other as- 
sertions, is true so far as it goes, and yet 
false in substance. Professor Orin G. 
Libby has been so unkind as to follow 
out this hint, and, by careful compari- 
son, page by page, has established the 
fact that two-thirds of all the material 
with reference to European events and 
conditions has been lifted out of the 
English Annual Register, which was 
edited by Edmund Burke. A very con- 
siderable proportion of the portions of 
the work dealing with American events 
has also been appropriated. It is Pro- 
fessor Libby’s opinion that not more 
than a tenth of the whole work can be 
considered original. Gordon’s methods 
are illustrated by a single pair of paral- 


lels: 
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The proclamation 
for dissolving the Par- 
liament operated like 
a thunderclap with 
respect to suddenness 
and surprise on those 
not in the secret. 


When the procla- 
mation for the dis- 
solving of it appeared, 
it wrought like a 
thunderclap, with re- 
spect to suddenness 
and surprise on those 


who were unac- 
quainted with the de- 
sign. 


Even where Gordon had, or could 
have had, original documents, such as 
the votes of Boston town meetings, he 
copied them from the Annual Register, 
and sometimes copied them wrong. On 
the Southern war he has copied exten- 
sively from Ramsay’s History, the manu- 
script of which was sent him for that 
purpose; but he rarely makes acknowl- 
edgment of his source. 

Gordon had many unfriendly critics, 


such as John Adams, who said of him, 
“He is an eternal talker, and somewhat 
vain, and not accurate or judicious.” 
And Alexander Hamilton called him an 
“old Jesuit.” An example of Gordon’s 
method is in a letter which he wrote a 
few days after the battle of Lexington 
and Concord, accepting the usual state- 
ment that a British « hen called to the 
Americans, “You damned rebels, lay 
down your arms!” And another ex- 
claimed, “‘ Disperse, ye rebels!” In his 
history this is softened down to the 
phrase used by the Annual Register, “Dis- 
perse, ye rebels! Throw down your arms 
and disperse!” The theory of John 
Adams and others was that Gordon was 
paid by somebody in England to alter 
his history to the disadvantage of the 
Americans. 


The way of the biographer, and par- 
ticularly of the sentimental biographer, 
is filled with temptations to deviate from 
the straight and narrow path of truth. 
The biographer has special opportuni- 
ties to be untruthful by omitting truths, 
as in the instance of the Russian school- 
book which relates that Czar Ivan died 
in the presence of five or six of the nobles 
of the court, whose names are given as 
authority—simply omitting the trifling 
explanation that these witnesses were 
the Czar’s assassins! Out of the multi- 
tude of particular instances of unfaithful 
biographies two may be selected for our 
special admiration. 

First, and still unapproachable, as a 
biographer who creates the subject of his 
book, comes Parson Weems—that be- 
loved, graceless, national favorite—who 





was an estimable clergyman and one of 


the first and probably the most success- 
ful of book-agents in American history; 
he is also eminent because he has impei- 


ishably entwined his name with that of 


the Father of his Country. Mason Locke 
Weems, as the nineteenth child of David 
Weems, had eighteen opportunities to be 
guiled by his brothers and sisters. He 
was ordained a clergyman, became rec- 
tor of All Hallows parish, combined 
with it a girls’ school, preached occasion- 
ally to negroes, and somehow drew upon 
himself the dislike of his parish. He 
probably | held services occasionally in 
Pohick Church, in which, years before, 
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George Washington had worshiped; and 
upon this slender connection he based 
the title which he later assumed of “‘for- 
merly rector of Mount Vernon parish.” 

Bishop Meade says of him that when 
he prayed, “neither young nor old, 
grave nor gay, could keep their risible 
faculties from violent agitation.” The 
good bishop relates, further, that Weems 
was once found on a court day selling 
books in front of a tavern, among them 
Paine’s Age of Reason. When reproved, 
he produced a reply to Paine by Bishop 
Llandaff, saying, “‘ Behold the antidote; 
the bane and the antidote are both be- 
fore you.” After 1792 he wandered 
about the country with a fiddle, selling 
books of all kinds, and particularly his 
own books, some of his “best-sellers.” 

Then, in 1800, he made the great hit of 
his life in his Life of George Washington. 
This immortal work was originally a 
brief account of Washington’s service 
in the French and Indian and Revolu- 
tionary wars, couched in the impassioned 
language of the time, as, for example, 
the account of the aftermath of the bat- 
tle of Lexington: 


Never, before, had the bosoms of the 
swains experienced such a tumult of heroic 
passions. They flew to their houses, snatched 
up their arms, and, in spite of their screaming 
wives and children, flew to the glorious field 
where liberty, heaven-born goddess, was to 
be bought for blood. . . . Fast as they came 
up their ready musquets began to pour the 
long red streams of fiery vengeance. The 
enemy fell back appalled; while the gathering 
thousands hung upon their flight. Every 
step of their retreat was stained with trickling 
crimson; every hedge or fence which they 
passed took large toll of hostile carcasses. 


In later editions Weems adds what we 
should now call an appreciation of Wash- 
ington, in which are many anecdotes 
which are either true, or ought to be 
true, about the Father of his Country, 
combined with amazing quantities of 
good advice. Weems lived in a period 
when it was thought a moral duty to 
look upon the patriots of the Revolution 
and the fathers of the Constitution as 
demigods; it did not expect its histori- 
ans to search for elaborate details and 
infinitesimal finish of statement. They 
wanted a good round mouthful of biog- 
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raphy just as they wanted a boiling-hot 
sermon on perdition. 

Weems’s Life of Marion was confess- 
edly an “Historical Romance,” and his 
Life of Washington is not much more 
authentic. Doubtless the lively parson 
had no thought of deceiving his readers 
by inventing long dialogues and telling 
speeches; and perhaps his shade is to- 
day surprised and gratified to know that 
the story of the hatchet is an American 
classic which has crystallized the impres- 
sion of Washington in the minds of 
millions of Americans. The text of this 
immortal invention is perfectly well 
known to every virtuous American boy 
and girl: 


The following anecdote is a case in point. 
It is too valuable to be lost, and too true to 
be doubted, for it was communicated to me 
by the same excellent lady to whom | am 
indebted for the last. 

““When George,” said she, “‘was about six 
years old, he was made the wealthy master 
of a hatchet! of which, like most little boys, 
he was immoderately fond; and was con- 
stantly going about chopping everything 
that came in his way. One day in the gar- 
den, where he often amused himself hacking 
his mother’s pea-sticks, he unluckily tried the 
edge of his hatchet on the body of a beautiful 
young English cherry-tree, which he barked 
so terribly, that I don’t believe the tree ever 
got the better of it. The next morning the 
old gentleman, finding out what had befallen 
his tree, which, by the way, was a great 
favorite, came into the house; and with 
much warmth asked for the mischievous 
author, declaring at the same time that he 
would not have taken five guineas for his 
tree. Nobody could tell him anything about 
it. Presently George and his hatchet made 
their appearance. “George,” said his father, 
“do you know who killed that beautiful 
little cherry-tree yonder in the garden?” 
This was a tough question; and George stag- 
gered under it for a moment, but quickly 
recovered himself, and, looking at his father, 
with the sweet face of youth brightened with 
the inexpressible charm of all-conquering 
truth, he bravely cried out: “I can’t tell 
a lie, pa; you know I can’t tell a lie. I did 
cut it with my hatchet.” “Run to my arms, 
you dearest boy,” cried his father, in trans- 
ports, “‘run to my arms; glad am I, George, 
that you killed my tree; for you have paid 
me for it a thousand fold. Such an act of 
heroism in my son is worth more than a 
thousand trees, though blossomed with silver, 
and their fruits of purest gold.” 

It was in this way by interesting at once 
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both his heart and head, that Mr. Washington 
conducted George with great ease and 
pleasure along the happy paths of virtue. 

This story was first printed by Weems 
in 1806. The “aged lady, who was a 
distant relative, and, when a girl, spent 
much of her time in the family,” was 
probably also a creation. As for the 
tale, it is a curious fact that a grandson 
of Weems says that one of Weems’s 
children, not long after Washington’s 
death, cut down a “Pride of China,” 
candidly confessed his fault, and was re- 
warded with a sound whipping! If this 
anecdote be true, Weems was doing his 
best to make out that the father of 
George Washington was a wiser and 
kindher man than Weems himself. 

The other well-known tale of the cab- 
bage-seed which grew up to form the 
words “GEORGE WASHINGTON” is the 
more artistic; but unfortunately the 
same story had previously been related 
by James Beattie as an instance of his 
lofty method of dealing with his own 
son, James Hay Beattie. The coin- 
cidence is too apt, and though Wash- 
ington could not tell a lie, there seems 
reason to believe that his biographer 
could. 

It is odd that a book laid down 
upon the same lines in our own day 
should have had a somewhat similar 
success. In 1900 the late A. C. Buell 
published a life of Paul Jones in two 
volumes, which was widely read, and is 
said to have been for some years used 
as an authority in Annapolis Academy. 
As a naval historian Buell was an Odys- 
seus who steered safely between the 
Scylla of the Nation and the Charybdis 
of the American Historical Review. Both 
these grave periodicals discussed Buell’s 
book just as though it were serious. 
They did not appear to view it as a prac- 
tical joke intended to teach Americans 
to distrust appearances, to think about 
the books that they read, and to con- 
sider what were their grounds for admir- 
ing the heroes of the Revolution. The 
story of the cabbage-seed with all its 
quaint and awkward language has a 
moral purpose, whereas Buell’s John 
Paul Jones is a work of the imagination, 
which, if it were true, would not much 
heighten our respect for the Admiral. 

Several different people have tracked 





Buell to his lair. Mrs. Reginald de 
Koven, who has since written a life of 
Jones, posted the book in the New York 
Times of June 10, 1906. Junius Davis, 
of Wilmington, North Carolina, wrote 
some extremely pertinent “Facts about 
John Paul Jones” in the South Atlantic 
Quarterly; and Charles O. Paullin has 
scarified Mr. Buell in the Proceedings of 
the United States Naval Institute. Ap- 
parently what Richard Grant White 
would have called the “slantindicular” 
character of the book clung to the author 
after it was published. Paullin tried to 
probe Buell during his lifetime, and got 
from him no more satisfaction than the 
statement that 


When compiling the matter for my his- 
tory I never had any idea of being made a 
defendant in the premises, or being called 
upon to prove anything by proffer of original 
documents. . . . As a result I was careless 
about preserving documentary evidence. For 
this reason, about all I can do now is to say 
that those who take sufficient interest in my 
statements to read them must accept them 
as authority, so far as I am concerned, with- 
out “going behind the returns.” 


Buell might fairly be included in the 
list of record-makers—that is, makers 
of documentary records—for throughout 
the work he has not hesitated to intro- 
duce documents which never had any 
existence outside his own teeming brain. 
He mentions the “Robert Morris pa- 
pers” and “Gouverneur Morris papers” 
as being in the New York Historical 
Society, although in 1900 no such collec- 
tions had ever been in the custody of 
the Society. He refers to a printed 
French collection of John Paul Jones’s 
papers which cannot be found in any 
library. He refers to a Mémoire of Jones 
by one Adrien de Cappelle, which also 
is not in any catalogue. He refers to 
the printed Memorial Papers of Joseph 
Hewes, but there is no such book; and to 
Hewes’s manuscripts, but he never used 
the actual Hewes manuscripts, and the 
Hewes letters which he prints are flat 
forgeries. In fact, the man ought to be 
considered not a writer, but an inventor 
of books. He makes one think of Mark 
Twain’s praise of the duck-billed platy- 
pus, so gay and so versatile: “If he 
wanted eggs,” said Mark Twain, “he 
laid them.” 
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Buell’s inventions as to John Paul 
Jones’s connection with the founding of 
the American navy are too long and too 
involved for treatment here; nor is there 
space to deal with those fabrications as 
to John Paul Jones’s life in Paris, which 
appear to have led to the discovery and 
transfer of a human body to this coun- 
try. It would be unfair, however, to so 
accomplished a liar as Buell not to ad- 
mire the pattern of his embroidery in 
the matter of Jones’s estate. The bi- 
ographer attacks the problem with the 
same calm, matter-of-fact assurance 
with which one might say, “Vincent 
Astor inherited a fortune from his 
father.” 

Old William Jones had died in 1760, and 
by the terms of his will had made John Paul 
the residuary legatee of his brother in case 
the latter should die without issue; provided 
that John Paul would assume, as his brother 
had done, the patronymic of Jones. On his 
visit to Rappahannock in 1769, Captain 
John Paul legally qualified under the pro- 
visions of the will of William Jones by record- 
ing his assent to its requirements in due form. 

Buell even finds in what he calls “a 
quaint old Colonial record,” a descrip- 
tion of the property thus acquired. 

About 3,000 acres of prime land, border- 
ing for twelve furlongs on the right bank of 
the Rappahannock, running back southward 
three miles, 1,000 acres cleared and under 
plough or grass, 2,000 acres strong, first- 
growth timber, grist-mill with flour-cloth and 
f: ns, turned by water power; mansion, over- 
seer’s house, negro quarters, stables, tobacco- 
houses, threshing-floor, river wharf, one 
sloop of 20 tons, thirty negroes of all ages 
(18 adults), 20 horses and colts, 80 neat- 
cattle and calves, sundry sheep and swine, 
and all necessary means of tilling the soil. 

This is a delightful picture to which 
might with equal safety be added the 
future Admiral, smoking a long pipe upon 
the veranda, while slaves converge from 
different directions with supplies of 
drinkables. There are, however, a few 
slight inaccuracies in this account, which 
have been unearthed by the diligence of 
Junius Davis. (1) Old William Jones 
never left John Paul a penny under any 
circumstances, and never required him 
to adopt the patronymic of Jones. 
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John Paul therefore never legally 
qualified as his heir. (3) He never in- 
herited anything from his brother Will- 
iam Paul, who left all his property to his 

‘beloved sister, Mary ‘oe and her 
two eldest children.” ) Instead of 
3,000 acres of land, Willigm Jones ap- 
pears at one time to have owned 397 
acres which was sold in his lifetime. 
5) John Paul did not inherit a mansion, 
overseers house, negro quarters, and 
negroes, because he did not inherit a 
square foot or a round dollar. 

Buell quotes from an ethereal manu- 
script letter from Paul Jones to the effect 
that in three years he had drawn 2,000 
guineas from his estate. “‘Of this sum 
goo guineas remain on balance in my 
favor in the Bank of North America or 
in the hands of Mr. Ross.” But on May 
4, 1777, a genuine letter from Jones 
speaks of an “unprofitable suspense of 
20 months (having subsisted on 50 
pounds only)”; and nothing in Jones’s 
whole career shows such marvelous fore- 
sight as his deposit in the Bank of North 
America in 1776, inasmuch as that bank 
was not in existence till 1781! 

No man ever had so complaisant a 
biographer! John Paul Jones lived an 
adventurous life as merchant-captain; 
as captor of the Serapis; as a terror to 
the English Channel; as Russian ad- 
miral—more came to him than to most 
Americans of his time, in money, in 
excitement, and in glory. To these ad- 
vantages his biographer has liberally 
added an estate, without expense, either 
to John Paul Jones or to Buell; and a 
bank account before there were any 
banks. 

Throughout this catalogue of gifted 
writers who transferred to history and 
biography talents that belong in the field 
of the serial novels, only one general 
comment may be applied: Whether they 
are forging documents, capturing the 
choice pages of previous writers, or sim- 
ply letting their fancy play upon a 
historical problem, they are all subject 
to Joe Gargery’s remark: “Lies is lies. 
Howsoever they come, they didn’t ought 
to come, and they come from the father 
of lies, and work round to the same.” 
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Horatio 


BY KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 


HOEVER said all men 
may not be alike but 
all husbands are, knew 
» a good deal about hus- 

a bands. Horatio is a 

m, husband. Mine. One 
— Stes of his peculiarities is to 
ask me, if I do anything a little unusual, 
what on earth I did it for, in a tone I 
have noticed in other husbands; and 
when he uses that tone I never teil him. 
A woman doesn’t always know why she 
does things, does not always have time 
to think in advance. She only knows 
she must do them, and thinks afterward. 

Certainly that was the way I let two 
strange men come into our house a few 
weeks ago and forgot to ask them their 
names until they were in our best guest- 
room and were making themselves com- 
fortable for a stay of some days. They 
told me they were delegates to the State 
Educational Convention then meeting 
in the city, and I believed them. 

The papers had been full of the com- 
ing convention, and | had read of it with 
interest, but I had given no time or 
attention to the programme, to the 
speakers, or to the exact date of its 
opening, and when I saw the two men 
at our front door as I came up the steps, 
I thought they were visitors. The door 
was open and Slocum was standing in- 
side, and not until he coughed did I 
remember I must speak. 

“Did you wish” —I looked at first one 
and then the other—‘“did you wish to 
see me? I am Mrs. Tilghman.” 

“I beg your pardon.” The taller of 
the two men smiled, a half-shy smile, 
and, hat in hand, drew back. “I’m 
afraid we’ve made a mistake, but we 
were sent here—that is, we thought we 
were. We are looking for a room in 
which we can stay during the conven- 
tion. We are delegates from Fenwick 
County, and we can’t find a room any- 
where. Everything is taken. We had 
engaged a room on Cherry Street, but—” 






he hesitated—“one of our lady teachers 
decided to come with us at the last 
moment, and we gave it to her. You— 
you don’t rent rooms, I suppose?” 

Slocum’s cough behind me had its 
usual effect, and as I turned toward him 
I did what I had no idea of doing before 
he coughed. Slocum’s sense of dignity, 
of Horatio’s superiority over all other 
men, and of Horatio’s home as a sacred 
inclosure from which all should be de- 
barred who cannot present proper cre- 
dentials, will make a Socialist of me some 
day. He is a perfect butler and an 
equally perfect snob, and when he heard 
Horatio’s wife asked if she rented rooms 
his powers of restraint were strained. 
He coughed, and at the cough I came 
inside the door. 

“T think it’s raining— Won’t you 
come in?” I waved Slocum aside, and, 
motioning to the two young men, | went 
toward the library. As the light fell on 
them I noticed one was tall and slender, 
with a fine face of clear-cut features, and 
eyes that were deep-set and of a blueness 
that was singularly striking. They were 
very unusual eyes. The other man was 
shorter and heavier, with black hair and 
eyelashes and a close-clipped black mus- 
tache, and as they took their seats I saw 
that the younger and taller one had on 
no overcoat. 

“T am sorry I haven’t any rooms to 
rent,” I said. Slocum was beyond hear- 
ing. “‘We don’t rent rooms. Did you 
say some one sent you here?” 

“We thought this was the house.” 
The tall, blond boy laughed and looked 
at me with something of merriment in 
his eyes. “We've been sent to so many 
places to-day that we’ve gotten mixed 
as to directions. Some one around the 
corner told us some one around here 
would take us in, she thought. There 
are so many more delegates than were 
expected that the committee ran out of 
rooms before we got here. The ladies, 
of course, had to be placed first. We 
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ought to have known this wasn’t the 
house, but we hoped it was.” He 
laughed again, and the well-shaped lips 
curved into a whimsical smile. “‘We’ve 
walked al! over town, and this was so 
much the—” 

“But the hotels. Have you tried 
them? Are they full, too?” My voice 
was anxious. It seemed unreasonable 
that in a city the size of ours accommo- 
dations could not be secured. 

“The hotels are too expensive. We 
can’t afford their prices.” The dark- 
haired man got up. “We are sorry to 
have troubled you, and we thank you 
for your courtesy. Good night.” 

Bowing, he turned toward the door, 
followed by his friend, who had bowed 
also, and, getting up, I, too, went into the 
hall. A rush of cold air as Slocum held 
the door open made me shiver, and 
looking at him I saw the young man with 
the beautiful eyes and merry mouth 
shiver also, and | spoke quickly. 

“Oh, do come back!” ‘They had 
reached the porch and were going down 
the steps. “I think we can let you have 
a room. You must come back, indeed 
you must!” 

In the light which streamed out from 
the hall I saw the younger man hesitate, 
but his companion turned at once. 
“Thank you,” he said; “we will be very 
glad to come. You are very good to 
let us. You go in, Donald. I'll go 
round and get the bags and bring them 
up.” He turned to me. “I have an 
engagement at seven-thirty, and I am 
to speak between nine and ten, so there 
is little time left to look for lodgings.” 
He took the number of our house, writ- 
ing it in a note-book, then, lifting his 
hat, turned and walked rapidly down 
the street. 

Inside the hall, Slocum was standing 
erect and rigid. Amazement was the 
emotion that filled him, but expression 
of emotion not being permitted, his 
disapproval and despair could only be 
emitted by wave vibrations, and, con- 
scious of them, I turned to the boy by 
my side. 

“*T will show you your room,” | said, 
and led the way up-stairs. As I reached 
the top I hesitated. To which room 
should I take him? A cough fiom Slo- 
cum decided me. I opened the door 
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to the right, touched a button and 
flooded the place with light. It is a very 
pretty room, all rose and white, with a 
bath adjoining, and as its occupant 
looked around | heard him draw in his 
breath slightly. 

“You are very kind,” he said, shyly. 
i thank you very much. I wouldn’t 
be so tired if I were not just out of a 
seven weeks’ spell of fever. It leaves one 
a bit rocky.” He was seemingly twen- 
ty seven or eight, and in his face was a 
certain fineness that gave it distinction, 
also something that showed a fight which 
had been won; but perennial youth was 
there also. I was quite certain he would 
be nice to know. 

“If there’s anything you want, just 
ring for Slocum.” With my hand on the 
door-knob, I hesitated. “Will you wait 
here for your friend?” 

“If I may, please—if you do not 
mind.” He looked at me with sudden 
anxiety. “I got up at five o’clock, and 
since I reached the city I haven’t sat 
down except at lunch for a few minutes. 
We had no idea it would be so hard to 
get a room, and if you had not been 
merciful—” He steadied himself, put- 
ting his hands on the back of a chair, 
and through the smile on his face I saw 
it whiten. “If you hadn’t taken us in—” 

*“*1’m so glad I had no guests and could 
take you.” I backed out quickly. 
“Good night, and don’t hesitate to ring 
for what you want.” 

Half an hour later Horatio in dinner 
garments stood before the library fire 
and looked down at me. Horatio is 
hardly handsome, but he is very well 
made. About him is the security of 
success, of the well-being that embodies 
wise living and evidences a past that 
was plentiful in things desirable and 
justifies the hope of a satisfactory future. 
In the nine years of our life together I 
had never been sorry for a moment that 
I had married him. Yet all husbands 
are difficult at times, and I had an idea 
that this was going to be one of the 
times. 

“Horatio,” I said, “did you know we 
were entertaining two of the delegates 
to the Education Convention now going 
on?” 

“We are doing what?” Horatio 
stopped the cigarette on its way to his 
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mouth. “We are entertaining a half- 
dozen at the hotel, | suppose. I sent a 
check for that purpose, or any other the 
committee preferred. It’s a blamed nui- 
sance, this continual calling for contri- 
butions to take care of and make a frolic 
for a lot of people who want to come to 
town for a few days. If they ask you 
for anything, tell them I’ve already con- 
tributed.” 

“Oh, I contributed too, but I’m not 
talking about money. Everybody gives 
money for the convention things. The 
delegates pay their own expenses, but 
there aren't enough rooms for the peo- 
ple who have come, and they can’t 
afford to go to hotels—that is, the coun- 
try ones can’t. They are teachers most- 
ly, and the salaries given the teachers in 
the public schools are a disgrace to the 
state. You've said so a dozen times. 
It has turned so cold, and one of them— 
the younger one—had no overcoat, and 
he’s just out of a seven weeks’ spell of 
fever, and was so tired I couldn’t turn 
him away—I couldn’t. They are up- 
stairs now.” 

“They are what?” 

I always dislike that tone of voice in 
Horatio. It has that what-under-the- 
heavens-next sound, but I paid no atten- 
tion toit. I am doubtless at times a trial 
to Horatio. He was brought up accord- 
ing to custom and convention, and I 
wasn’t brought up at all. His family 
still exercises influence over him. “They 
are what?” he repeated. 

“Up-stairs.” I leaned back in my 
chair and put my feet on the footstool, 
regarding them closely. “Ifyou will 
sit down I will tell you about it.” 

He did not sit down, and it took a very 
short while to tell what I had done. It 
sounded very unwise, but I wasn’t sorry 
I had done it. That tired boy up-stairs 
kept me from being sor:.”, and Horatio’s 
expression of half-incomprehension and 
half-indignation failed to affect me. 

“You mean you invited two perfectly 
strange men to come into your house and 
take possession of it? Gave them your 
best guest-room, gave them—” Hora- 
tio’s voice was as amazed as Slocum’s 
attitude had been. Men of all classes 
have much in common. “What are 
their names?” 

“| did not ask their names. I didn’t 





care who they were. I knew they were 
all right by—oh, by the way one tells 
what people are. I let them have a 
room because they couldn’t get one any- 
where else except at the hotels, and they 
can’t afford to go to a hotel.” 

“And so you took them in—strange 
men? How do you know they are dele- 
gates to this convention? They may be 
cutthroats, convicts, gentlemen crooks, 
or deadbeats who work on women’s 
sympathies, for all you know. They 
can’t stay herz—that’s all there’s to it. 
I don’t understand how you could do 
such a fool—such a dangerous thing!” 
Horatio threw his cigarette in the fire, 
and, hands in pockets, began to walk 
up and down the room. Horatio’s weak- 
ness is strong language when he is ex- 
cited or exasperated, and he would have 
felt better in five minutes could he have 
used emphasis not permitted in the pres- 
ence of ladies, I knew it would soon be 
over, and I waited. He is really a dear, 
and not half as bad as he sounds. 

“Where are they?” He turned to me. 
“T shall tell them they will have to make 
other arrangements. If they’re dele- 
gates— But how can one tell what they 
are? They may be—may be—” his 
voice trailed uncertainly. “I thought 
you knew better than to take such a risk 
as this. Do you think I’ll let you stay 
in the house while I am away with only 
the servants and two strange men privi- 
leged to come and go? They are in the 
rose-room, you say? I'll go up and tell 
them—tell them—” 

“That your wife is a very foolish per- 
son who does very foolish things.” I 
did not turn around, but, elbows on the 
aims of my chair, I interlocked my fin- 
gers and looked into the fire. ‘Tell 
them that she has read of something 
called a Golden Rule, and of a man who 
fell among thieves and needed a neigh- 
bor, and that she has a husband who 
may sometime want some one to believe 
in him should he be in a strange— They 
are up-stairs. I'll wait for you in the 
dining-room. I think Slocum said din- 
ner was served.” 

For a moment he hesitated, then went 
out of the room and up the stairs. I 
wasn’t uneasy. Horatio could bark 
well, but he bit nothing. 

For five,minutes I watched the hands 
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of the clock in the corner of the hall; 
then, concluding I might as well begin 
my dinner, I sat down at the table and 
ordered the soup, now cold, to be re- 
moved. As the roast came in, Horatio 
came also, but, not heeding it, he walked 
over to the sideboard and, putting a 
couple of small glasses and a couple of 
bottles on a tray, ordered Slocum to take 
it up-stairs. He did not look toward 
me, but at the door he hesitated. “I'll 
be down in a minute. That young fel- 
low needs a drink, needs it badly. He’s 
pretty well played out. By the way, 
where’s that extra latch-key we keep in 
the hall? I can’t find it.” 

“Till get it.” I found the key and 
handed it to him. “Is there anything 
else?” 


“No, thank you oh, ves. Do you 
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know where that heavy overcoat of mine 
is? The young fellow, the one who's 
been sick, left his overcoat on the train. 
He’s taking big chances to go out to- 
night, but he will go. A girl, I suppose. 
Tell Slocum to get a couple of umbrellas. 
Neither one thought to bring any.” 

I got the overcoat and Slocum carried 
it, with the umbrellas, to the room 
above. In the dining-room I again sat 
down and waited. To myself | smiled 
a little, for | knew I must not smile 
when Horatio came in. 

\s he took his seat at the table I held 
out a paper | had supposedly been read- 
ing, and pointed to a headline that was 
interesting. ‘Through dinner we talked 
of everything but our unexpected guests. 

There was a theater engagement, and 
not until our return did we mention 
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them. Long ago I had learned not to 
hurry Horatio. He is a dear man, but 
he needs time. 

“Don’t wait for me; I'll smoke 
awhile. Isn’t that something new you 
have on?” He held me off. “It’s very 
lovely.” Stooping, he kissed me. “I'll 
be up presently.” 

It was his way—and I loved his way— 
of telling me he took it back, what he 
had said earlier in the evening. But 
what had they said to him or he to them? 
Certainly his surrender had been promp- 
ter than mine. I had merely given 
shelter, and he had given night-key and 
overcoat and umbrellas, and he was 
waiting now for them to come in. Ac- 
cording to Horatio’s code, a guest must 
be bidden good night, and he would 
not come up-stairs until these unknown 
guests were in. 

Putting on kimono and slippers, I 
drew the couch before the fire in the 
sitting-room adjoining our bedroom, and 
curled up on it. Half an hour later 
Horatio came in. “Well,” I laughed, 
and held out my hand. “Have you 
something very nice to tell me? You 
don’t look it. Is anything the matter 

He did not answer, but, putting on his 
smoking-jacket and lighting a cigar, he 
sat down beside me. For a moment he 
smoked in silence, my hand in his, then 
he turned toward me. ‘“‘ How long has 
it been since you heard from Noel 
Lanier? Where is she now 

“Noel Lanier!” I sat up. Horatio 
has at times an amazing habit of asking 
unexpected questions, but what con- 
nection there could be between Noel 
Lanier, the dear little nurse that had 
saved my life a couple of years ago, and 
these two strange men with whom he 
had just been talking was beyond my 
guessing. ‘‘Noel Lanier,” I repeated. 
“T haven’t heard from her for weeks. 
After she came back from France with 
her rich patient she went to the moun- 
tains. She didn’t give her address in her 
last letter. She said she would write 


again.” 
“ Did she tell you of her engagement ?” 
“Engage ment!” My voice was in- 


credulous. “She isn’t—surely she isn’t 
engaged! She’s got no business being 
engaged. She oughtn’t to belong to just 
one man!” 


“The one man doesn’t agree with 
you.” Horatio threw his cigar in the 
fire. ‘‘As his hostess it would hardly be 
tactful for you to 

“What on earth I leaned forward 
eagerly. “You are so slow and mys- 
terious, Horatio! What are you talking 
about? Who told you she was engaged? 
When did it happen, and who is th« 
man? Why don’t you tell me all you 
know?” 

“I will as soon as you give me a 
chance, though there’s little to tell. 
Macon, the older of your guests, while 
waiting for his friend to come in, told me 
the latter had gone to see a Miss Lanier, 
who had come down from Fenwick yes- 
terday. ! asked her full name, and was 
told of Donald Grey’s engagement to 
her. They were to be married this win- 
ter, but that dream is off. Practically 
everything he had saved has been spent 
during his illness. ” 

“But where is she, and why didn’t she 
come to us? Where is she staying?” 

Horatio put a piece of paper on the 
table. ‘“‘Macon gave me her address. 
Of course you will see her, but I doubt 
if you ought to. You'll probably tell 
her to marry the chap, money or no 
money.” 

“1 certainly will if he’s as all right as 
he looks. Life isn’t long enough to live 
apart from those we love. They’re 
young and brave and 

“Ignorant and inexperienced, and 
they wouldn’t know what they were up 
against. A man has no right to ask 
woman to marry him when he can’t take 
care of her properly. Noel’s head is 
clear and level, and she’s not apt to lose 
it, still—” 

“Stll—’ I got up. “I'd hate a girl 
whose head didn’t give her heart a 
chance. To marry with much love and 
little money is not so reckless and im- 
prudent as to marry with much money 
and little love. If Noel will come I will 
bring her here to-morrow.” 


But she would not come. I found her 
staying in a shabby little house on a shab- 
by little street at which she could board 
inexpensively, and nothing I could say 
would make her leave. When she saw, 
however, that I was hurt and a bit in- 
dignant, she spoke frankly. 
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IT TOOK A VERY SHORT WHILE 


‘I wanted to come. You know | 
wanted to come; but you have so many 
guests, and I wasn’t prepared to be a 
guest. I haven’t been shopping for some 
time, haven’t a thing new, and—” 

“Did you think clothes would have 
made any difference to us? I shouldn’t 
have thought that of you.” 

“Not to you, but it makes a terrible 
difference to me when I’m in other peo- 
ple’s houses. When the new skirts are 
wide, and yours are narrow, and your 
hat is last year’s, and the feathers floppy, 
and you know that outwardly you are 
not correct, your character gets as limp 
as your clothes. But I’m crazy to see 
you. I’ve been wanting to tell you 
She stopped. Sudden color flamed in 





TO TELL 





WHAT I HAD DONE 


her face, and her fingers twisted. “I 
would have told you at once, but after 
his illness, after we knew that we could 
not be married for some time, a long 
time perhaps 

“Get your coat and hat, and tell me 
about it while we drive,” I said. “I 
know it already, but I want to hear it 
from you.” 

“Who has told you? No one had the 
right!” Her voice was tempestuous, and 
in her eyes came amazement and incre- 
dulity, and quic kly she caught my hands 
in a tense grip. “It isn’t at your house 
Donald is staying! He said he was at a 
Mr. Tilton’s—he thought that was the 
name. Yet nobody but you would have 


taken them in. And Mr. Macon told 
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you. He wants to tell everybody. We 
can’t make him stop.” 

“Go get your things,” I said, “or 
we'll be late for lunch. If you start 
to tell me now there’ll be no drive.” 

During the waiting I looked around 
the little room with its worn rug and 
half-dead fire, its Nottingham lace cur- 
tains that trailed on the floor, its en- 
larged and colored crayon portraits of 
departed members of the family, its 
bunches of dried grass and paper roses, 
and its fringed and figured silk lambre- 
quin on the mantel, held down in the 
middle by a glass-covered wreath of wax 
roses, and on the ends by a piece of coral 
and a large conch-shell, and I wondered 
how even temporarily Noel could endure 
them. It was a strange setting for her. 
Every drop of her blood was artistic, 
and these fearful furnishings must have 
pricked painfully, and still she had cho- 
sen them rather than write 
we were alone. Frequently she had 
visited us, but never if we had guests. 
Their world and hers were far apart, and 
she would not come to us unless we were 
alone. In the trying days of my illness 
she had been more, far more, than a 
nurse, and always we kept in touch with 
her; but of late our letters had become 
more and more infrequent, and not for 
some time had I heard from her. She 
was quite alone in the world. Her par- 
ents were dead, and the near relatives— 
a married sister and a rather trifling 
brother—were too far away in distant 
states for her to see much of them, and 
her return of the affection given her was 


deeper perhaps because of her sense of 


loneliness at times. She was so quaint 
and quick, so dependable and untiring, 
so sunny natured, and yet so full of fire 
and of the knowledge of life, that to have 
her about was always a delight, and I 
was a bit provoked over her refusal to 
go home with me. 

“It’s very queer that Donald should 
be at your house.” In the car she drew 
closer to me and slipped her hand into 
my muff. “Of all the houses in town, 
for him to have stumbled into yours! 
He falls on his feet always—that is, 
he used to. Of late, since we've been 
engaged, everything has gone wrong. 
Do you suppose” the gay, sweet voice 
grew troubled—‘‘do you suppose I’ve 
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and ask if 





had anything to do with it? 
believe in things like that?” 

“T do not.” I twisted my fingers into 
hers and drew her hand farther in my 
muff. “And now I want to know every- 
thing, and after you tell me we'll have 
lunch, and then you and he can have 
the car this afternoon while I write let- 
ters that must be mailed to-night. 
Begin with where you met him.” 

There was not a great deal to tell. 
They had met some months before in 
the mountains where he had gone to 
recover his health, which in a measure he 
had lost during a fatiguing year at the 
university, and where she had _ been 
nursing a trying patient. They had 
been thrown together in an unconven- 
tional way, and the usual processes by 
which love is awakened had been dis- 
pensed with. They had soon discov- 
ered that they cared for each other, 
and in December she had agreed to 
marry him. For a year he must stay in 
the country, in the open, and his profess- 
orship at the university was being held 
for him while he taught in the Fenwick 
High School. He had taken a position in 
the latter not only because it was in the 
mountains, but because she was there, 
and they wanted much to be together. 

“It was pretty staggering. He’s tre- 
mendously ambitious, and he was mak- 
ing a name for himself at the university. 
Noel’s voice again lost its gay lilt, and 
her face was shadowed. “To leave his 
work and go to a small village was a 
bitter dose to get down, and for a while 
he balked. Then, just as he began to 
get interested in the school, in the pupils, 
in the possibilities before him, he was 
taken ill with typhoid fever. I was away 
at the time, and when I got back they 
had taken him to a hospital some seven 
miles distant, and I could do nothing— 
nothing.” 

“Tt was the best place for him.” 
voice strove to be soothing. I hate a 
soothing voice, but Noel’s eyes were 
mutinous. “‘One can be cared for so 


Do you 


My 


much better in a hospital.” 

“That depends on the hospital. In 
the best of them the patient needs some 
one around who knows a thing or two. 
Had I been at Fenwick when he was 
taken ill I would have married him at 


Then I could have nursed him, 


once, 








“IT ISN’T AT YOUR HOt 
helped him. As it was, I had to stay 
away.” With swift movement Noel 
turned to me. “This is such a stupid 
world! And | hate them, hate them—the 
silly old conventions that make a woman 
helpless! When I reached the hospital 
he was delirious, and they would not 
let me see him. They did not know | 
was engaged to him, and I could not tell 
them. I am so alone, I—’ She hesi- 
tated and bit her lip. “For days I was 
tortured, tormented, and when finally 
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DONALD IS STAYING!” 


the crisis was past I was limper than he. 
[hat is, inside | was, and outside I was 
a mechanical thing that nursed an abom- 


inable young woman because I must 
do something, and because | knew we'd 
need the money. When he came back to 
Fenwick he needed much care still, and 
| would have married him at once, but 
he wouldn’t let me.” 

Noel’s head went up and her gay 
laugh was good to hear. “‘What do you 
think of that? A gentleman refusing to 
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marry the girl he had once violently, 
humbly, insistently asked to marry him? 
It is a stupid old world, and civilization 
isn’t yet out of the primer grade! He 
would not marry me because he had no 
money. ‘The nurses and doctors and 
hospital had taken all he had saved, and 
when I told him I could work as well 
after | was married as before, he had a 
spasm—the kind all men have when 
women talk of earning money after mar- 
riage.” 

Getting out of the car, we went in 
to lunch. At the table we continued 
our conversation, and then I sent Noel 
to the convention hall to get Donald, 
that they might have a ride together. 

I was greatly interested in the little 
love-affair that had so unexpectedly 
come across my way. Noel was inclined 
to be a bit defiant of custom and con- 
vention, and as intolerant of pretense and 
make-believe as few people I had ever 
known. With the abandon of her type— 
which gives unreservedly when it gives 
at all—she would go into poverty and 
privation, into danger or death, with no 
thought of shrinking if love so led, and 
with acute conviction I believed it best 
that she and Donald should be married 
at once if Horatio could find out some of 
the things I must know. That night I 
told him what I wanted him to do. 

“ll do nothing of the sort; of course 
I won't.” Horatio waved his hand pro- 
testingly. ‘You say he’s a nephew of 
James Armstrong Grey; that settles him 
socially. He was a professor of English 
at the university two years; that set- 
tles him intellectually; and he’s now a 
teacher in the Fenwick High School, and 
in Fenwick on account of his health, 
which settles him financially and phys- 
ically. The first two points are offset by 
the last two, which settles—” 

“But there’s nothing serious the mat- 
ter with his health. He was just run 
down, and had fever, and will be all right 
in a few months, the doctor says. He 
has no money—there are times when ; 
wish nobody had any but its lack 1 
not so serious as the lack of certain scher 
things. His character is probably all 
right, or Noel would hardly care for him. 
Still, | want to be sure. The only way 
to find out is to ask a disinterested party. 
Noel isn’t disinterested. Richard Dent 


knows him well, she tells me. If you 
wire him to-night and get the answer | 
want, I think they had better be married 
here at our house.” 

“You think what?” 

Horatio’s voice was a cross between 
unbelief and despair. Without com- 
ment I gave him a slip of paper. “This 
is what I want you to say. I’d like to 
have an answer as soon as_ possible 
to-morrow.” 

For some time we argued the matter, 
Horatio stormily insisting that I was do- 
ing a very unwise thing and that he 
would have nothing to do with it. No 
matter what sort of man Donald Grey 
was, he was not able to marry, his sav- 
ings were gone, his salary a mere wage, 
and marriage would be suicidal, insane. 
He would not be a party to it, and, hands 
in his pockets, he walked up and down 
the room and glared at me as if I were 
beyond all power of unde rst anding. 

“All right,” I said; “if you won’t 
wire, I will. And they’re not poor. 
They’re rich. They have love enough to 
endure privation for each other, and 
that’s not a bad account to start with. 
I’d marry you if you didn’t have as much 
as Donald. If you send a night-letter, 
the fifty words will ask all | want to 
know.” 

He would not promise, but I knew 
very well the letter would be sent. | 
never hurry Horatio. 

On the fourth afternoon of his stay 
Donald Grey came into the library and 
asked if he could see me for a few min- 
utes. The day before we had had a long 
talk. Noel had told him that I knew 
of their engagement, and it was with the 
eagerness of long repression that he had 
unburdened his heart, let out tumultu- 
ous hopes and quivering fears, and as 
he talked—even if I had not heard from 
Richard Dent—I should have known 


his life had been clean and high and of 


good repute. As he came toward me | 
saw his eyes were no longer merry not 
his mouth wistful, and when he took my 
hands his face whitened. 

“You have done much for me, a 
stranger,” he said. “Do one thing 


more. Tell me frankly, from a woman’s 
view-point, would | be wicked and sel- 
fish to take Noel back with me as my 
wife? She is willing to go; she knows 
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how much | need her, want her, and she 
would sacrifice herself for me, but I have 
no home to which to take her. The little 
Saeter hut we had hoped to buy, the one 
built by an artist fellow from up North, 
on Waterfall Mountain, is now beyond 
our getting. It was a queer little affair, 
a genuine reproduction of the Nor- 
wegian Saeter huts, made of logs on the 
outside, with grass growing on the top, 
and big stone fireplaces inside. A palac« 
wouldn’t have appealed to us as this 
bit of a mountain home appealed. That 
dream is over, however. There’s noth- 
ing now with which 

His teeth came down sharply on his 
lip, and, turning, he walked over to the 
window. When he spoke again his voice 
was bitter. “I have nowhere to take 
her. I tell you, Mrs. Tilghman, there’s 


WORDS WILL ASK ALL I WANT TO KNOW 


no power on earth equal to that of 
money. The lack of it paralyzes, hu- 
miliates, handicaps as does nothing else 
unde r the sun.” 

“Except the lack of love,” I inter- 
rupted. “1 wonder how much you and 
Noel have for each other.” 

He turned to me, his face puzzled, his 
eyes questioning, but before he could 
answer Horatio came in, and quickly he 
said good- night. 

For some time we sat by the fire, 
Horatio and I, and talked of everything 
but that of which we were thinking. 
We had never said to each other that 
it was odd or unusual that one of the 
men I had so unwisely taken into the 
house without knowing his name should 
prove to be Noel’s sweetheart. The 
thing we were interested in was what 
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to do about it-—this situation in which 
we found ourselves. 

“When is she going back to Fen- 
wick?’ Horatio leaned over and put a 
fresh lump of coal on the fire, and 
broke it that it might blaze. We had 
been talking of a bad slump in stocks. 

“She was to go back to-morrow, 
but’’—I slipped my hand in Horatio’s 
“she has decided to stay a few days 
longer. [| want Donald to marry her on 
Saturday, and of course 

“Want what?” 

“Want Donald to marry her. I’ve 
thought it all out, and it’s the only thing 
to be done. || hey need each other, love 
each other very much, and there’s no 
use in waiting. His salary is wickedly 
small at present, but Noel is a good 
manager and she has saved a little 
money with which she can buy some 
furniture for the Saeter hut. That is, it 
is absurdly small, the price asked for 
the little place that to them means pri- 
vacy and home, and birds and_ books, 
and flowers and fireside—means all the 
worthwhile things. Don’t you think 
you could buy it for them, Horatio, and 
let them pay you back a little at a 
time as they are able?” 

“For the love of Heaven!” Horatio 
stared at me with bis “what-next” 
stare. “‘I’m not a real-esiate agent, and, 
besides, | don’t approve of Noel’s mar- 
rying a man who can’t care for her 
properly. She’s had a hard life, and de- 
serves a home in which she can rest, 
not a silly thing made of logs with grass 
growing on its top. Of course I won’t 
buy such a place! 

‘* But the view from it is heavenly, and 
it has a nice bath-room and an adorable 
kitchen, she says, and the two big rooms 
with the stone fireplaces are all she can 
take care of at present. It could be 
their summer home for years, and a 
woman would rather work with the man 
she loves than be in a palace without 
him. Of course, they can board and 
eat soda biscuits, and have dyspepsia, 
and they’re going to risk all three. But, 
you see, when | was ill, and Noel would 
not leave me day or night 

“Don’t — oh, don’t!’ Getting up 
quickly, Horatio turned his face away, 
but not before | saw it twist and whiten. 
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He would never speak, or let me speak 
of the days in which there had been a 
long, hard fight for my life, a fight which 
would not have been won had it not 
been for Noel. 

At the door Slocum was announcing 
dinner, and that evening there was no 
chance for further talk. During the 
next two days, Donald, Noel, and I were 
very busy. Now that the matter of 
their marriage was settled, responsibil- 
ity was off them and on me, and like two 
joy-filled children they made their pur- 
chases for the little home with thrills 
of indecision and delicious delight; and 
I thrilled with them. 

When I reached home Thursday night 
I found a note from Horatio saying he 
had been called out of town, but would 
be back the next evening. He did not 
say where he had gone, nor did I ask him 
on his return where he had been. I did 
tell him, however, the marriage would 
take place at twelve o'clock the next 
morning in the library, and that a 
brother of Donald’s and Mr. Macon 
would be present. If he could come | 
would be glad, but if he were too busy 
Noel would understand. 

Half an hour before the time set for 
the ceremony he came up-stairs and into 
our sitting-room. I had on a white dress 
and was holding Noel’s flowers. ‘I 
thought you could not get back,” I said. 
“Mr. Macon told me you had an impor- 
tant case this morning. 


“Not get back!” He took out his 


handkerchief and wiped his face. “If 


you will have these children married 
when they’ve nothing to live on but 
faith and love and a few pennies a 
week, do you suppose I am going to 
leave my Gane while it is being done? 
By the way”—he pulled out a large 
envelope and threw it on the table 
“there’s a little wedding- present you 
can give them. I can’t imagine why 
they want such a onuslediite thing 
as a grass-topped hut, but if they do 
there’s the deed for it. What on earth’s 
the matter with you? Anybody would 
think you were going to cry.” 

“T’m not going to cry My voice 
belied my words, and, arms around his 
neck, I kissed him smotheringly. “You 
are so queer, Horatio, and I love you so!” 
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rat was when, through an 
¢ unseasonable storm of 
cold rain, we found our- 
zp selves house d on the 
; Battery at (€ ‘harleston 
{that we realized our- 
selves in a city which 
was not quite like any other city, and 
which differenced itself from other cities 
more and more as our ten days of it 
p issed. They were the first ten days of 
April, and that they were wet and cold 
in the beginning instead of bright and 
warm was a greater grief to the Charles- 
tonians, who almost immediately began 
making us their friends, than to us; but 
we accepte d their excuses for the weather 
quite as if they could have had it other- 
wise. The fact is that it was the same 
make of chill that we had been experi- 
encing at St. Augustine during a month 
past without knowing that it was bad, 
though people there said it ought to have 
been indefinitely better. The winter, 
they said, had been very perverse; but 
we considered what it must have been in 
the North and tried not to suffer from 
it as much as they thought we should. 
When the weather cleared at Charles- 
ton and the sun came out, the mocking- 
birds came out with it on the Battery. 
The flowers seemed never to have been 
in, but were only waiting to be recog- 
nized in the gardens that flanked the 
houses facing across the space of pal- 
nettos and live-oaks and columns and 
statues and busts, and burly Parrott 
guns glowering eastward and southward 
over the sea-walls. The flowers were 





there to attest the habitual softness of 
the Charleston winter, but experience of 


Riviera and Bermuda _ winters had 
taught me that flowers are not to be 
trusted in these matters. Still, | am not 
saying that the Charleston winter is not 
mild, and as for the Charleston spring 
what I saw and felt of it was devine, 
especially on the Battery. 

It is a city imagined from a civic 
Vout. CXXXI.—No 
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consciousness quite as intense as that 
of any of the famed cities of the 
world, say such as Boston, and it built 
most of its stateliest dwellings in that 
place. All the old houses that front 
upon it are stately; on the South Bat- 
tery modern houses have intruded them- 
selves in some of the gardened spaces; 
but on the East Battery the line is yet 
unbroken. I should not know quite how 
to justify them in making me think of 
a line of Venetian palaces, but that was 
what they did, and the sense of some- 
thing Venetian in them recurred to me 
throughout our ten days. Perhaps it 
was the sea and the sky that conspired 
to trick my fancy; certainly it was 
not the spacious gardens beside the 
spacious houses, nor the make of the 
houses, though their size, if not their 
shape, flattered my fond notion. With- 
out being exactly of one .pattern, they 
were of one general type which I found 
continually repeated throughout the 
city. Acertain rather narrow breadth of 
stone or brick or wood abuts on the 
street, and as wide a space of veranda, 
colonnaded and rising in two or even 
three stories, looks southward or west- 
ward over a more or less ample garden- 
ground. The street door opens into the 
house, or perhaps into the veranda, or 
perhaps you enter by the gate from the 
garden where the blossoms of our sum- 
mer paint the April air, and the magnolia 
shines and darkles over the coarse-turfed 
lawn. The garden-beds seem more mea- 
gerly covered with plants than with us, 
but there are roses and jasmines in every 
coign of vantage, and other flowers 
which my vocabulary fails in the names 
of, though I think of peach blossoms a 
month old, but young still, and pear 
buds freshly blown. Nearly all the gar- 
dens are shut in by high brick walls, and 
it is something fine to pass in or out by 
the gate of such a garden, with a light 
iron-work grill overhead and = small 
globes on the high-shouldered brick 
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is apparently no East 
Side or West, as in 
New York; no South 
End or Back Bay, as 
in Boston; the court 
quarter of Charleston 
was where any of its 
proud families chose 
to put their houses. 
They lived nearly al- 
ways in houses of that 
two-story, southward- 
veranda type, over- 
looking those spacious 
gardens. Whetever 
we walked or drove 
we counted such 
houses by scores, by 
hundreds; if I did not 
care what I said, I 
should say there were 
thousands of such 
houses. They looked 
out from their leaves 
and flowers over 
streets of modern brick 
or asphalt, or of prime- 
val sand where the 
ite buned itself in 
the dust and the hoof 
slowed to a walk; or if 








GARDEN STEPS OF THE OLD PRINGLE 


piers; and it adds I know not just what 
grace of experience to have one’s hostess 
call up to the colored uncle dusting the 
second floor of the balcony above, 
“Wait a moment, Romeo,” though in 
the play I| believe it was Juliet on the 
balcony. 

Charleston is a city of some seventy 
thousand people, black and white, and it 
covers, | should say, about as much 
space as Manhattan, rashly judging from 
what seemed our night-long drive from 
the railroad station to the hotel on our 
arrival. Probably, also, the city’s ex- 
tent is an illusion arising from the 
indefinite repetition of such houses and 
gardens in every quarter. There are 
certain distinct business thoroughfares, 
long, very long, stretching out in shops 
mostly low; but people who built their 
dwellings in the old time seem to have 
built them wherever they liked, unham- 
pered by any dictate of fashion. There 


they varied in this or 
HOUSE that stateliness from 

the type, they did not 
wholly forget it, or suffer the passing 
stranger to forget it. 

I have the feeling that the streets, 
whatever make they were of, were bet- 
ter kept than the streets of Northern 
towns, which have not known the im- 
pulse to purge and live cleanly given by 
Colonel Waiting to New York. Certain- 
ly they looked neater than the streets of 
such a typical New England town as 
Portsmouth; but how they were kept so 
I cannot tell; the old tradition of the 
turkey-buzzard as the scavenger of 
Charleston dwindled, in my observance, 
to a solitary bird of the species in the 
street beside the Old Market. As to 
other matters of public cleanliness, I 
should say that the tobacco- chewing 
habit, so well-nigh extinct in the North, 
is still mfe in the South, if one may 
judge by the frank provision made 
for it. In the shuttle-car which carries 
the traveler into Charleston from the 
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railroad junction when one comes from 
the South, every seat was equipped with 
a cuspidor quite a foot across; and a 
cuspidor was the repulsive convenience 
obtruded at frequent intervals in the 
waiting-room of the station when one 
departed. Thecuspidorsthere weremuch 
smaller than these of the shuttle - car, 
but then they were filthier; and it is 
with very sensible relief that I turn back 
from them to those far more character- 
istic streets where I have been asking the 
reader to accompany me. I rather liked 
the sandy streets as the more frankly 
native, and I particularly liked that one 
which widened to a plaza before the 
vast old Aiken house, and the kindred 
houses of like presence which it had, as 
it were, willed beside it. Their variance 
from the prevailing type was decided, 
but except in this impressive group the 
type held its own. 

The houses of that neighborhood were 
square rather than oblong, and they 
wanted the southward verandas, which 
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scarcely happened with any of the other 
old houses. I have no sense of gar- 
dens beside them, but, on the other hand, 
the space between them had a back- 
ground of the weather- worn, never- 
painted hovels which may have been 
the negroes’ quarters in the time of 
slavery, and may still be the abodes 
of their poverty. Upon the whole, 
perhaps because | saw them almost the 
last of the great old houses, they gave 
me a strong sense of their surpassing 
dignity. But when we had left them I 
reverted with increased content to the 
typical houses which I| think were more 
naturally evolved from an instinctive 
obedience to the conditions, climatic, 
civic, social. The noble mansions on the 
East Battery are all galleried oblongs, 
flanked with gardens; though one of the 
noblest mansions, if not the most noble, 
in Charleston, the beautiful old Pringle 
House, fronts the street, a square bulk 
from a natrow space fenced high with 
fine iron-work, and with the faltering 
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memory of its lovely old garden lurking 
away from the public eye behind it. 
We looked into this garden from the 
stairway leading to the drawing-room 
where we had sat a twilight moment 


in the presence of the young builder of 


the house, blur of vague richness on 
the panel for which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
had painted him in his red coat a cen- 
tury and a half ago, and from which he 
seemed to offer us the hospitality of the 
mansion, though this had always de- 
scended from generation to generation 
in the female line, and does not even 
bear the founder’s name. 

The little moment of tha. intimation 
of character, of conditioning, was su- 
pre me in Its W ay, as anothe rmoment was 
in that house in the East Battery, where 
I looked from the veranda and saw Fort 
Sumter a far-off shadow on the waters. 
My host pointed it out to me, his fellow- 
citizen of whatsoever sort, who must 


wish to visit with my eyes, if by no 
nearer approach that most venerable 
monument of our Civil War. But we 
left each other to our respective thoughts, 
and I leave the reader to imagine mine, 
for if I did not needlessly obtrude them 
there I will not here. No other Amer- 
ican city has such a monument as that, 
but it is the only monument in Charles- 
ton which commemorates the war for 
and against our nationality. Her other 
memorials are of two sorts—one for the 
insurrectionary Colonies and one for the 
insurrectionary States. The great Chat- 
ham lifts the arms maimed by the Brit- 
ish bombardment in enduring demand 
of English liberties for America; the 
great Calhoun from the loftiest column 
of the city proclaims the sovereign right 
of each member of the Union to nullify 

the Federal compact. 
The pathos of the final defeat of the 
hopes which his doctrine instilled in his 
fellow-citizens is most 


- | poignant, | think, in 

=~ that collection of relics 
a and memorials which 
| the Daughters of the 


Confederacy have 
gathered into the room 











over the Old Market 
| House, and which 
“speak a various lan- 
guage” to the visitor. 
Whatever his feeling 
toward the cause which 
| was lost, it has always 
| the appeal of a lost 
| cause, and the battle- 
shredded banners, the 
swords sheathed in ul- 
timate defeat, the 
faded letters-home 
fromthe fields of death, 
the tokens of privation 
and self-denial stead- 
| fastly borne by the 
women left behind 
hoping and despairing, 
they all witness how 
hard it was to give up 
that which was taken 
away. If the North 
had failed in the war 
for the Union, it would 





THE CURVE OF CHURCH STREET 


still have been a great 
nation, but to the 
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South defeat came with a message of 
forbidden nationality and all hope of 
it; and these memorials protested against 
the doom with a deathless pride which 
one must reverence at least in the 
gentlewomanly presence expecting rev- 
erence. The collection of Civil War 
relics in the City Hall, though so in- 
tensely Confederate, we found indef- 
initely less moving, perhaps because 
there we gave our interest chiefly to the 
wonderful portrait of Washington by 
Trumbull. It is strange that this should 
not be popularly 1eproduced as the true 
portrait, for it shows Washington much 
more imaginably human and probable 
than the wooden visage—imperishably 
expressive of the artificial teeth of the 
greatest of Americans, if not men—which 
the brush of Stuart has perpetuated. 
Trumbull portrays him younger, in a 
vigorous full-length, with deep-set eyes, 
and a look of energy and life, and the 
mystery of his exhaustless patience and 
indomitable will. 

If one accused oneself of hypocrisy 
one could only hope that it was a guilt- 








THE OLDEST HOUSES 


less hypocrisy whenever one must seem 
by one’s silence to share what must be 
the prevalent feeling for the lost cause. 
‘To this moment I do not know what the 
prevalent feeling in Charleston is con- 
cerning slavery. It was intimated only 
once, from lips that trembled with 
old memories in owning and afhrming 
of the negroes, “They were slaves, but 
they were happy,” and then one could 
dissent only in silence. Happy or most 
unhappy, their children and grandchil- 
dren prevail in Charleston by a good 
majority of her seventy thousand popu- 
lation; and | must own that their ab- 
sence would be preferable to their pres- 
ence in the eye seeking beauty or even 
gaiety. Their presence is of an almost 
unbroken gloom, which their complexion 
relieves by little or no gradation from 
absolute black to any lighter coloring. 
This is, of course, morally to be desired; 
but there may be the paler shadings of 
the mulatto, the quadroon, the octa- 
roon, but I did not notice them, 
though more than once | took persons 
for white who would have shown to the 
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THE STEEPLE OF ST. MICHAEL'S 


trained eye as black as the blackest of 
that majority now strictly segregated 
from the genuine whiteness. To the city 
which so much took my liking their color 
gave a cast of very loathed, yet pitied, 
melancholy. If they had gone about in 
any barbaric brightness of rags, any 
vivid touch of scarlet or crimson or 
orange, they might even have given 
some cheer to the street life, but their 
taste seemed to be for the gloomier dyes. 
If the garments had holes in them, and 
flapped in tatters here and there, it was 
probably not by personal or racial pref- 
erence; the like happens with the poor 
everywhere. I have found the destitute 
in New York as unbeautiful and even 
as unpicturesque as the segregated in 
Charleston; poverty is always unlovely; 
let me be as fair as this to the bygone 
conditions ending in the poverty one 
sees in the South. If I speak here of 
the rude wooden balcony overhanging 





the pavement of a cer- 
tain Charleston street 
where men, women, and 
children used to stand 
and be bidden off at auc- 
tion by the buyers under- 
neath, it is not to twit 
the present with the past 
in a city apparently un- 
conscious of it. But in 
my impressions of that 
city my black fellow- 
creatures persist, a dreary 
cloud; their fs*edom was 
not animated by the 
smile, much less the light 
laughter one expects of 
them; only once did they 
show any noticeable in- 
terest in life, and that 
was when they stood in 
a crowd at one side of 
the street, strictly segre- 
gated from the white 
crowd on the other side, 
but equally following 
with it the events of the 
great fight in Havana 
between the _pugilistic 
champions of their race 
and ours, as the bulletins 
—— reported them. I wish 
they could have pinned 

their pride and hope to 

some other champion of their race, like 
Booker Washington, or their great paint- 
er Lewis, or suck a poet (if there is 
any other such) as Paul Dunbar, but 
these no doubt were beyond the furthest 
ken of the crowd listening to the dis- 
heartening news of the rounds at Havana. 
In the Southern cities their race never 
looks fitly present, but when one meets 
them on the country roads, or glimpses 
them in the forests of pine, they seem to 
belong. At one place far from town 
where a herd of wild-looking black 
women-creatures were plying their axes 
among the undergrowth of the woods, 
they seemed to draw the African jungle 
about them, and revert in it to some- 
thing native and authentic. But in the 
hovels of the town and the cabins of the 
suburbs the Southern negroes are sim- 
ply a black image of the poverty which 
infests the world. In Charleston, in- 
deed, this has something of the relief 
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which the meridional sun seems to give 
poverty everywhere, and I have it on 
my conscience to instance the black 
women carrying burdens on their heads 
as women do in Italy, and a certain 
quaint mammy who sounded a personal 
if not racial note of character by ped- 
dling vegetables in a baby-carriage as 
picturesque exceptions to the monotony 
otherwise unrelieved. I am also bound 
to note that the cries of the shrimp- 
sellers were soft and sweet, and consoled 
for the gloomy silence which their color 
otherwise kept; and the little old wrin- 
kled black beldam, who, being hard 
stared at by the strangers, bobbed a 
curtsy to them from her threshold, 
did something to abridge the aloofness 
of her race from theirs. 

Every city has its temperament, and 
in most things Charleston is like no other 
city that I know, but there were mo- 
ments in her long, long streets of rather 
small shops which recalled 
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ened ruin. The footways were broken, 
and the coarse grass sprouted between 
the cobblestones of the wheelways. The 
freight-cars on many railroad tracks 
shut me from the piers, and there might 
have been fleets of commerce lying at 
them, for all I could see, but I doubt if 
there were. 

Not only those fires had wrought the 
devastation I saw, but that earthquake 
which shook Charleston so terribly cer- 
tain years ago had done its part, though 
one hears of it mostly for the harm it did 
to the beautiful houses among those 
fronting on the East Battery which so 
flattered my fondness with something 
vaguely Venetian in their keeping. The 
great water beyond the Battery could 
well have been the basin of St. Mark, 
with a like habit of rising and flooding 
the shore when the wind and tide con- 
spire. All those beautiful houses had 
been washed full of the sea so many 





the High streets of English 
towns. [There were even 
moments when London 
loomed upon the conscious- 
ness, and in breaths of the 
sea air one was aware of 
Folkstone. But these were 
very fleeting illusions, and 
the place reserved its own 
strong identity, derived 
from a history very stren- 
uous in many epochs. I 
do not know how stren- 
uously the commercial 
life of the port survives, 
and | am rather ashamed 
of having tried so little 
to know. In the waters 
widening from the Batter- 
ies, South and East, ves- 
sels of not a very dominant 
type lay in the offing or 
slowly smoked across it. 
But the walk along the 
ancient wharves which [| 
went one rather over-warm 
afternoon did not persuade 
me of a prospering traffic. 
The aging warehouses 
had been visited by many 
fires which left tumbled 














walls and tangled pipes 
and wires in gaps of black- 


PIAZZA OF THE OLD PRINGLE HOUSE 
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times that the dwellers in some had 
abandoned their lowest story to it, and 
had their domestic and social life above- 
stairs out of its reach; yet the gardens 
kept their perennial bloom, and the rose 
and jasmine garlanded the forsaken gal- 
leries of the ground floor, so often the 
water floor. 


You must constantly take account of 


the galleries and the gardens if you are 
to sense Charleston aright. The gal- 
leries give the city its peculiar grace, sod 
the gardens its noble extent. It is these 
which spread it wide over the sea-bor- 
dered plain where it stands in that proud 
indifference to Sides or Ends which | 
have noted, and | am by no means sure 
that the gardens or the galleries of the 
East Battery are the finest in the town. 
‘There are others in Legere Street and 
King Street and Meeting Street, not so 
far from the South Battery as not to be 
of its neighborhood; yet far from these 


there are other gardens in I know not 
what quarters which won my heart as 
we drove by or trundled by in the 
trolley-cars abounding in Charleston, as 
with the purpose of showing it to the 
stranger. There is a Belt Line most con- 
venient for his curiosity, but I especially 
liked the little cars on King Street and 
Meeting Street, which one alw ays found 
waiting at the Battery corners in a sort 
of Old Cambridge leisure such as our 
horse-cars of the eighteen sixties and 
seventies knew. 

If | have hitherto spoken mostly of the 
fine old houses and the prouder streets, 
it is not because I look down on lowly 
dwellings or avert my idle steps from 
humble avenues. These, if they had any 
grace of historic decline, like Tradd 
Street, the home of large and little com- 
merce in the past, took my liking as 
much as the ample perspectives of Broad 
Street with its show of handsome public 

edifices, and I liked pass- 











ing through alleyways 
where the small black chil- 
dren glistened at the 
thresholds of their houses 
and yards in the proper 
effulgence of their race. | 
believe that in the old 
times the slave children 
and their young masters 
played together, but 
segregation seems to have 
ended that. The children 
in the paths of the South 
Battery were all white, 
and there was no note of 
black except in the nurse- 
maids, who exercised the 
command with their little 
charges which everywhere 
subordinates the children 
of the rich to the rule of 
the poor. The sight of 
one small patrician hav- 
A ing clawed out of his mouth 
rn. the diet of broken shells 

~ in which he was indulging 
from the pathway, while 
a wild clamor of reproach 
and menace from the 
nurse’s tongue went up, 
was an example of this, 








THE INNER GATE OF A LEGARE STREET GARDEN 


probably lost upon the boy 
as soon as his nurse went 
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bac k to he r gossip WwW ith the othe r black 
nurses. She was kind, if threatening, and 
those paths of the Battery looked clean 
enough to eat. The white children played 
there; not so vigorously as one sees them 
in Central Park, nor with such a show of 
ruddy cheeks or sturdy limbs, but with 
as much of it as could be expected in 
a semi-tropical climate. ‘The place is 
charming with its live-oaks and the 
mocking-birds lyrically nesting in them. 
[ tried to surprise these in some of their 
orchestral moments when they could be 
expected to represent the whole line of 
local songsters, but | was never so for- 
tunate, and | came away from the South 
with the Northern belief that the mock- 
ing-bird aoes not compare in its “ melo- 
dious bursts” with our bobolink or oriole, 
or catbird, and might well be silent in 
the presence of our hermit-thrush. All 


the more conveniently in the silence of 


the mocking-bird can you read your 
novel in that pleasant shade, or, if you 
are young, live your romance, or, still 
better, if you are old, look on at others 
living theirs. In the last event you 


will not be abashed by those shows of 


impassioned affection which are so apt 
Vou. CXXXI.—No 


785.—94 








~ Piceeh Sheltie 
Doe 





GEORGE EVELEIGH HOUSE IN CHURCH STREET 


to embarrass the beholder in our North- 
em parks. 

The car on Meeting Street (such an 
acceptable name!) took us by the beau- 
tiful old church of St. Michael’s, and 
into a grouping of other churches, with 
their graveyards so old and so still beside 
them in the heart of the city. If you are 
very worthy or very fortunate it will 
be the Saturday before Easter Sunday 
when you stray into St. Michael’s and 
find the ladies of the parish trimming the 
interior with sprays and flowers, and 
one of these may show you the more 
notable among the wall tablets which 
you have brought the liking for from 
English churches. St. Michael’s is of 
a very sisterly likeness to St. Philip’s 
Church in the architectural charm de- 
rived from their mother architecture of 
the Georgian churches in the Strand. 
‘These two Charleston churches seem to 
me more beautiful than any of the 
Strand churches; and St. Philip’s is 
especially fine with the wide curve of 
open space before it; and precious for 
the Chantry bas-relief in one of its 
walls. But we went for our own 
Easter service to the perpendicular 
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Gothic of the Unitarian church which 
keeps the social eminence enjoyed by 
that sect in Charleston almost from the 
time of the break with the elder faith in 
Boston. ‘The building was one of those 
which suffered most in the earthquake, 
but the fan-work of the roof has been 


renewed in its pleasing suggestion of 


Oxford; and there was I could not say 
just what keeping in the sermon’s ap- 
peal to Tennyson and Emerson for sup- 
port of the Scriptural texts of immortal- 
ity which the Easter service dealt with. 

lhe church has its traditions of a dis- 
tinguished ministry from the first, and | 
was aware of something as authentically 
local in its spiritual atmosphere as in 
that of the ancient Huguenot church 
which we saw on a week-day by the kind- 
ness of the pastor. History was cumu- 
latively present in the names tableted 
round the walls from the time of the 
first emigrations of “the Religion” 
which the great Admiral Coligny pro- 
moted to the time of the general exile 
after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Their names became and re- 
main among the foremost of the city; 
but many of the families once Huguenot 
are now of the Anglican communion, 
though there is still a service in French, 
which perhaps not all the parishioners 
of the church understand. 

The gardens and the churches embody 
Charleston to the visitor’s recollection, 
and then | suppose there remains al- 
most as strongly with him an obscure 
sense of her permanence in a tradition 
which one of the greatest civil wars was 
fought to extinguish. For good and all, 
or for bad and all, South Carolina is 
politically in the Union, but in Charles- 
ton the sense of her being spiritually 
still in the Confederacy, rightly or wrong- 
ly, haunts the visitor. How could it be 
otherwise, with a people not super- 
human? Yet | like to record that 
on the anniversary of the surrender at 
Appomattox, which fell on one of our 
ten days, the leading journal (1 thought 
it always extremely well written) ex- 
pressed in frank and manly terms a 
sense of Grant’s delicate behavior in 
that affair which may well have been 
prevalent in the community. Still, 
this could have been without the rec- 
onciliation to the result which I 


should find it difficult to imagine. It is 


the fatal effect of war, and especially of 


internecine war, that after the hostili- 
ties the hostility abides, and the house 
once divided against itself cannot stand 
for generations as it stood before the 
division. 

Society as we saw it a little in Charles- 
ton had the informal charm of the vast 
cousinship which results in a strongly 


localized community where people of 


vallous origins intermarry and meet 
one another in constant ease and inti- 
macy. It is the charm of all aristocra- 
cies, and I suppose Charleston is and 
always has been an aristocracy; a com- 
mercial aristocracy, to be sure; but 
Venice was a commercial aristocracy 
The place has its own laws and usages, 
and does not trouble itself to conform to 
those of other aristocracies. In London 
the best society dines at eight o'clock, 
and in Madrid at nine, but in Charleston 
it dines at four, and sups lightly at seven. 
It makes morning calls as well as after- 
noon calls, but as the summer ap- 
proaches the midday heat must invite 
rather to the airy leisure of the verandas 
and the cool quiescence of interiors 
darkened against the fly in the morning 
and the mosquito at nightfall. We did 
not stay for any such full effect of the 
summer, but every day of our stay the 
mocking - birds increased among the 
young buds which pushed the old leaves 
from the spray of the live-oaks (to fall 
and send up a small, subtle, autumnal 
scent from the grass beneath); every 
morning there were more flowers in the 
garden-beds, more blossoms on the trel- 
lises; the wind blew softer than the 
day before, and something more ap- 
preciably temperamental declared itself 
in the advancing season. 

| have always liked places with a 
compact history, like Florence, for in- 
stance, where you do not have to go even 
so far as the Arno to compass its renown, 
or like Siena, compacter still in the tale 
of its civic life; and I found this merit 
in Charleston, as the reader will under- 
stand better if he acquaints himself with 
the city’s past in Mrs. St. Julien Rave- 
nel’s very interesting historical study 
of The Place and the People. After 
Boston, no other American city has 
had a civic consciousness so intense 
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continuous, and in both the 
causes and characteristics 


and sO 
very divers« 
eventuated in colonial times, at least, 
in much the same social life. The 
Puritans and the Proprietors arrived 
in one city and the other at a like ideal 
dignity as a 
proper expression of the ir quality, and 
if the Southern city was habitually the 
gavyer, there were extreme moments of 
the littke Northern capital when she 
relented almost as far. In both the ideal 
good society was based 
as it still is everywhere)upon the com- 
monalty which consents to social inferior- 
ity, and if in Charleston there was the 
deeper and dismaler underworld of the 
slave, in Boston slavery was not yet 
condemned as immoral. In both the 
leading families ruled, but the Revolu- 
tion which brought banishment to many 
of the leading families of Boston con- 
firmed those of Charleston in 
primacy. 

[he very diversity of their origin in 
Charleston contributes to the pictur- 
esqueness of the aspect W hich its society 
Here for once 
in the human story the victims of op- 


of aristocratic ease and 


was aristocratic, 


wears to the strangers. 


The 


their 
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pression did not suffer for their wrongs 
even in their pride; the Huguenots who 
fled from France found not merely refuge 
in Carolina, but instant worldly honor. 
Their abounding names are of the first 
in Charleston; the very names of the 
streets testify to their equal value in the 
community proud to welcome them; and 
the episode of their coming lends unique 
distinction to annals never poor in dis- 
tinction. I like to think it was thei 
qualification of the English ideal which 
has tended to give the Charlestonians 
their gentle manneis. But if I am alto- 
gether mistaken in this, I like these 
manners better than oul brusque North- 
ern ways. I like a place where the very 
ticket-seller makes the question of a Pull- 
man section an aftair of cour- 
tesy, and che telegraph-operato1 stays 
with my despatch in his hand to invoke 
my conjectures of the weather. In a 
world where to-morrow so often galls 
the kibe of to-day, it is pleasant to 
draw breath awhile where the 
keeps a leisured pace which seems 
studied from the past, and Mid-April, 
such as we left in Charleston, promises 
to stay through the year. 


SO ial 


present 


Ples 


BY LOUIS DODGE 


ORD, when the evening closes, and I stand 
With eager, fearful hands toward heaven’s far shore, 
Bring me no gift of roses, as the sand 
Runs out, to run again for me no more. 


But give me one clear hour at close of day 
And whisper, as the darkling shadows fall, 
The names of friends I lost along the way, 


Che faithful friends I can no more 


recall. 


And while their names upon my lips are set, 
Oh, speed the silent tides that | must stem, 
That ere again | slumber or forget, 


I may begin my eager quest of them. 
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The 


Wake 


BY DONN BYRNE 


©y 1 times the muffled con- 
“Ue versation in the kitchen 
oe resembled the resonant 

a humming of bees, and 
5 again, when it became 
i animated, it sounded 
<3 like the distant cackling 
"Then there would come a 
pause; and it would begin again with 
s.bilant whispers, and end in a chorus 
of dry laughter that somehow suggested 
the crackling of burning logs 

Occasionally a figure would open the 
bedroom door, pass the old man as he 
sat huddled in his chair, never throwing 
a glance at him, and go and kneel by the 
side of the bed where the body was. 
They usually prayed for two or three 
minutes, then rose and walked on tip- 
toe to the kitchen, where they joined the 
company. Sometimes they came in twos, 
less often in threes, but they did pre- 
cisely the same thing—prayed for pre- 
cisely the same time, and left the room 
on tiptoe with the same creak of shoe 
and rustle of clothes that sounded so 
intensely loud throughout the room. 
Chey might have been following instruc- 
tions laid down in a ritual. 

The old man wished to heaven they 
would stay away. He had been sitting 
in his chair for hours, thinking, until his 
head was in a whirl. He wanted to con- 
centrate his thoughts, but somehow he 
felt that the mourners were preventing 
him. 

The five candles at the head of the 
bed distracted him. He was glad when 
the hgure of one of the mourners shut off 
the glare for a few minutes. He was 
also distracted by the hve chairs stand- 
ing around the room like sentries on 
post and the little table by the window 
with its crucifix and holy-water font. 
He wanted to keep thinking of “herself,” 
as he called her, lost in the immensity of 
the oaken bed. He had been looking at 
the pinched face with its faint suspicion 
of blue since early that morning. He 






of geese. 


was very much awed by the nun’s hood 
that concealed the back of the head, and 
the stifly posed arms and the small 
hands in their white-cotten gloves 
moved him to a deep pity. 

Somebody touched him on the shoul- 
der. “Michael James.” 

It was big Dan Murray, a gaunt red 
farmer, who had been best man at his 
wedding. 

“Michael James.” 

“What is it?” 

“| hear young Kennedy’s in the vil- 
lage.” 

“What of that?” 

“T thought it was best for you to 
know.” 

Murray waited a moment, then he 
went out, on tiptoe, as everybody did, 
his movements resembling the stilted 
gestures of a mechanical toy. 

Down the drive Michael heard steps 
coming. Then a struggle and a shrill 
giggle. Some young people were pte, 
to the wake, and he knew a boy had 
tried to kiss a girl in the dark. He felt a 
dull surge of resentment. 

She was nineteen when he married 
her; he was sixty-three. Because he 
had over two hundred acres of land and 
many head of milch a-¢ grazing cattle 
and a huge house that rambled like a 
barrack, her father had given her to him; 
and young Kennedy, who had been her 
father’s steward for years, and had been 
saving to buy a house for her, was 
thrown over like a bale of mildewed hay. 

Kennedy had made several violent 
scenes. Michael James remembered the 
morning of the wedding. Kennedy way- 
laid the bridal-party coming out of the 
church. He was drunk. 

“Mark me,” he had said, very quiet- 
ly for a drunken man—‘ mark me. If 
anything ever happens to that girl at 
your side, Michael James, I'll murder 
you. I'll murder you in cold blood. Do 
you understand ?” 

Michael James could be forgiving that 
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morning. ‘Run and sober up, 
lad,” he had said, “and come up to the 
house and dank € Tig 

Kennedy had gone around the coun- 
trvside for weeks, drunk night, 
making threats against the old farmer. 
And then a wily sergeant of the Con- 
naught Rangers had trapped him and 
taken him off to Aldershot. 

Now he was heme on furlough, and 
something had happened to her, and he 
was coming up to make good his threat. 

What had happened to her? Michael 
James didn’t understand. He had given 
her everything he could. She had taken 
it all with a demure thanks, but he had 
never had anything of her but apathy. 
She had gone around the house apathet- 
ically, growing a little thinner every day, 
and then a few days ago she had lain 
down, and last might she had died, 
apathetically. 

\nd young Kennedy was coming up 
for an accounting to-night. ‘Well,’ 
thought Michael James, “let him come!” 

Silence suddenly fell over the company 
in the kitchen. Then a loud scraping 
as the \ stood up, and a harsher erating 
as chairs were pushed bac k. Lhe doot 
of the bedroom opened and the red flare 
from the fire and lamps of the kitchen 
blended into the sickly yellow candle- 
light of the bedroom. 

he parish priest walked in. His 
closely cropped white hair, strong, ruddy 
face, and erect back gave him more the 
appearance of a soldier than a clergy- 
man. He looked at the bed a moment, 
and then at Michael James. 

“Oh, you mustn’t take it like that, 
man, he said. ‘You mustn’t take it 
like that. You must bear up.”” He was 
the only one who spoke in his natural 
voice. 


away 


every 


He turned to a lumbering farmer’s 
wife who had followed him in, and asked 
about the hour of the funeral. She an- 
swered in a hoarse whisper, dropping a 
courtesy. 

“You ought to go out and take a 
walk,” he told Michael James. “You 
oughtn’t to stay in here all the time.” 
And he left the room. 

Michael James paid no attention. His 
mind was wandering to strange fantasies 
he could not keep out of his head. Pic- 
tures crept in and out of his brain, joined 
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thin flament. He thought 
somehow of her soul, and then wondered 
what a soul was like. And then he 
thought of a dove, and thea of a bat 
fluttering through the dark, and then of 
a bird lost at twilight. He thought of it 
as some lonely flying thing with a long 
journey before it and no place to rest. 
He could imagine it uttering the vibrant, 
plaintive cry of a peewit. And then it 
struck him with a great sense of pity 
that the night was cold. 

In the kitchen they were having tea. 
The rattle of the crockery sounded very 
distinctly. He could distinguish the 
sharp, staccato ring whe nacup Was laid 
in a saucer, and the nervous rattle when 
cup and saucer were passed from one 
hand to the other. Spoons struck china 
with a faint metallic tinkle. He felt as 
if all the sounds were made at the back 
of his neck, and the crash 
burst in his head. 

Dan Murray creaked into the room. 
“Michael James,” he whispered, “ you 
ought to take something. Have a bite 
to eat. Take a cup of tea. I'll bring it 
in to you.” 

“Oh, let me alone, Daniel,” he an- 
swered. He felt he would like to kick 
him and curse him while doing so. 

‘You must take something.” Mur- 
rays voice rose trom a whisper to a low, 
argumentative “You know 
it’s not natural. You’ve got to eat.” 


*No, thank 


as by some 


seemed to 


sing-song. 


you, Daniel,” he an- 
swered. It was as if he were talking 
to a boy who was good-natured but 
tiresome. “I don’t feel like eating. 
Maybe afterward I will.” 


‘Michael James,” Murray continued. 

“Well, what is it, Daniel?”’ 

“Don’t you think I’d better go down 
and see young Kennedy and tell him 
how foolish 1t would be of him to come 
up here and start fighting? You know 
it isn’t right. Hadn’t I better go down? 
He’s at home now.” 

“Let that alone, Daniel, I tell you.” 
The thought of Murray breaking into 
the matter that was between himself and 
the young man hlled him with a sense of 
injured delicacy. 

“| know he’s going to make trouble.” 

“Let me handle that, like a good fel- 
low, and leave me by myself, Daniel, if 
you don’t mind.” 
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“Ah well, sure. You know best.” 
And Murray crept out of the room. 

\s the door opened Michael could 
hear some one singing in a subdued 
voice and many feet tz apping like drums 
in time with the music. ‘They had to 
pass the night outside, and it was the 
custom, but the singing irritated him. 
He could fancy heads nodding and 
bodies swaying from side to side with 
the rhythm. He recognized the tune, 
and it began to run through his head, 
and he could not put it out of it. The 
lilt of it captured him, and suddenly he 
began thinking of the wonderful brain 
that musicians must have to compose 
music. And then his thoughts switched 
to a picture he had seen of a man in a 
garret with a fiddle beneath his chin. 

He straightened himself up a little, 
for sitting crouched forward as he was 
put a strain on his back, and he un- 
consciously sat upright to ease himself. 
And as he sat up he caught a glimpse of 
the cotton gloves on the bed, and it 
burst in on him that the first time he had 
seen her she was walking along the road 
with young Kennedy one Sunday ai- 
ternoon, and they were holding hands. 
When they saw him they let go suddenly, 
and grew very red, giggling in a half- 
hearted way to hide their embarrass- 
ment. And he remembered that he had 
passed them by without saying any- 
thing, but with a good-humored, sly 
smile on his face, and a mellow feeling 
within him, and a sage reflection to him- 
self that young folks will be young folks, 
and what harm was there in courting a 
little on a Sunday afternoon when the 
week’s work had been done? 

And he remembered other days on 
which he had met her and Kennedy; 
and then how the conviction had come 
into his mind that here was a girl for him 
to marry; and then how, quietly and 
equably, he had gone about getting her 
and marrying her, as he would go about 
buying a team of horses or make ar- 
rangements for cutting the hay. 

Until the day he married her he felt 
as a driver feels who has his team under 
perfect control, and who knows every 
bend and curve of the road he is taking. 
But since that day he had been thinking 
about her and worrying and wondering 
exactly where he stood, until everything 
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in the day was just the puzzle of her, 
and he was like a driver with a restive 
pair of horses who knows his way no 
farther than the next bend. And then he 
knew she was the biggest thing in his life. 

The situation as it appeared to him 
he had worked out with difficulty, for 
he was not a thinking man. What 


thinking he did dealt with the price of 


harvest machinery and the best time of 
the year for buying and selling. He 
worked it out this way: here was this 
girl dead, whom he had married, and 
who should have married another man, 
who was coming to-night to kill him. 
To-night sometime the world would 
stop for him. He felt no longer a per- 
sonal entity—he was merely part of a 
situation. It was as if he were a piece 
in a chess problem—any moment the 
player might move and solve the play 
by taking a pawn. 

Realities had taken on a dim, unearth- 
ly quality. Occasionally a sound from 
the kitchen would strike him like an un- 
expected note in a harmony; the white- 
ness of the bed would flash out like a 
piece of color in a subdued painting. 

There was a shuffling in the kitchen 
and the sound of feet going toward the 
door. The latch lifted with a rasp. - 
could hear the hoarse, deep tones of < 
few boys, and the high-pitched, le 
song intonations of girls. He knew they 
were going for a few miles’ walk along 
the roads. He went over and raised the 
blind on the window. Overhead the 
moon showed like a spot of bright saf- 
fron. A sort of misty haze seemed to 
cling around the bushes and trees. The 
outhouses stood out white, like buildings 
in a mysterious city. Somewhere there 
was the metallic whir of a grasshopper, 
and in the distance a loon boomed again 
and again. 

The little company passed down the 
yard. There was the sound of a smoth- 
ered titter, then a playful resounding 
slap, and a gurgling laugh from one of 
the boys. 

As he stood by the window he heard 
some one open the door and stand on 
the threshold. 

“Are you coming, Alice?” 
asked. 

Michael James listened for the an- 
swer. He was taking in eagerly all out- 
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He wanted something to 


side things. 
pass the time of waiting, as a traveler 
ina railwa\ station reads trivial notices 
carefully while waiting for a train that 
mav take him to the ends of the earth. 


** Alice, are 
again ; 

The re Was no answer. 

“Well, you needn’t if you don’t want 
to,” he heard in an irritated tone, and 
the speaker tramped down toward the 
road in a dudgeon. He recognized the 
figure of Flanagan, the football-player, 
who was always having little spats with 
the girl he was going to marry. He dis- 
covere d with a sort of shock that he was 
slightly amused at this incident. 

From the road there came the shrill 
scream of one of the girls who had gone 
out, and then a chorus of laughter. And 
against the background of the hgure 
behind him and of young Kennedy he 
began wondering at the relationship of 
man and woman. He had no word for 
it, for “‘love’’ was a term he thought 
should be confined to storv-books, a 
word to be SUSPICIOUS of as sounding 
affected, a word to be scoffed at. But of 
this relationship he had a vague under- 
standing. He thought of it as a criss- 
cross of threads binding one person to 
the other, or as a web which might be 
light and easily broken, or which might 
have the strength of steel cables and 
which might work into knots here and 
there and become a tangle that could 
crush those caught in it. 

It puzzled him how a thing of inde- 
finable grace, of soft words on June 
nights, of vague stirrings under moon- 
light, of embarrassing hand-clasps and 
fearful glances, might become, as it had 
become in the case of himself, Kennedy, 
and what was behind him, a thing of 
blind, malevolent force, a thing of sin- 
ister silence, a shadow that crushed. 

And then it struck him with a sense of 
guilt that his mind was wandering from 
her, and he turned away from the win- 
dow. He thought how much more peace- 
ful it would be for a body to lie out in 
the moonlight than on a somber oak 
bedstead in a shadowy room with yellow, 
guttering candle-light and five solemn- 
looking chairs. And he thought again 
how strange it was that on a night like 
this Kennedy should come as an avenger 


you coming?’ was asked 
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seeking to kill rather than as a lover 
with high hope in his breast. 

Murray slipped into the room again. 
There was a frown on his fdce and his 
tone was aggressive. 

“1 tell you, Michael James, we'll have 
to do something about it.””’ There was 
a truculent note in his whisper. 

Che farmer did not answer. 

“Will you let me go down for the 
police f \ few words to the 
will keep him quiet.” 

Michael James felt a pity for Murray. 
Che idea of pitting a sergeant of police 
against the 


sergeant 


tragedy that was coming 
seemed ludicrous to him. It was like 
pitting a school-boy against a hurricane. 

‘Listen to me, Dan,” he replied. 
**How do vou know Kennedy ts coming 
up at all?” 

“Flanagan, the football-player, met 
him and talked to him. He said that 
Kennedy was clean mad.” 

“Do they know about it in the 
kitchen?” 

‘Not a word.” ‘There was a pause. 

“Well, listen here, now. Go right 
back there and don’t say a word about 
it. Wouldn’t it be foolish if you went 
down to the police and he didn’t come 
at all? And if he does come | can man- 
age him. And if I can’t I'll call you. 
Does that satisfy you?’ And he sent 
Murray out, grumbling. 

As the door closed he felt that the last 
refuge had been abandoned. He was to 
wrestle with destiny alone. He had no 
doubt that Kennedy would make good 
his vow, and he felt a sort of curiosity 
as to how it would be done. Would it 
be with hands, or with a gun, or some 
other weapon? He hoped it would be 
the gun. The idea of coming to hand- 
grips with the boy filled him with a 
strange terror. 

The thought that within ten minutes 
or a half-hour or an hour he would be 
dead did not come home to him. It 
was the physical act that frightened 
him. He felt as if he were terribly alone 
and a cold wind were blowing about him 
and penetrating every pore of his body. 
[here was a contraction around his 
breast-bone and a shiverin his shoulders. 

His idea of death was that he would 
pitch headlong, as from a high tower, 
into a bottomless dark space. 
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He went over to the window again 
and looked out toward the barn. From 
a chink in one of the shutters there 
was a thread of yellow candle-light. He 
knew there were men there playing cards 
to pass the time. 

Then terror came on him. The noise 
in the kitchen was subdued. 
the mourners had gone home, and those 
who were staying the night were drowsy 
and were dozing over the fire. He felt 
he wanted to rush among them and to 
cry to them to protect him, and to 
cower behind them and to close them 
around him in a solid circle. He felt 
that eyes were upon him, looking at his 
back from the bed, and he was afraid to 
turn around because he might look into 
the eyes. 

She had always respected him, he re- 
membered, and he did not want to lose 
her respect now; and the fear that he 
would lose it set his shoulders back and 
steadied the grip of his feet on the floor. 

And then there flashed before him 
the thought of people who kill, of lines 
of soldiery rushing on trenches, of a 
stealthy, cowering man who slips through 
a jail door at dawn, and of a figure he 
had read of in books—a sinister figure 
with an ax and a red cloak. 

As he looked down the yard he saw a 
figure turn in the gate and come toward 
the house. It sec med to walk slowly and 
heavily, as if tired. He knew it was 
Kennedy. He opened the kitchen door 
and slippe d outside. 

Che figure coming up the pathway 
seemed to swim toward him. ‘Then it 
would blur and disappear and then 
appear again vaguely. The beating of 
his heart was like the regular sound of a 
ticking clock. Space narrowed until he 
felt he could not breathe. He went 
forward a few paces. ‘The light from the 
bedroom window streamed forward in a 
broad, yellow beam. He stepped into it 
as into a river. 

“She’s dead,” he heard himself say- 
ing. ‘“She’s dead.” And then he knew 
that Kennedy was standing in front of 
him. 

Che flap of the boy’s hat threw a 
heavy shadow over his face, his shoul- 
ders were braced, and his right hand, the 
farme r could see, Was thrust deeply into 
his coat pocket, 


Most of 


“Aye, she’s dead,”’ Michael James re- 
peated. “You knew that, didn’t you?” 
It was all he could think of saying. 
“You'll come in and see her, won't 
you?” He had forgotten what Kenne- 
dy had come for. He was dazed. He 
didn’ t know what to Say. 

Kennedy moved a little. The light 
from the window struck him full in the 
face, and Michael James re alized with a 
shock that it was as grim and thin- 
lipped as he had pictured rt. A prayer 
rose in his throat, and then fear seemed 
to leave him all at once. He raised his 
head. The right hand had left the 
pocket now. And then suddenly he saw 
that Kennedy was looking into the room, 
and he knew he could see, through the 
little panes of glass, the huge bedstead 
and the body on it. And he felt a desire 
to throw himself between Kennedy and 
it, as he might jump between a child and 
a threatening danger. 

He turned away “his head, instinctively 
—why, he could not understand, but he 
felt that he should not look at Kennedy’s 
face. 

Over in the barn voices rose suddenly. 
They were disputing over the cards. 
There was some one complaining fever- 
ishly and some one arguing truculently, 
and another voice striving to make 
peace. They died away in a dull hum, 
and.Michael James heard the boy sob- 
bing. 

“You mustn’t do that,” he said. 
“You mustn’t do that.” And he patted 

:on the shoulders. He felt as if some- 
thing unspeakably tense had relaxed 
and as if life were swinging back into 
balance. His voice shook and he con- 
tinued patting. ‘You'll come in now, 
and I'll leave you alone there.” He 
took him under the arm. 

He felt the pity he had for the body 
on the bed envelop Kennedy, too, and 
a sense of peace came over him. It was 
as though a son of his had been hurt 
and had come to him for comfort, and 
he was going to comfort him. In some 
vague way he thought of Easter-time. 

He stopped at the door for a moment. 

“It’s all right, laddie,” he said. “It’s 
all right,” and he lifted the latch. 

As they went in he felt somehow as if 
high walls had crumbled and the three of 
them had stepped into the light of day. 
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CaaS <s EO »9HEN it was decided in 
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family council — that 
ae Ranny was to spend a 
i. week at Aunt Mary’s in 
$ the country, that youth 
went forth, with a pock- 
tq et full of ginger-snaps, 
to put himself in a favorable light before 
his fellow-boy. The farm was always 
referred to in matriarchal terms because 
Aunt Mary was father’s own sister, 
while Uncle Abner Crane was merely a 
matrimonial incident. 
a cousin of contemporary age to Ranny, 
but this fact was not for the general 
public, because the cousin was of the 
sex appropriate to the name of Dorothy. 
It was natural, therefore, that Ranny 
having found a victim, should say: 

“I’m goin’ visitin’ at my Aunt Mary’s 
in the country.” 

Bud Hicks, who had found a wabbly 
picket in Mr. Webber’s front fence and 
was making original researches as upon 
a loose tooth, seemed unable to rise 
above mere creature wants. 

“*Gimme somepin’ good,” he said. 

Ranny delivered over a ginger-snap, 
and they munched convivially in the 
June sunshine. It was a time of drowsy 
contentment. The dusty mills of learn- 
ing were newly closed, and there were 
widespread unemployment and_ happi- 
ness. Presently upon a vagrant breeze 
came a whoop of the peculiar Tom 
Rucker quality. 

“TI gotta’’—munch, munch—*“ Aunt 
Mary my ovznself,” said Bud. 

“Yes, ya have.” 

“T have, too. She lives in Manches- 
ter. Yac’n ast my mother.” 

Tom Rucker approached, was fed and 
enlightened. ‘The three took leisure- 
class postures under a tree, stomachs 
upon the grass, and bare feet pointing 
skyward. 

*“My aunt Mary,” said Tom, “lives 
more’n a thousand miles away.” 

“Who said she didn’t?” Ranny had 
Vou. CXXXI.—No. 





There was also 
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Aunt Mary, Preferred 
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an irritable feeling about the neck-band. 
Aunt Marvs were getting too common 
for comfort. 

[wo other boys now swelled the meet- 
ing of the unemployed. The new-comers 
were cut off with half a ginger-snap 
apiece, but each claimed a full share in 
the universal Aunt Mary. 

“Everybody’s got one,” said Bud. 
“They ain’t nothin’ to have.” 

Ranny, who was growing desperate, 
saw with relief an elegantly dressed per- 
son approaching sedately upon the oppo- 
site side of the street. His shoes and 
stockings alone would have barred him 
from good society, and his flowing neck- 
tie was an open scandal. 

“| betcha Clarence Raleigh ’ain’t got 
no Aunt Mary,” said Ranny. ‘What ’Il 
ya bet?” 

“Well, mebbe not Clarence,” Bud 
conceded, easily. 

Surprised at a summons, the gilded 
youth picked his way carefully across the 
dusty street. 

‘You ’ain’t got any Aunt Mary, have 
you, Clarence?” asked Ranny, hopefully. 

“Oh no, | haven’t got an Aunt Mary,” 
replied Clarence, with unwonted spirit. 
‘DP ve got two, that’s all I’ve got!” 

\unt Mary, Common, having dropped 
to an imperceptible figure, Ranny saw 
that his only hope lay in Aunt Mary, 
Preferred. 

‘I guess proba’ly nobody’s got a 
Aunt Mary like mine,” he said. 

“Good reason,” replied Bud, without 
going into details. 

“My aunt Marys are rich,” said 
Clarence, “pretty near both of them.” 

Public interest presently shifted to a 
dog which ran upon three legs, and in the 
ensuing leisure Ranny resolved, while 
visiting, to gather up Aunt Mary’s supe- 
rior points as one collects horseshoe 
nails or bones. When he came home 
from the country he would show them 
something rather staggering. 

After three days, which were long 
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even for June, Uncle Abner came driving 
a dust-colored horse, and brought, be- 
sides unimportant gifts of butter and 
exciting information. His 
brother’s boy, Fred, was now visiting 
his country relations and playing fast 
and loose with the Crane landscape. 

“He’s a caution—that nephew of 
mine,” said Uncle Abner. “I suppose 
when the two of them get together they 
won't leave much of the poor old place.” 

It was not until boy and man and 
dust-colored horse had left Lakeville be- 
hind them, and mother’s instructions 
about being nice to Dorothy and not 
giving any trouble had sunk to their 
proper place in the limbo of oblivion, 
that Ranny took up a question that had 
been giving him some concern. 

“This boy, Fred—what relation is 
him an’ me?” 

A splotch of dried mud on the buggy- 
wheel made perhaps a dozen revolutions 
before Uncle Abner replied: “Well, you 
couldn’t say relation exactly. 
Course he’s a cousin to your cousin Dot. 
Maybe we could make up a word for 
it. Let’s see,now. How would second 
cousin-in-law do?” 

Being second cousin-in-law to a “ cau- 
tion”’ was entirely satisfactory to Ran- 
ny. “My aunt Mary’s his aunt Mary, 
too.” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Abner, gently. 
“Yes, you’re both lucky that way.” 

The silence that followed was a little 
more intimate than its predecessors. 
Ranny kept taking cautious glances of 
exploration. There was something about 
the eyes of this tall, lanky uncle that 
made him look as if he were continually 
scared; the little whiskery patch upon 
his chin was like a beard that did not 
want to give any trouble. Uncle Abner 
wore a linen duster to protect his clothes, 
but allowed it to flap open so that it 
did not do so, though permitting a fine 
view of a lifelike little cucumber upon 
his watch-chain. He sat timidly close 
to the end of the buggy seat and kept 
one foot on the step as if he would will- 
ingly get out and walk if Ranny but said 
the word. 

Uncle Abner studied every held and 
cow and barn—one would think he had 
never been in the country before. Once 
he started to hum a little tune, but 
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thought better of it. At last he spoke, 
in evident embarrassment: “Our farm 
is shaped like a piece of pie. The river 
curves around to make the outside crust, 
and it comes together toward the house.” 

Ranny stowed away this good news 
as something that might bring Aunt 
Mary credit in select circles. “I guess 
we're gonta have some pie,” he said, 
politely. 

Uncle Abner seemed to find this re- 
mark witty. For a moment it looked as 
though the conversation might be saved, 
but it went down for the third time. 

“Here’s where we cross the county 
line,” said Uncle Abner at last. ‘Our 
farm begins at this fence.” 

Here was exciting information for the 
Lakeville public; Aunt Mary apparent- 
ly had something to do with geography. 
But there was no time to go into this 
matter deeply, because they were in the 
yard now, and Aunt Mary herself was 
coming out to greet them. Ranny had 
not been able to remember exactly how 
Aunt Mary looked, but now her pre- 
dominating plumpness, and the round 
face that smiled so easily, and the series 
of quick, hard hugs she gave a person, 
seemed perfectly familiar. 

“Well, Dot,” she said, appare ntly ad- 
dressing the open air, “aren’t you going 
to kiss Ranny?”’ 

Dorothy reluctantly abandoned her 
hiding-place on the other side of her 
mother, and put her face at his disposal. 
The rite was performed in a sketchy 
fashion, and Ranny hoped that it had 
not been observed by the dark young 
stranger sitting on the edge of the porch 
and examining his big toe in an elaborate 
pretense that nobody had come. 

Dorothy was the first to recover from 
the operation. ‘‘Come on, Fred,” she 
called out. ‘“‘We have something to 
show Ranny, you know.” This was at 
once a welcome, an introduction, and a 
promise of a lively future. 

Ranny found that while a glance at 
an Aunt Mary establishes her upon a 
familiar footing, one has to get ac- 
quainted with a girl cousin over again 
each time sett she is always chang- 
ing. Dorothy had grown, undoubtedly, 


but she was still of the roly-poly school 
of architecture, and had not yet begun 
to put all her energies into the produc- 
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tion of arms and legs. Dorothy’s speech, 
perhaps because in her home life she 
was deprived of the advantages of soci- 
ety of her own age, was of that painful 
correctness affected by teachers. She 
was incorrigibly neat in her clothing, 
too. She wore shoes in the summer- 
time (as is so often the case with girls), 
her stockings were never allowed to sag, 
or the ribbons which secured the two 
braids of hair, the color of well-pulled 
molasses taffy, to go awry. 

Having put his shoes and stockings 
and his ‘‘other clothes’’ where they 
would give him no concern until it was 
time to go home, Ranny joined his 
dainty cousin and the dark, piratical 
Fred for a tour of inspection. Fred 
aspired toward the zenith rather than 
tow ard the horizon; he was active and 
strong, but he had nothing to speak of 
in the way of thickness. While Doro- 
thy’s smile was almost chronic and she 
giggled without effort, it was the solemn- 


faced second cousin-in-law who did 
the ridiculous things. Fred was more 
laughed against than laughing. He had 


a hoarse, low voice suggesting a perma- 
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nent bad cold, and whenever he said 
anything funny he spoke in tones of deep 
depression, as one trying to satisfy the 
teacher's curiosity about the capital of 
North Carolina. 

Although Dorothy, smiling, was an 
agreeable sight rather than otherwise, 
Ranny had a feeling of growing irritation 
that the “‘caution” was taking a 
prominent part in the entertainment. 
Therefore, with no settled plan, he 
picked up a corncob and hurled it val- 
iantly at nothing in particular. 

“Watch me sling,” he said, as he let 
fly. 

*That’s nothin’,” said Fred, gruflly; 
put his own performance did not prove 
remarkable in any way. 

*T can throw, too,” said Dorothy. 

What followed was one of the great 
surprises of Ranny’s life; it unsettled 
one of his profoundest convictions. The 
soft-looking hand of a cream-whiteness 
which had resisted the June sun, disdain- 
ing corncobs, closed upon a stone, which 
with unbelievable accuracy sped straight 
and low to an unoftending carriage-shed. 
**She—she slings like a boy !”’ said the 
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astonished visitor from Lakeville. *Un- 
derhand an’ ever’thing.” 

From that moment Dorothy was a 
force to be reckoned with. \ girl who 
could throw like that could not be 
shunted off to play with dolls while im- 
portant pe ople went about S¢ eing life. In 
fact, Ranny wondered whetherthe matter 
might not be mentioned cautiously to 
disc reet people back in Lake ville. 

Prominent among the phenomena of 
the farm was Jake, the hired man. Jake 
was apparently two kinds of hired man: 
subdued and silent when, with wet hair 
plastered down, he joined the family at 
their early supper, loquacious and self- 
confident when, before a mixed audience 
of three, he tyrannized over the horses 
and cows in the gathering dusk. 

“What are you mostly, Dot,” he 
asked, first making sure that Uncle Ab- 
ner was not within earshot of the water- 
ing-trough, ‘“‘a Crane or a Dukes?” 

Dorothy laughed, but declined to 
analyze herself. 

**Well, which cousin do you like best, 
Fred or Ranny?”’ 

‘**T don’t know, Jake,”’ said the embar- 
rassed hestess. ‘I like them both.” 

Jake slapped 
old Prince on 
the flank, and 
presently re- 
turned from 
the stable with 
another thirsty 
horse. 














“OUR FARM IS SHAPED LIKE A PIECE 


‘“‘A crane is a bird with long, skinny 
legs,” he said, helpfully, ““and dukes 1s 
a kind of people that lives in foreign 
countries like England and Europe.” 

Dorothy did not care to choose be- 
tween being a long-legged bird and a 
foreigner. ‘‘Come on, boys,”’ she said; 
“let’s go to the corn-crib.”’ 

‘Don’t let ’em fight,” Jake chuckled 
as they started away. 

Ranny furtively sized up his distant 
relative, if any. Fred was undoubtedly 
the taller, but just the same he’d better 
not get smart. 

“| live in Manchester,” said Fred, 
ostensibly to Dorothy. ‘“‘I bet Man- 
chester’s bigger ’n Lakeville.” 

“| bet it ain’t,” Ranny replied. They 
wagered several barrels of imaginary 
money, but came to no decision. Their 
common cousin tried to shift to non- 
controversial themes. 

** Jake can lift a calf with one hand,” 
she said. But this well-intentioned re- 
mark only started an argument as to the 
relative lifting powers of Cranes and 
Dukeses—a disagreement that lasted 
until Aunt Mary called out: 

*“Come into the house now. My good- 
ness! it’s getting dark.” 

It is hard enough to go to sleep, any- 
way, in a strange bed and with a very 
strange bedfellow, without having per- 
plexing new problems to worry about. 
Ranny saw that the honor of the Dukes 
family was in his keeping. Dorothy did 
not seem to care much about the matter, 
but Jake wanted it settled, and Fred, 
otherwise an interesting person, was be- 
ginning to put on airs. Ranny had 
never upheld the honor of a family be- 
fore, and did not know just how it was 
done. In what way the 
Dukeses were superior to 
the rest of humanity 
father and mother had 
never taken pains to 
explain. Inhis perplexity 
Ranny wished heartily 
that he was back where 
the Dukeses were a more 
common phenomenon. 
It was the first time he 
had ever left his family 
at home alone, and he 
wondered how everybody 
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“A CRANE IS A BIRD WITH LONG, 


wish and wonder became something of 
an ac he. Fortunate ly, k red was sleep- 
ing loudly and would never know what 
happened. 

Whatever it was, it must have re- 
sulted in sleep, for the next thing he 
knew it was broad day, and the crinkly 
cornered eyes of Aunt Mary were laugh- 
ing down upon him. “Well, Ranny. 
I declare, you sleep just like a Dukes. 
Get up, boys; breakfast is ready.” 

Presently there were noises 1n Doro- 
thy’s room, indicating that a person who 
slept like a Crane should stop doing so 
and get up. 

At breakfast Uncle Abner introduced 
an embarrassing topic: ‘‘You weren't 
homesick or anything last night, Ran- 
ny?” 

Fred, happily, was absorbed in the 
question of how much syrup a pancake 
would hold. 

“No,” replied Ranny, unconvincingly, 
“not hardly.” 

*That’s good. Fred wasn’t homesick 
the first night, either” —(squirming by 
the “‘caution”’)—*‘not hardly.” 

Ranny laughed with pure relief. Fred 
had probably cried like a baby. 
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LEGS,’ HE SAID, HELPFULLY 


he honor of the family might have 
rested there, while the delights of the 
pie-shaped farm were being investigated, 
but after breakfast Jake, having put on 
his straw hat and his other personality, 
took up the matter again. 


“You hadn’t oughta let them two 
cousins come here at the same time, 
Dot. There'll be trouble before the 


day’s over.’ 

Fred and Ranny glared at each other. 
Dorothy smoothed her skirt and 
suggested that all hands go down to the 
river. Hostilities were averted again, but 
all that crowded forenoon, whether they 
were throwing stones into the stream 
which formed the crust of the piece of 
pie, or swinging from the hay-carrier in 
the big barn, or sitting chauffeur-wise 
upon assorted machinery in the imple- 
ment-shed, or inspecting the old woods 
or the young lambs, the case of Crane vs. 
Dukes was with them always. Fred was 
constantly boasting about his prowess 
and that of blood relations unknown to 
Ranny, and yet if Ranny remarked in 
an inoffensive way that there was noth- 
ing especially wonderful about Cranes as 
compared with Dukeses, Fred got angry. 
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By noontime Dorothy’s smile had 
worn very thin. Ranny heard her ask 
Aunt Mary, “‘How long are the boys 
going to be here?” The answer was not 


audible, but Dorothy’s face was that of 


one who has just received bad news. 

At the dinner-table Dorothy proposed 
the highest known form of entertain- 
ment. ‘“‘May we go to the tile-mill this 
afternoon r 

“Why, yes, I suppose so,” Aunt Mary 
re plied. “Be careful and don’t hurt 
yourselves on the car.” 

“Or fall in the creek,’ 
Abner. 

“No, we won't,” 
on behalf of the trio. 

Jake was in his harmless personality, 
and could do nothing but look depressed. 

“Remember, Dot,” was Aunt Mary’s 
parting word, “Ranny and Fred are the 
visitors. Play nice ly, and let them have 
their way sometimes 

For a season it looked as though 
Dorothy’s trump card had won; the de- 
lights of the tile-mill (now deserted be- 


added Uncle 


Dorothy promised 


cause of the exhaustion of the supply of 


clay) were so transcendent that rival 
families dwelt together in harmony. The 
roomy, shed-like structure, standing be- 
side a creek at the extreme eastern edge 
of the farm, contained a number of little 
compartments that would have been 
invaluable for hide-and-seek purposes 
had there not been a higher and nobler 
sport at hand, namely, railroading. For 
down the center of the shed and out upon 
a low trestle through the open door ran 
a wooden track for a flat-car with genu- 
ine iron wheels. The motive power was 
the human leg, but he who pushed the 
car could easily drop upon his stomach 
from time to time and take pleasant 
little rides. 

Dorothy was a marvel of diplomacy 
and self-effacement. As a working com- 
promise she proposed the M. & L. Rail- 
road, Manchester being the inside ter- 
minal, and Lakeville the bumper at the 
outer end of the trestle. The manage- 
ment made a point of running into this 
open-air city with something of a bang. 
Dorothy accepted an ignominious but 
comfortable position as a_ passenger, 
paying im iginary fares for real rides, 
while her troublesome cousins were al- 
ternately the noble conductor and the 
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lordly engineer. The traveling public 
exhibited the proper amount of restless- 
ness, and, no matter which city she was 
in, promptly wished to be transported 
to the other, often without abandoning 
her seat in the center of the car. All 
parties, professional and amateur, were 
expected to yell at bumpy places and to 
whoop at the terminals. Ranny had 
never experienced a louder or more en- 
joyable time. 

Perhaps the edge of the diversion was 
beginning to grow dull, but it was Fred 
who brought the afternoon to ruin. It 
was he who conceived the hilarious idea 
that a conductor should be polite to 
ladies. 

“How do, Miss Crane?’’ he said, gruff- 
ly, bowing as gracefully as his position 
on his knees at the front end of the sway- 
ing car would permit. “‘Where d’ye 
wanta gor 

“T want to go to Manchester very 
much.” 

Taking advantage of her need, the 
conductor said, ‘Ten dollars,” and 
punched a mythical ticket. Engineer 
Ranny, seeing this performance, broke 
all speed records to Manchester in order 
to put his new idea into effect as quickly 
as possible. On the return trip Con- 
ductor Ranny made an almost fatal bow, 
but saved himself and asked, “‘How do, 
Mis’ Dukes—” 

At this point the engineer went on 
strike and the train stopped. ‘Her 
name ain’t Dukes,” said Fred. ‘‘Wha’s 
the matter with ya?” 

***Tis, too. I guess I’m the conductor.” 

“*Tain’t, either. Is it, Dot?” 

But the traveler did not propose to 
become involved in the crew’s disagree- 
ments. “It’s no matter what my name 
is. I want to go to Lakeville.” Dorothy 
affected the hopeless look of one upon 
whom the habit of going to Lakeville 
has been fastened in early life. 


Fred took hold of the rolling-stock of 


the M. & L. Railroad as if to pull 

back toward his favorite terminal, but 
Ranny tugged the other way. The re- 
sult was the worst tie-up in the history 
of the line. Failing to get the train, 
Ranny laid hands upon outlying por- 
tions of the traveling public—more spe- 
cifically, Dorothy’s feet. In rebuttal, 


Fred seized the unfortunate passenger 
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under the arms. The public service cor- 
poration braced its various knees against 
the ends of the train and pulled. Just 
what either of them wanted with Doro- 
thy was not clear, but a bystander might 
have thought they were trying to divide 
their mutual cousin into her component 
hereditary parts. 

Even a passenger will turn. The 
wrath which Dorothy had been storing 
in her batteries all day came forth with 
galvanic upheaval. In its broader out- 
lines her plan seemed to be to strike 
Fred at any convenient place with her 
fists and to kick her maternal relative in 
the stomach. The railroaders fell back 
baffled; and just as things looked darkest 
for the M. & L. system its financial 
support slipped away and started for 
home. 

Ranny was so scandalized by this in- 
hospitable conduct that when his breath 
came back his speech lost all restraint. 

“Doggon er!” he gasped. “Her 
mother told ’er to play nice!” 

“She hadn’t oughta hit a fella in the 
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scion of the house of 


nose,” said the 
Crane. 
\bandoning the bankrupt line, they 


set off in pursuit. The culprit had se- 
cured something of a start, but it could 
be seen that she was wasting time in a 
détour, and that clever people could cut 
across the low, bumpy ground nearer the 
creek and head her off. Fred, being a 
little in advance, was the one to get into 
the swamp and fall down. Warned by 
this amusing disaster, Ranny took a 
middle course consisting largely of black- 


berry brambles hostile to bare legs. 
When he finally emerged upon high 


ground Dorothy was out of sight and 
Fred was try ing to w ash off the muck at 
the creek without violating Uncle Ab- 
ner’s instructions about falling in. 

Not caring for his society, Ranny went 
back to the house by a procedure of his 
own, consisting in part of tearing his 
trousers on a barbed-wire fence, of get- 
ting lost for a season in the edge of the 
woods, and finally of being frightened by 
a cow which had no business getting up 
so suddenly when a person was going 
past. During what remained of the af- 
ternoon two boys could be observed 
popping in and out of widely separated 
sheds and stables, obviously unaware of 
each other’s existence. Dorothy had ap- 
parently adopted a girl’s prerogative of 

staying in the house. When the 
supper-bell sounded, Ranny’s body, 


JUST WHAT EITHER OF THEM WANTED WITH DOROTHY WAS NOT CLEAR 
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slightly scratched, was in a loft over 
the corn-crib, but his untrammeled soul 
was in Lakeville with Tom Rucker and 
such sprightly non-relations. 

That evening three strangers graced 
Aunt Mary’s table strangers, that iS, 
to one another. They were addressed by 
their host in such terms as: *‘ Have some 
more beans, Fred? You, Dot? Ranny, 
you're not eating.” ‘The unnatural si- 
lence finally proved to be too much for 
Uncle Abner. ‘*What’s the matter here, 
anyway? You folks had a falling out?” 

Dorothy shattered another of Ranny’s 
tavorite ideas that girls are always 
tattle-tales. Fred confined his gaze to 
edibles, and Jake shook his he id as one 
whose worst fears have been realized. 
Ranny was overwhelmed with the futil- 
ity of life; the remaining days of his 
visit stretched out bleak and endless be- 
fore him. He did 
not speak, but out 
of a number of pos- 
sible courses he 
Cc hose the worst. 
Lhe grief that was 
in his heart rose to 
his throat and clog- 
ged it up, then 
overflowed through 
his eves. With a 
sob that tried un- 
succe sstully to be 
a cough he slid 
from his chair and 
left the room by the 
stairway door. A 
moment later he 
was gazing out the 


: 4 COW WHICH 
window of the 


guest-bedroom, but 
seeing nothing of 
any value. Presently the door opened 
and admitted the only admirable char- 
acter for miles around. 

“Won't you tell me about it, Ranny? 
Maybe I can straighten things out.” 
The laughter was gone from Aunt 
Mary’s eyes now, but there was some- 
thing appealing and comforting in its 
place. Yet it proved hard to put the 
trouble into words. 

“Fred says—the farm an’ horses an’ 
Dot an’ everthing b’longs to Uncle Ab- 
ner. He says Cranes is stouter ‘n 
Dukeses—an’ slings better, an’ Man- 


chester’s bigger ’n Lakeville, an’ he 
thinks he’s so smart.” 

“I see,” said Aunt Mary. “And what 
does Dot say about it?” 

“Nothin’. We pulled her a little an’ 
she got mad at me an’ Fred an’ went 
home.” It was not for him to reveal 
Dorothy’s unladylike act of kicking a 
conductor in the stomach. 

“Who started the trouble about 
Cranes and Dukeses, anyway?” 

“‘I—I guess it was Jake.” 

“Oh, I see.” Aunt Mary seemed re- 











HAD NO BUSINESS GETTING UP SO 
SUDDENLY WHEN A PERSON WAS GOING PAST 


lieved at this news. “ Your uncle Abner 
will have to give Jake a talking to.” 

“Uncle Abner ’d be scared.” 

“No, Ranny; you’ve made a mistake 
about Uncle Abner. He gets embar- 
rassed when he has to talk to people, but 
he goes ahead just the same. I don’t 
suppose there’s a farmer for five miles 
around that Uncle Abner hasn’t helped 
in some way.” 

Ranny remembered without enthusi- 
asm yesterday’s encounter with “‘Hen- 
ry.” Nothing mattered now. Aunt 
Mary, whom he had counted upon, had 
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vone over to the Crane camp and was 
shamelessly praising her husband. 
“Your uncle Abner always was a little 
shy.” Aunt Mary was smiling now as 
one who remembers something. “A long 
time ago, when | was a girl and your 
uncle was a young man, he got the habit 
of coming over to our house. He didn’t 
tell anvbody why he came, but I had a 
pretty good idea. One spring night he 
tarted over to ask me a very important 
question, but when he got near our gate 
he lost his courage and ran for the 
Ranny dropped into the chair 
by the window. this was developing 
into a very good story. “It was 
very dark in the woods, but he went 
in farther and farther, and at last he 
heard a cry in the direction of the river. 
He followed the sound and kept answer- 
ing until he reached the bank. The cry 
for help seemed to come from the middle 
of the river, which was rushing very fast, 
as it does in the spring. He plunged into 
the pitch-black water and swam toward 
the voice; he found a boy clinging to a 
snag and almost ready to let go. Abner 
Crane got the boy out and carried him 
home. The boy was about sixteen then; 
he was my younger brother. He’s a big 
man now, and runs a wagon-factory, and 


has a boy named Randolph Harrington 
Dukes.” 


woods.” 


Frost 
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“Father!” 

“Yes, Ranny. Nobody in our family 
ever called Abner Crane afraid after that 
night.” 

Gazing thoughtfully out the window, 
with his face resting upon one hand, 
Ranny scarcely sensed Aunt Mary’s 
noiseless departure from the room. He 
was reveling in relaxed responsibility 
the honor of the family had been taken 
care of long before he was born. He 
could make peace with Fred now; Doro- 
thy could be a Crane to her heart’s con- 
tent. Suddenly his mind went racing 
over the long, dusty miles to Lakeville 
for what is glory unless they know about 
it in the home town? A county line and 
a pie-shaped farm, a river and a tile-mill, 
and a girl that throws like a boy—these 
things were all very fine in their way. 
But the best thing about Aunt Mary was 
Uncle Abner. 

Ranny returned from his mental wan- 
derings to the sound of a stifled little 
giggle and the touch of a pair of soft 
hands clapped over his eyes. 

“Dot!” he guessed amiably. 

His cousin laughingly released him 
and stepped back, revealing Fred, who 
seemed to be struggling with impending 
speech. “‘Hey, Ranny,” he said, in his 
low, solemn tones; “‘I know a fine trick 
we c’n play on ol’ Jake.” 


Song 


BY KATHARINE WARREN 


HERE fell deep frost last night, 
That had been dew before. 
By that same freshness they had lived upon 
The flowers are stricken sore. 


Blackened and sunk, they heed 
No sun-warm after hours. 

Alas, the touch of love’s dark-changed dew! 
Alas, my flower of flowers! 
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The Friendly Chickadee 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


maa f 2HE world would be 
opine SN rather a dull and dolo- 
i tis rous place without acer- 
a Rae tain type of jovial per- 

? son who leavens the 

lump in any commu- 
or mea nity. Sucha person my 
grandmother would have described as 
“a cheerful little body.” The “cheerful 
little bodies” greet you with a smile, 
they sing or whistle at their work, they 
are frankly curious about your affairs 
and as frankly sympathetic. They be- 
long to the limited company of the im- 
mortals who get up cheerful, who can 
take an interest in life before breakfast, 
and are still interested after dinner. 
Needless to say, they are in good health, 
and very often inclined to a certain 
placid and pleasant plumpness. In a 
word, they are the human chickadees. 
Every body who knows anything at 
all about birds knows the common 
chickadee, or black-capped titmouse, as 
he was perhaps more commonly called 
by our forefathers—the Parus atricapil- 
lus. And to know him is to love him. 
“The nightingale has a lyre of gold,” the 
skylark pours out his melody against the 
blue empyrean—both made famous by 
generations of Old World poets. Our 
own hermit thrush, who is a much more 
skilled musician than either, with a more 
exquisite timbre than even the nightin- 
gale, has no classic background to sing 
against, and because his song reaches its 
perfection only in the depths of the 
Northern woods in June, his incom- 
parable melody is relatively unknown; 
yet echoes of his prowess have reached 
us all. Our minor poets have celebrated 
his inferior cousin, the veery. The robin 
has almost ceased to be a bird, and 
become a symbol. Edward Rowland 
Sill has enshrined him in poetry, Mac- 
Dowell in song—a wistful song quite 
unlike the buxom and ubiquitous bird’s 
own domineering melody. Yet, in spite 
of all the poets have done, it is doubtful 





if any of us who dwell in the north- 
eastern section of the United States, 
from Illinois to the sea, and even pretty 
well south along the ridges of the Alle- 
ghanies, would yield to any other bird 
the first place in our affections held by 
the little chickadee. 

Other birds go south in winter—the 
chickadee remains. He, and he alone, 
is always present either about our dwell- 
ings or in the woods, every day in the 
year. Other birds are shy of man, save 
only that Pariah, the English sparrow, 
and even when they build nests under 
our very eaves they avoid human con- 
tact. But the chickadee will perch on 
our shoulders and eat from our hand. 
The instinct of other birds, when man 
passes through their leafy retreats, is to 
fly farther away. The chickadee, when 
he sees us coming, flits nearer and nearer 
inquisitively, and either tweets a soft 
little greeting or shouts right out his 
chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee. ( ther 
birds, even the nuthatches, seek shelter 
in the winter storms, but the chickadee, 
his black cap conspicuous in the white- 
ness, his feathers fluffed into a fat ball 
by the wind, goes buffeting through the 
driving snow, just as cheerful as ever, 
a five-inch-long epitome of indomitable 
good nature. He sings when all else in 
nature is silent. And he sings when all 
the woods are musical—and holds his 
own! He is the bird of the summer pine 
woods, and the snow-covered Ww indow- 
ledge in winter, of our forests and our 
dwellings. One chickadee is worth a 
gallon of kerosene emulsion, considered 
utilitarianly. Spiritually, he is a tonic 
that makes for cheerfulness, and there 
are no standards of value for that. 

1 have observed the chickadee for 
many years. Indeed, during our Berk- 
shire winters it is impossible not to 
observe him; he attends to that! Nor 
has it been necessary much of the time 
to stir out of the house. We welcome 
the first good snowfall for many reasons, 
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but not the le ast of them is because the 
first heavy snow brings our little black- 
capped, acrobatic friends into the pine 
hedge thirty feet from the kitchen door, 
and the process of forming familiar 
acquaintance begins. Food, of course. 
is the lure which attracts and holds 
them. Almost overarching the kitchen 
door-steps and one of the dining-room 
windows is an apple-tree. Between this 
tree and the pine hedge is a drive. The 
birds make their winter roost in the 
thick protection of the pines, but they 
use the bare twigs of the apple-tree for 
a daytime perch, and from this tree they 
descend to pick up food. Outside both 
the kitchen and dining-room windows 
we have built flat ledges eight or ten 
inches wide, which are kept free from 
snow, and on them are placed pieces of 
suet and sunflower seeds. Even before 
the snow comes, some chickadees and 
possibly a pair of nuthatches and a pair 
of woodpeckers have discovered the 
provender, and make periodic visits. 
But it requires a snowfall to drive them 
up to the dwelling in considerable num- 
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bers. A day after the ground is perma- 
nently covered, however, the pine hedge 
is alive with them, and we see their little 
fat, fluffed bodies twinkling in the bare 
branches of the apple-tree, and as we 
are seated at breakfast suddenly there 
is a flutter of wings outside the window, 
and a pair of bright, bead-like, marvel- 
ously intellige nt eves look in at us. 
If, on this first morning, we rise from 
the table and move toward the window, 
the bird will probably take flight, drop- 
ping the seed he had picked up. But 
in a very few days he gets over his timid- 
ity. We can come close to the window 
and sit with our faces not a foot from 
the ledge outside, while the bird will hop 
about selecting a seed or pecking with 
his tiny, sharp bill at the piece of frozen 
suet with loud, ringing blows. 

\ bird is an incredibly quick thing in 
all his movements. Watch a_ robin 
crossing the lawn, and you will be hard 
put to say whether he runs or hops, so 
fast do his legs move. Watch a chicka- 
dee pecking at a piece of frozen suet, and 
again you will be amazed at the rapidity 
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of his blows, and also at the muscular 
power in that tiny neck, which, under 
its deceptive ruff of downy feathers, 
can’t be much thicker than your little 
finger. His whole body is scarce larger 
than your thumb. Bang, bang, bang 
goes his beak—and then he suddenly 
stops, lifts his head, cocks a shiny, twink- 
ling eye at you, swallows, looks around 
at the landscape, hops off the suet, hops 
on again, and—bang, bang, bang, go 





THE FIRST SNOWFALL BRINGS HIM TO OUR 


the blows of his beak once more. Birds 
are curiously jerky in their movements 
when they are not flying. A few rapid 
acts—then a pause, with a change to a 
fresh position for no reason that you can 
fathom. When a robin is hunting 
worms, he runs five or six feet like light- 


ning, stops short, looks up to the sky, 
and then suddenly ducks his head, per- 
haps pulls up a worm, and goes on 
again. Even when he doesn’t pick up 
any worms, he alternately runs and 
stands still contemplating the heavens. 
The chickadee hammers at suet in the 
same disjointed manner. But he gets 
what he’s after. A day or two, and a 
pound of frozen suet will be gone—suet 
frozen so hard that it is all you can do 
to pick off a crumb with 
your finger-nail. 

As soon as the birds 
have become accus- 
tomed to the house, to 
the dog, and to the 
human beings. we begin 
the process of coaxing 
them into still greater 
familiarity. There is 
always one bird braver 
or more friendly than 
the rest, possibly an 
old fellow who was with 
us last season, and 
sometimes he will eat 
from our hands several 
days before the others 
get up their courage. 
My wife is much more 
successful as a chicka- 
dee tamer than I am, 
possibly because she has 
more patience; but in 
the course of a long, 
hard winter we have 
frequently had a whole 
flock so tame that they 
would come not only to 
our hands, but to those 
of adults and even 
children visiting us. 

The process is simple. 
My wife puts half a 
dozen sunflower seeds 
in the palm of her hand 
WINDOWS and stands under the 

apple-tree at the hour 

when the birds are most 
hungry. (They are comparatively hun- 
gry all the time, but early in the morn- 
ing, at about our lunch-time, and again 
late in the winter afternoon, they make 
their chief meals, with innumerable 
snacks between.) Then she holds out 
her hand invitingly, looks up, and usu- 
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ally whistles once or twice the chicka- 
dee’ s song—not his dee-dee call, but his 
real song: 
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The chances are that several birds are 
already hopping and twittering in the 
apple-tree overhead. If they aren’t, 
they come in a moment. Every bird 
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has his eye on the palmful of inviting 
black seeds. Every bird shows unmis- 
takable signs of excitement, hopping 
nearer and nearer to lower and lower 
twigs, till the bare tree looks exactly like 
one of good St. Francis’s congregations. 
Finally, one bird, bolder than the rest, 
gets on the very lowest twig nearest the 
hand, and, like a small boy suddenly 
making up his mind to dive into cold 
water, plunges off. Very often he is 
terrifed before he quite reaches the 
hand, and puts on all brakes, beating 
back with his wings. But the bait is too 
tempting. The same bird, after flying 
away to the pine hedge for a moment, 
almost invariably comes back to his 
perch over the outstretched hand, dives 
again, this time alights on a finger, 
snatches a seed, and is off with it into 
the pines. The other birds seem plainly 


to have been watching the outcome of 


his experiment, for soon after two or 
three others repeat the operation—a 
first attempt which is stopped in mid- 
air, and a second, braver trial which 
results in capturing a seed. The next 
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day these bold leaders do not hesitate. 
They come at once, and after a week or 
two of deep snow the whole flock will 
have become so bold that merely to hold 
out a palmful of seeds at breakfast-time 
is to bring a steady procession of chicka- 
dees to perch one after the other on your 
finger. 

If you hold the seed on your bare 
hand, the sensation of the tiny claws 
clutching your finger with a light yet 
strong grip is quite indescribable—a 
delicate clutch from this wild, pretty 
little creature of the air, this mite of 
puffed feathers and snapping, bright 
eyes which somehow warns the very 
cockles of your heart. Perhaps the flat- 
tery of the bird’s confidence has some- 
thing to do with it. 

But my wife doesn’t stop with calling 
the chickadees to her hand. After they 
are comparatively tame and fearless, 
she puts a sunflower seed between het 
lips, tips her face upward, and holds out 
her index finger as a perch a few inches 
from her mouth. Many of the birds 
will now fly down to her finger, perch 
there a moment looking directly into her 
face, then lean forward, take the seed 
from between her lips as though they 
were snatching a kiss, and fly off with 
it. | have seen a chickadee perch in her 
hair also, and reach down across her 
cheek for the seed. I have seen one on 
her finger and one on her hat-rim at the 
same moment, each taking a seed, for 
she held two in her lips. If there is 
only one seed, however, the well-bred 
little fellows never fight for it, at least 
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not in our dooryard, where they are sure 
of plenty more. They are not nearly so 
ready to take seeds from my lips, but 
once or twice they have done so. Usu- 
ally, however, they draw back when they 
get close; and itis a pretty sight to see 
them put on the brakes with their wings 
while their bright eyes still look hun- 
erily at the food. 

Lhe chickadees not only take food 
from our hands, however, but they will 
even come into the house to get it. | 
was inclined not to believe this at first, 
but Katie convinced me by bidding me 
sit quietly in the corner of the kitchen 
while she set out he r dinner close to 
the door. ‘Then she left the door open, 
put some seeds beside her plate, and 
laid a little trail of them conspicuously 
on the white cloth out to the end of the 
table. She began to eat herself, paying 
no attention to the birds. Suddenly 
there was a whir of wings, a bird en- 





HE MAKES LIGHT OF THE RIGORS OF 


tered, snatched a seed from the table, 
and flew out. A second bird came, a 
third, and soon the trail was carried 
off, and Katie was eating her dinner 
with two chickadees actua!ly standing 
on the table within six inches of her 
plate! Once a bird hopped up on the 
edge of a dish of tomatoes and took a 
seed out of that. 

Of course, there are other winter 
birds than the chickadees about our 
dwelling—nuthatches always, for you 
meet few flocks of chickadees without at 
least a pair of “devil downheads” in 
friendly companionship; a tree sparrow 
or two; and usually a pair of wood- 
peckers. All these birds feed on the 
window-ledge, but only very rarely can 
a nuthatch be persuaded to eat from 


the hand, and the others never. The 
occasional flocks of pine-grosbe aks do 
not come even to the ledge. They are 


shy and silent birds. But a pair of red- 
breasted nuthatches 

smaller than the 
more common variety 

have been with us 
for two winters now. 
[hey are an extreme- 
ly ill-mannered and 
aggressive pair, too, 
driving off their larger 
cousins till they them- 
selves have eaten the ir 
hill. At first they 
also intimidated the 
chickadee s, bu t the 
little fellow s soon 
rallied, came back 
with a counter offen- 
sive en masse, and 
taught the redbreasts 
their place. 

How valuable the 
chickadees are as in- 
sect destroyers can 
readily be observed 
by anybody who 
watches them. Their 
winter appetite is vo- 
racious, for it must 
require a deal of heat 
to keep those little 
bodies warm in the 
bleak storms and 
zero weather. | have 
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WINGING CHEERILY 


twenty sunflower seeds in an_ hour, 
each seed being for him the equivalent 
in size of an English muffin for you and 
me. With their short, sharp, powerful 
little bills they go pecking busily and 
incessantly all over the trees. But they 
are never too busy to pay attention to 
the passing stranger. 

Not far from us there is a large coun- 
try estate, with a walled garden deserted 
in winter. Over the wall looks an apple- 
tree, and as we tramp by on the snowy 
road we have only to pause at that 
point and whistle to bring a whole flock 
of chickadees into the branches. They 
are the only live things visible on the 
white face of nature. They come down 
into the low twigs quite close to us, and 
pretend that all they came for was to 
pick off eggs and scale. They hop busily 
about, their little bills tapping, their 
little eyes twinkling, and every few 
seconds one of them does a flip-flop to 
some other twig, swells up his throat, 
and peals out his chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee- 
dee, exactly as if he were greeting us. 

When the world is beautiful with its 
winter mantle, the fields white, the tim- 
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THE WHITENED LANDSCAPE 


bered mountains reddish-gray or ame- 
thyst, and the bare, gracefully curving 
blackberry stalks by a gray stone wall a 
lovely lavender, the chickadees are con- 
spicuous objects, in spite of their diminu- 
tive size. [hey are as conspicuous as a 
robin on a spring lawn, and far more 
decorative, for their little black caps and 
their soft, fluffy, gray bodies, swaying on 
a lavender berry stalk against the snow- 
white fields, or perched on a roadside 
rail fence, or on the end of a bare twig 
that comes into the composition like the 
inevitable branch in a Japanese print, 
seem always to tone into the simple color 
scheme of winter—to fit its minor har- 
monies. Even in the deep woods the 
tiny birds become conspicuous at this 
season. That flock of them we saw fly- 
ing over the bare fields toward the pine 
cover is tw ittering and dee-deeing to greet 
us when we arrive in the hushed naves 
of the forest, and one little fellow, gray 
against the gray bole of a giant chestnut, 
flutters lower like a bit of animated 
bark, to see who’s coming. 

From the fact that the chickadees re- 
main in the North the year round, it 
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IN THE HUSHED NAVES.OF THE FOREST 


may be inferred that they are either ex- 
tremely clever in securing food, like the 
crows, or else extremely liberal in their 
choice of a diet. Possibly both infer- 
ences are correct. Frozen insects and 
eggs from trees, weed seeds, pine seeds, 
and corn they can usually find for them- 
selves, and they devour all of them. 
Personally, from watching their actions 
on apple-trees, | believe they eat oyster- 
shell scale. Like almost all birds, of 
course, they are greedy for suet; and 
they are very fond of sunflower and 
pumpkin seeds. If you will try to break 
a sunflower seed with your finger-nail, 
you will realize how strong their little 
bills are, for they take off the outer shell 
with a aunts of rapid motions as neatly 
as you please. If you follow one of them 
down in the winter corn-field where a 





few ears have been left 
on the shocks, or per- 
haps on the ground not 
yet covered with snow, 
you will find that they 
drill into the kernel 
and extract the meat, 
again with the utmost 
neatness. In common 
with other birds, they 


water to drink, though 
I have never seen one, 
in spring or summer, 
in our bird baths. | 
have, however, seen 
their tracks about an 
open spring in the 
woods, W here the phe: iS- 
ants also came in great 
numbers, and I have 
seen them eat 
thirst y dog will eat 
snow. 

Although the chick- 
adee is such a friendly 
little beggar all winter 
long (indeed, the season 
through), when he is 
merely engaged in the 
occupation of getting 
food and the joyous 
pastime of living, when 
breeding-time arrives 
he suddenly becomes 
highly secretive, and 
gets as far out of 
sight as possible. No doubt that is 
one of the reasons the species has 
been so successful in the fight for sur- 
vival. Like the woodpecker and the 
bluebird, the chickadee nests in a 
hole. Of course they have been known 
to select holes close to a dwe lling. Walter 
King Stone tells me he knew of a pair 
who nested in a cranny over a back- 
stoop not more than two feet above the 
heads of the passers. We now have an 
artificial bird-box in the apple-tree by 
our kitchen window, and as I write (in 
early May) a pair of chickadees have 
been hopping in and out of it for several 
days. But so far as we can observe 
they have been engaged rather in taking 
the sawdust out than taking any new 
material in. The same pair have re- 
moved material from a_ bluebird - box 
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near by, on another tree, much to our 
disgust, for a pair of bluebirds had 
looked the property over several times, 
and apparently were much pleased with 
it. 

But for the most part the chickadecs 
pic k out a W ell-hidde n and rather remote 
hole for their nest, sometimes in an old 
fence-post, more often higher from the 
eround, in a tree in the woods. Some 
writers say they excavate these holes for 
themselves, but I have never seen a nest 
in a hole which didn’t appear to have 
been already dug. The actual nest is 
made of wood fiber, wool, hair, fine moss, 
feathers, or other soft material. They 
take the hair where they can get it. 
Choreau, who loved the chickadees and 
used to watch them pecking bread out 
of the French-Canadian woodchopper’s 
hand in the Concord woods, records a 
nest in a small maple stump which seemed 
to be made of bluish-slate rabbit’s fur. 
Mr. Stone has seen a 
chickadee taking hair 
from the back of a 
Je rsey cow for two 
hours. If they tak« 
hair from a cow, they 
undoubtedly used to 
take it and perhaps 
still do in the deep 
woods from the 
backs of the deer. 
They lay a sizable 
number of little white 
eggs, with rusty, red- 
dish - brown spots. 
The young birds,when 
they get their feath- 
ers, are indescribably 
adorable; but it is not 
often that you will see 
thern. ‘The male and 
female birds do not 
differ in appearance, 
SO it 1s usually impos- 
sible to determine 
which is the mother, 
except in the incubat- 
ing season. 

The song of the 
chickadee is very sim- 
ple, but to many ears 
very beautiful in its 
absolute definitene SS 
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the better-known chick-a-dee-dee-dee- 
dee-dee is not its song. That is more 
like its college yell, into which it 
breaks at periodic intervals out of sheer 
exuberance of spirits. Neither is the 
song that tinkling little lisp with which 
it talks to you from the low twigs of an 
apple-tree as you pass by. Its song is 
the exquisitely clear whistle which is 
most commonly heard in spring, and 
which is undoubtedly associated with 
the love life of the bird 


Some bird writers render this whistle 
by two notes instead of three, and Tho- 
reau constantly speaks of the Phae-be 
note of the chickadee. But in five 
years of constant residence among the 
chickadees of western Massachusetts | 
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have never heard one who did not break 
up the second tone clearly and sharply 
into two quarter-notes, and Mr. Stone 
agrees with me in this. Nor is it true 
that the song is confined to spring, 
though it is then most frequently heard. 
It comes occasionally out of the depths 
of the summer pines or the pasture hedge- 
rows, and very often we hear it floating 
over the frozen helds of winter, an ex- 
quisite and a cheering note, the chicka- 
dee s 


If winter comes, can spring be far be- 
hind?” 


F. Schuyler Matthews, in his excellent 
Field Book of Wild Birds and Their 
Music, says: “‘Few small birds whistle 
their songs so clearly, and separate the 
tones by such lucid intervals. The 
charm, too, of the chickadee’s singing 
lies in the fact that he knows the value 
of a well-sustained half-note, another 
point which should be scored in the 
little musician’s favor.’ Still another 
is that the chickadee so far recognizes 


the musical intervals of his song that he 
will answer those notes when you whistle 
them. We can go out into our yard at 
any hour of the day in spring—indeed, 
during the winter, too—and whistle a 
couple of times, to be answered, from 
near or far, by a bird. After he has once 
answered you, he will keep up the con- 
versation, the musical dialogue, as long 
as your patience holds out, like a dog 
chasing a stick. Mr. Matthews records 
a curious thing about this performance. 
He has, he says, frequently persuaded 
the chickadee to come down to a lower 
pitch by setting his own whistle lower, 
but he has never been able to persuade 
the bird to go back to the original one 
after the descent. 

While it is easy for anybody to in- 
duce the chickadee to answer his whistle, 
comparatively few people can imitate 
the timbre well enough to call the birds 
directly to him. The artist for this 
article can, however, and it is a quaint 
spectacle which would have delighted 
the good Saint of Assisi to see him with 
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PERCHED ON THE END OF A BARE 


a fat little fellow on his head, another 
on his hand, and still another on his 
shoulder actually answering the whistle 
directly into his mouth! The oddest 
part about this performance is that no 
matter how many birds come to the 
call, first into overhanging branches and 
then to his person, only one of them 
does the replying, and that bird is the 
only one which appears excited. He, 
however, is manifestly wrought up. His 
feathers fluff, his movements are rapid, 
he is conspicuously restless. 

‘T his song, undoubtedly, is connected 
with the mating and domestic life of the 
chickadees. I have records of observa- 
tions which show that a bird, bringing 
food, uttered it, that it was answered 
by the mate inside the nesting-hole, and 









rWIG AS IN A JAPANESE PRINT 


that she then appeared out of the hole 
and took the food. Not all of us humans 
summon our wives in so charming a 
manner! 

Cheerful, happy, brave, musical little 
bird, whom Thoreau loved and Emerson 
praised! 


[his scrap of valor just for play 
Fronts the north wind in waistcoat gray, 
As if to shame my weak behavior. 


Like the dog, you flatter us with your 
friendliness, you protect our trees, you 
sing of summer when the woods are 
bare, you put life and music into our 
bleakest landscapes. May your supply 
of sunflower seeds never grow less on 
hospitable window-ledges! 
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Constance the Parasite 


BY ALICE 


ys S&S) aS Constance dusted the 
living-room she glanced 
at Lom in the sun- 
parlor, where, beyond 
tight-shut glass doors, 
. haloed in spirals of pipe 
Mca smoke, he pounded at 
his ty pewriter. He sat there from eight 
to eleven every morning with dashing 
fingers, disheveled hair, knitted brow, 
and a persistency that fascinated her 
while it baffled her comprehension. 

Suddenly she threw down her duster 
and, going over to the piano, opened her 
music haphazardly and began to play. 
The noise of it pierced gradually even 
the abstraction of the sun-parlor. Tom, 
frowning, raised his head and peered in 
at her. She looked like a little girl, the 
toes of her white pumps just on the 
pedals. He grinned and went on with his 
story. The crash of the piano keys, the 
pound of the typewriter, continued in 
fearful competition for three minutes. 
Chen, as suddenly as she had begun, 
Constance hurled the music from the 
rack and picked up her duster again. 

\t eleven Tom emerged, repaired the 
ravages of work, and started for the city, 
where, in the afternoons, he had a post 
as private secretary. 

“[ mustn’t forget to renew our lease 
to-day,” he said as he left Constance 
in the doorw ay. 

“You want to keep always stuck in 
the country, do you?” asked Constance, 
with a gusty sigh. 

“Why”’’—Tom stopped on the lower 
step and stared back at her—*‘I thought 
we'd decided to stay here for another 
year.” 

Constance leaned listlessly against the 
door-post and sighed again. 

“Thought you liked it,” said Tom, 
and there was a note of injury in his 
voice. ‘You suggested it.” 

“Not for ever.” 

“But | can write here better than in 
the city.” 





COW DERY 


“T’ve nothing to do,” said Constance, 
“for seven hours.” 

Tom still stared at her. ‘Why there’s 
the house, and reading, and w alking, and 
—and your tea-parties and all that— 
“Oh, that!” Constance thewneed 2 

scornful shoulder. 

Tom glanced impatiently from his 
watch to the incoming ferry-boat in the 
cove below. 

“Well, if we were in the city what 
would you do?” 

“TI don’t know,” murmured Con- 
stance. Tom looked at her, puzzled, and 
ran for his boat. 

“It’s all right, then, is it?” he shouted 
back from the road. “I’m to renew it, 
eh?” 

“Oh, renew it! I don’t care,” said 
Constance. 

She roamed about the bungalow, went 
up into their redwood grove, and flung 
herself into a hammock. Seven hours 
until dinner and Tom’s return. Always 
seven. Eight or nine out of the twenty- 
four you slept. Three or four you de- 
voted to food and dressing. Three or 
four you did up all the things you had 
undone in the others, morning after 
morning. Then for the seven remaining 
you could sew or walk or read or see 
people you really didn’t care about see- 
ing. Why, it wasghastly! Or you could 
sit before a piano and emphasize how 
hopelessly execrable a player you were. 
Suddenly she flung herself out of the 
hammock. She would go home to lunch, 
thereby using up most of that day’s 
seven hours. 

There was a certain palliation, after 
all, she found, in being young, pretty, 
well dressed, in the knowledge that the 
general public were not quite indifferent 
to these attributes of herself. On the 
whole, it was a radiant-seeming Con- 
stance that stopped to pull the tawny 
whiskers of the fat cat on the family 
door-step, that greeted old Fong, who, 
grinning welcome, let her in. The little 
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CONSTANCE 


spasm of homesickness that she always 
felt when she came back there was mel- 
lowing, not unpleasant. 

“Mother home, Fong?” 

“Old lady out,” said Fong, uncon- 
scious of disrespect. Sister up-stairs.”” 

Constance raised her voice from the 
foot of the stairs, but received no re- 
sponse. 

“Fong,” she whispered, confidentially, 
over the banisters. ‘“‘Crab salad for 
lunch?” 

Fong grinned. 

“And, Fong. Lots of mayonnaise?” 

Fong grunted ecstatically. 

Constance, as she went up to her sis- 
ter’s room, was aware now of a familiar 
click and pound. 

“Hello, Helen!” she cried; and then 
she added, ‘‘Good gracious! there’s no 
escaping it—” 

Her sister, without turning, waved a 
hand briefly, and continued to pound on 
her typewriter with the other. Con- 
stance stared at her back, smiling 
slightly. 

“There,” said Helen. “Was afraid I'd 
lose it.” She gloated over the last line 
a moment, removed her glasses focused 
to writing distance, and turned about 
to Constance. “Hullo!” she said, blink- 
ing slightly. “No escaping what?” 

Constance looked rather solemnly 
now at the typewriter. “Tom’s goes all 
the morning, sometimes at night. Didn’t 
think I’d get it here, too. Why, every- 
body’s w riting!”” 

Helen regarded her sister with some 
displeasure. She felt an objection to 
“everybody’s writing.” But she con- 
quered her annoyance, or thought she 
did, and smiled in slight, superior man- 
ner. “‘There’s a little difference, my 
dear child, between Tom’s baseball 
stories, for instance, stories written for 
the mere object of giving amusement, 
and—er—well, in short, a problem play 
that aims to give /ight.”’ 

“Oh!” said Constance. She had an 
idea that she prefered the certain amuse- 
ment that Tom gave to the vague light 
that Helen might possibly disseminate. 
Furthermore, for Tom’s sake, she re- 
sented Helen’s tone of superiority. 
Helen was aware that behind that “Oh!” 
forces of argument and rebuttal were 
marshaling, so she added, briskly: 
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“You're looking awfully well, dear. 
Your clothes are so becoming. / don’t 
have time any more to bother about 
such things.” 

Constance, still rankled by this supe- 
rior attitude, surveyed her sister criti- 
cally. Helen’s hair was rolled about her 
head with one disheveled sweep from 
which a few straight locks straggled 
about her face. She had on a once 
handsome kimona of pale-blue, now 
adorned with spots suggestive of break- 
fasts in abstraction. Her slippers were 
far from what self-respecting slippers 
should be. 

““Where’s mother gone?” asked Con- 
stance after assimilating these details. 

“That superficial club of hers. She 
said if you came over, to meet her there 
at three.” 

Constance sighed. She had success- 
fully evaded that club hitherto. ‘‘ How’s 
father?” 

* All right,’ said Helen, indifferently. 
* Plodding along.” 

Constance picked up the phone and 
rang her father up. As she put down 
the receiver there was a little mist be- 
fore her eyes. “He’s a dear, isn’t he?” 
she murmured, rather wistfully. ‘Sounds 
awfully tired, his voice, though.” She 
looked at Helen inquiringly. 

“Oh, he keeps cheerful,’ said Helen. 
“Every one who works, who has some 
object in life, even money-making, gets 
tired. But it’s a nice tired. I’m tired 
all the time now.” She glanced at her 
typewriter. There was a hint of pride 
in Helen’s voice. There was in it also, 
Constance felt, a certain undercurrent 
of reproof quite subtly directed toward 
Constance herself. 

Constance took off her coat and 
gloves, threw them on the bed, and went 
over to the window. ‘Turners have a 
Pomeranian,” she cried, to change the 
subject. 

“That seems to be her object. That 
and dear Alfred.” Here reproof ap- 
peared to direct itself more forcibly sis- 
terward. Constance began to tap on 
the window-pane. 

“Well,” she said, “if-she’s happy 

“No woman can be happy who just 
lives on a man.” 

Constance turned about at her sister. 
**How do you know?”’ 
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“My dear child, aren’t you reading at 
all? Not your pretty love-stories, but 
real things about what women are doing 
and thinking. Can’t you feel it in the 


air?” Helen made a large circum-° 


ambient gesture. “But perhaps,” she 
added, thoughtfully, “it takes the more 
sensitive creative temperament to feel 
such things.”” She looked at Constance 
solemnly. “Don’t you know that no 
woman really begins to live until she is at 
least economically independent ” 

“What's that?” said Constance, an 
impertinent gleam in her eye. 

“You don’t know what economical 
independence means!”’ cried Helen, ig- 
noring that gleam, or, perhaps because 
of it, interpre ting as if to a child. ‘“‘It 
means supporting herself without any 
man’s aid.” 

Constance mieabbinied her _ sister. 
Helen was really almost insufferable to- 
day. “After all,” she cried, suddenly, 
triumphantly, “you do. You live on a 
man. You live on father, and you have 
been for twenty-five years.” 

Helen shrugged her shoulders with 
that same cool superiority. ‘‘ Fathers 
are different. They knew what respon- 
sibilities they were undertaking when 
they became fathers. But the point is, 
with other men the sex question becomes 
confused with that of support, and 
makes the whole thing degrading.” 

‘It is not,” said Constance, hotly. 

Helen kept her superior calm. “ Be- 
sides, | shall only be dependent on 
father now until I’ve had my play ac- 
cepted.” 

Constance looked rather grudgingly 
at the papers scattered over desk and 
bed. “So that’s why you're doing all 
this.” 

Helen smiled. “Naturally it will 
make me economically independent. 
But I’m writing a play because I 
must.” 

Constance stared at Helen reflectively 
again. There was something she didn’t 
quite understand about her sister in this 
new phase. She had left her a happy- 
go-lucky person occupied with sociabil- 
ity and clothes, and there she sat now 
in a sort of irritating unbudgingness as if 
she said, “I shall sit here, hour after 
hour, day after day, writing plays; for 
years and years I shall sit here.” 


‘I get breakfast and take care of our 
bungalow,” said Constance, suddenly. 

‘Pooh!’ said Helen. “A couple of 
hours’ work. You bring in nothing. 
You give nothing to the world. It’s just 
you and Tom 

“Yes,” said Constance, softly, “it’s 
just me and Tom.” 

“Of course,”” Helen continued, medi- 
tatively, “if a woman is fulfiling mar- 
riage in its highest sense—producing 
children—I suppose, for a while, that’s 
enough; but for two people—”’ Again 


Helen’s tone was laden with cadences of 


reproach. 

Constance glared at her sister. ‘“‘I’ll 
manage my affairs in my own way,” she 
said, hotly. 

“Just the same, /’”-—and Helen em- 
phasized it almost viciously —‘*/ would 
rather be in my grave than content to 
be a “4 Before Constance’s face she 
hesitated. 

“Well, go on. Say it 

“Parasite,” said Helen, tensely. 

“ Parasite?” repeated Constance. “Oh, 
you mean mistletoe?” 

Helen wheeled fiercely to her desk. 
At this crisis the Chinese gong in the hall 
below summoned sweetly to lunch. 

“Helen,” cried Constance, resolved on 
peace, “‘crab salad! Surprise, Fong and 
| planned. We never got enough unless 
we were alone. Remember the glorious 
gorges we used to have, Helen darling?” 

To the warmth occasioned by this ten- 
der memory, to the touch of Constance’s 
arm about her, Helen’s strenuous aloof- 
ness melted. They went down to the 
dining-room. But suddenly Constance, 
in the midst of lunch, got up and went 
across into the library. She opened the 
big dictionary at P and read: 

“Parasite: one who frequents the 
tables of the rich and earns his welcome 
by flattery.” A peal of mirth came out 
from the library. 

“What’s the matter?” called Helen. 

Constance, unheeding her, read fur- 
ther. “Parasite: a plant or animal 
which attaches itself to and lives upon 
another.” 

Yes, Helen’s use of the word, as a 
word, and according to Helen’s lights, 
was justifiable. She came slowly back 
to her place and continued, during in- 
tervals of crab, to meditate. 
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Constance’s mother, in tailored mauve 
taffetas, her sleek gray hair crowned 
with a pansy toque, was presiding ovel 
affairs when Constance arrived at her 
club. Constance sat down as near the 
wall as possible. 

Her mother announced the week’s pro- 
sramme of club work. Then a young 
man was produced who spoke of The 
Influence of Japanese Art on Our Do- 
mestic Interiors. Constance planned, 
vaguely, to get a stunted Japanese tree 
for the dining-room table, but still in 
her cons« 1ousness the word parasite was 
underscoring itself. 

Here were women, vastly older than 
herself, most of them. Were they, too, 
parasites? If you tried to become ab- 
sorbed in Japanese art, for example, were 
you not still attaching yourself to and 
living on Tom? She made her way 
through the risen groups to her mother’s 
side. 

“My dear child, so glad you came,” 
cried her mother, and introduced her 
copiously. “ My daughter, Mrs. Parker; 
my other girl is a playwright now.” 
Always her mother managed to intro- 
duce the absent Helen as a playwright. 
That fact undoubtedly held the mo- 
ment’s thrill. Her mother took her away 
at last in her little electric. 

‘I, too,” mused her mother, “if I'd 
had the chance, at Helen’s age—but 
there were you children.” She implied 
vast achievements of some sort, ir- 
revocably thwarted. ** However,” she 
continued, briskly, “‘to keep stimulated 
is the thing,” and she neatly evaded two 
cars and a truck. “I hope you keep up 
your music. Do you?” 

Constance shrugged her shoulders. 

“You must. And you must get into 
some intellectual and social work. Now 
while I’m in office I can get you 
started. You could join the Browning 
classes and the Social Amelioration, and 
then on Saturdays there’s a sewing-class 
which the younger women are conduct- 
ing in the South Park slums. Just 
vegetating over there in the country 
won't keep you happy long.” 

Constance murmured 
about thinking it over. 

“T’'ll have to leave you at your car, 
dear,” resumed her mother. “I’ve a 
committee meeting. Love to Tom. 
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Now remember you're going to join 
us.” 

Constance looked after that trim 
mauve efhciency tooling away in her 
shining little car, sighed, recalled that 
Mila lived near, and decided that she 
might as well pay her a long-delayed call. 
Chere were, after all, a number of things 
one could do from moment to moment 
to keep from thinking; and if one did 
enough of them, hour after hour, day 
after day, year after year—she sighed 
again, took a hasty glance at herself on 
the vestibule of Mila’s flat, and rang the 
bell. 

\ rather slovenly maid let her in. 
Mila stuck her head out from a room 
down the long hall, called to her, and 
disappeared. She was in the nursery. 
here was dampness from small gar- 
ments on a tiny clothes-horse before the 
radiator. Two children on the floor 
strewn with blocks and toys were in 
various stages of undress. Mila was un- 
doing a third. She was Helen’s age 
and had been married eight years. To 
Constance’s critical young eve she 
seemed older than her own mother. She 
had lost the color which had been her 
chief claim to prettiness; her loose wrap- 
per was none too becoming. Constance 
regarded her with mingled pity and dis- 
gust. Conversation was intermittent, 
broken by admonition to the two on the 
floor. It was as if Mila moved in a 
world in which Constance was exotic, 
almost superfluous. Suddenly the baby 
reached out and grabbed Constance’s 
lace frill in a moist fist. 

“He likes the pretty, pretty lady,” 
cried Mila. ‘‘Want to go to pretty lady 
a moment?” 

Constance, with an apprehensive eye 
on her new tailored suit, took him gin- 
gerly. She had never held a baby before. 
She felt fearful of doing some strange 
damage to the baby; she felt a curious 
respectfulness toward its appalling he lp- 
lessness; and then, as the warm little 
body relaxed in her arms and the deep 
blue eyes stared up into hers, some pri- 
mal instinct of womanhood stirred in 
her, held her fascinated, brooding. 

She handed the baby back and sprang 
up with the excuse of a boat to be 
caught. A wild impulse to escape sent 
her running down the steps and out of 
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the house. There was quick joy in 
movement, in the consciousness of her 
unhampered pace, in her beauty con- 
trasted with the memory of Mila’s dis- 
torted figure—momentary, triumphant 
joy singing in her. And then, as she 
went her way to the boat, she became 
conscious of the streams of women that 
poured out from factory and shop and 
office, and that rankling word “ parasite” 
began its underscoring again. Hitherto 
she had taken these women for granted, 
but now she saw them. They were tired 
and dragged; they were healthy and 
smiling, but they did not, apparently, 
attach themselves to and live on others. 


It was a tired and quiet Constance 
that greeted Tom that night at dinner. 

“Been home?” asked Tom. 

She nodded, and then remarked, 
“Helen’s writing a play.” 

“The deuce she is!’ And for some 
reason Tom laughed. 

“She’s going to be economically inde- 
pendent.” 

Constance, soothed by that first 
laugh, awaited another. Instead Tom 
said, heartily, “Good for Helen!” 

Constance stared at him in quick in- 
dignation. ‘‘You think / ought to be 
economically independent?” 

“You!” Tom laughed again. “What 
an idea!” 

“Why not—if Helen—” 

“You're married,”’ said Tom, finally. 
“That’s different.” 

“Helen says it’s not.” 

*What’s she know about it?” 

Again this mollified Constance a bit. 
“I’m nearly twenty-one and I’ve never 
really worried about anything.” 

Good gracious! Why should you?” 

“1 don’t do a bit of good.” 

“You do me a lot.” 

Constance smiled slightly. “Oh, the 
house and things. But even mother 
thinks it time I worried, you know. 
Tom, | ought to—Japanese art—and 
votes and purposes and suffering and all 
those things. I’m not a bit interested in 
votes; .1 only give people dimes when 
they ask me for them; I hate clubs—I 
think it’s impertinent to go around tell- 
ing other people what they ought to do. 
I’ve just been happy with you and every- 
thing,and I’ve no right to just be happy.” 


“You have,” said Tom, indignantly. 

Constance went into the living-room. 
Tom followed her. He turned on the 
reading-lamp, got out his manuscript to 
read over his morning’s work. Con- 
stance wandered to the window and 
stared out to where the lights twinkled 
in the cove below, where the rim of cities 
curved like a shining necklace about the 
bay; where a world of beings lived, 
purposeful, unparasitic. She turned and 
stared at Tom immersed in smoke, ab- 
sorbed in his work, purposeful, unpara- 
sitic. She went over to the fireplace, 
kicked a spark from the rug, walked over 
to the piano, crashed down on it. Tom, 
frowning slightly, continued reading. 

“Went in to Mila’s to-day,” said Con- 
stance, between crashes. 

“Wonderful,” reflected Tom’s sub- 
conscious self, ““what noise so slight a 
girl can make.” 

“It was awful Another crash. 

“H’m? How?” murmured Tom. 

“Nerve-wracking. Three under seven 

‘disgusting —’’ Crash. 

Tom looked up suddenly. “Children 

-disgusting ?”’ 

“Wet things, steaming. She looks 
like old Kate who does our wash—” 
Another crash, and then, “I can’t stand 
children.” 

Tom removed his pipe slowly, looking 
over at her. 

“Just a few moments—when they’re 
clean and dressed up—not in those hide- 
ous flannel things—and then—I want 
nurses—tidy, smart nurses to come im- 
mediately—and take ‘em away.” Con- 
stance stood up abruptly, and swept her 
music from the stand. “I’ve practised 
years and years, and I can’t even play. 
I’m going to bed.” 

He heard the doo, of her room shut. 
His manuscript lay neglected on the 
table. Long after his pipe went out 
Tom stared, motionless, into the fire. 


Tom carried about with him the next 
day a vague impression of merry lips 
repressed. It was really a matter of 
chin, for Constance was developing the 
theory that if you consistently protrude 
that feature your character will thereby 
achieve aggression and purposefulness. 
After Tom had gone and she had eaten 
a sandwich for lunch, sitting medita- 
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tively on the kitchen table, Constance 
went over to the city and procured such 
volumes appertaining to matters of mod- 
ern feminism as the librarian could sug- 
gest. Laden with these and a copious 
supply of milk chocolate, she turned 
homeward. She began her reading on 
the long boat-ride, exhilaratingly con- 
scious of aloofness to the mere suburban 
shoppers about her chattering so puer- 
ilely. She took out a pencil from her 
vanity-case and underlined the more 
striking phrases. At home, fortified at 
intervals by chocolate, she continued to 
read until Tom’s advent for dinner, 
when she deposited her books under the 
living-room couch and emerged, firm 
but kindly, to her immediate duties. 
She listened politely to Tom’s account 
of his afternoon. 

**Saw Chalmers to-day,” he remarked. 
Chalmers used to be a fellow bank clerk 
with Tom. ‘“‘He’s got a son.” 

Constance raised her brows with 
slightly over-emphasized indifference. 
Tom looked at his plate in silence. 

“Their income isn’t nearly as large as 
ours, is it?” she asked, reflectively. 

“No.” 

“And they wanted it?’ She laid on an 
emphasis of extreme skepticism. 

“Judging from Chalmers’s remarks,” 
said Tom, quietly, “it seems they 
wanted it, all right.” 

Constance suddenly brought a small 
fist down on the table. “It’s all wrong,” 
she said. 

Tom looked at her in some amaze- 
ment. 

“Oh, I’ve been reading books you 
mightn’t imagine,” continued Con- 
stance. “There are too many people 
now in the world. Think of the slums.” 

Tom gulped. “Chalmers’s home,” he 
said, weakly, “‘is hardly a slum.” 

“That evades the question,” replied 
Constance, loftily. “Population should 
be based on income.” 

“Well,” said Tom, “if everybody 
waited until they thought they could 
afford to have children, precious few 
the re’d be.” He rose from the table. 

“Want to w alk?” 

“No.” 

Tom wandered away into the long 
twilight. 

Constance took her book and sat down 
Vor. CXXXI.—No 
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by the open window. Tom walked up 
and down the road before the house. 
Then she heard voices calling to him. 
She glanced out. Two children came 
scampering through the bushes and flung 
themselves upon Tom. Constance re- 
sumed her reading, but squeals of delight 
and the low murmur of Tom’s voice in- 
terrupted it. She glanced out again 
from behind her curtain. Tom had set- 
tled on the top step with a child on 
either side. Evidently a story was going 
on. The little girl, the very bow on her 
head bristling with absorption, had her 
hand on Tom’s knee. Suddenly Tom 
ended in a roar of laughter, rumpled the 
boy’s hair, caught up the little girl under 
his arm, swinging her gigantically, put 
her down with a hug, and sent them 
shouting before him down the road. 
Constance slammed her book shut and 
drew the curtains. 

When Tom came in she was reading 
with an air of calm aloofness. After a 
moment she raised her eyes. “It is 
perfectly true,” she remarked. “If a 
woman doesn’t intend to have children, 
then she must be economically inde- 
pendent or she’s a parasite.” 

“A what?” Tom stared at her. 

“Parasite: one who attaches herself 
to and lives on another.” 

Tom roared. He couldn’t help it. 
She did look so proud and funny. 

“You laugh?” 

“TI can’t help it, you darling little, 
littlke—Parry.”” The very instant he had 
said it Tom realized his mistake. The 
silence hung icy. Constance picked up 
her book and went toward the door. 

**See here,” cried Tom, “‘ you're stuff- 
ing your head with a lot of second-hand 
notions you don’t know anything about. 
I’m taking care of the economic inde- 
pendence of this family. I’m making it 
the end and object of my life at present 
to be able to do it. [’m—” but Con- 
stance was already in the hall. 

“See here,”’ shouted Tom, desperately, 
afterher. “You earn your keep, if that’s 
what ails you.” 

Constance turned then with gentle 
dignity. “‘Youdonot-understand. I do 
not intend to go through life a mere 
housekeeper.” 

Tom rumpled his hair violently. 
*‘Aren’t things getting easier? Haven't 
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you a Jap now for dinner and cleaning? 
Why, I’m making more money all the 
time. This series of stuff the Friday 
Night Herald’s running, and—” 

“It is not entirely a question of 
money.” There was a curious echo of 
Helen’s lofty superiority in her tone. 
“It’s a moral issue,” said Constance, and 
wafted herself gently away. 


It was the fatal first of the month. 
Tom looked up from a bill in his morn- 
ing’s mail. The eye that he fixed on 
Constance was irate. Immediately Con- 
stance knew. It was that account she 
had opened. 

“That was addressed to me,” she said. 

Tom looked at the envelope again. 
“It was not.” 

“It should have been,” said Con- 
stance. 

Tom frowned down at the bill. “I 
thought,” he said, with cold restraint, 
“‘we had decided not to charge.” 

Constance sat silent, but the eyes 
fixed on him were shining, and a smile 
was hidden at the corner of her lips. 

Tom continued to stare at the bill, the 
muscles about his jaws working in de- 
termined self-control as he muttered: 
“Twenty for a hat, twelve for shoes, and 
ten—Good heavens!—I— See here, 
Constance. I’m damned if I get into debt 
again. I can’t pay for these things this 
month.” He picked up his mail and 
left the room abruptly. Tom was deeply 
hurt. He had always put his checks into 
the bank for her to draw on as she 
needed, confident of her discretion. Sud- 
den wanton extravagance on her part 
was less of a hurt to him than her having 
gone back on their agreement. 

Constance arose swiftly and followed 
him into the sun-parlor. “You're not 
going to pay for them, Tom.” Her eyes 
shone, her voice was vibrant with ex- 
citement. “J am, with my very own 
money.” 

Tom faced about at her. 

“That’s why I got them.” And Con- 
stance, with a little chuckle, perched her- 
self on the window-ledge. “A dollar and 
a half an hour,” she cried, “three after- 
noons a week—forty dollars a month. 
I'll settle that bill in a month.” 

“What on earth are you talking 
about?” 


“The minute the idea struck me I put 
on my things and went over to the city. 
And I got it.” 

“Got what?” 

“Music pupils, the very littlest—at 
Miss Greggs’s—my old school, you 
know. There was a vacancy, and I’m 
to give her twenty per cent. commission; 
and I was so excited I guess I made her 
think I really could do it—and really, 
Tom, I can, you know.” She gave a 
quick glance at Tom’s face, hesitated, 
and then continued a little breathlessly: 
“And the children will adore me. They 
love pretty clothes, and—and people 
and haven’t you noticed my restraint, 
Tom? No more wild slashes at things— 
scales now, études. I begin next week. 
You see, I didn’t intend to tell you until 
I'd really started— Well”—her voice 
broke abruptly —‘what’s the matter?” 
She slipped slowly to her feet; the glow 
died from her face. 

“What,” said Tom, slowly, with in- 
tense bitterness, “‘must they think of 
me?” 

“You!” faltered Constance. 

“Great heavens!—that I can’t sup- 
port my wife!” 

Constance opened great eyes. “Why 
— never thought—” 

“You never do think—of me. 

“Oh!” breathed Constance before that 
injustice. 

“And for such—” Tom pointed to 
the bill and turned abruptly from her. 

“It’s not just for those, Tom; it’s— 
Oh, don’t you feel it?” 

“No,” said Tom, and went toward the 
door. 

“If you’d just think, Tom—” 

“Oh, Vl think,” cried Tom, and, 
snatching his hat from the hall rack, he 
went out of the house. 

Constance saw him striding up the 
road. She stared out long after he had 
passed. His pride. That was all he 
cared about—his pride. She struggled 
manfully against tears. If she was going 
to plunge into economics she must first 
learn not to cry. 

Tom burst into the room again as sud- 
denly as he had left it. “See here,” he 





cried, brusquely. ‘“‘You’re happy, are 
you? That’s the point.” 

Constance gulped down a sob. “‘ D-do 
I look it?” Tom ran his fingers through 
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CONSTANCE 


his hair. ‘“‘How can I be happy,” she 
added, “if it’s going to make you un- 
happy? How can I?” 

‘“Never mind me,” said Tom, heroic- 
ally. “I'll get used to it. But you’re 
going to be honestly satistied—now, hon- 
est?” 

“How can I tell?” cried Constance. 
“T was until you spoiled it.” Her voice 
broke again. 

“Never mind me, I tell you. It’s 
work you want to do, and forty dollars 
more for clothes. That’s it, is it?” 

“T told you it wasn’t all the money. 
It’s something to do—of my own—” 

Tom nodded. “Well,” he said, “let 
it go at that.” 

Constance came over to him. “I'll 
tell everybody it’s not the money, Tom,” 
she said, wistfully. 

“No,” said Tom; “it’s none of their 
darn business.” 

Constance stared at him a moment 
and smiled slightly. Then she caught at 
his arm and rested her cheek on his 
shoulder. ‘‘It’s rather a muddle, life— 
isn’t it, Tom?” 

Tom kissed her abstractedly, patted 
the hand on his arm, murmured some- 
thing about his boat, and went out again. 

Constance turned from the window 
where she had watched his departure 
and opened the beginners’ text-book she 
was to use next week. The thing seemed 
rather flat. 

Of course, she reflected, this teaching 
business wouldn’t content her forever. 
It would, however, be an opening. She 
wanted to do something fine, noble, for 
Tom. She looked about her, sprang off 
the couch, and then went out and got 
some huckleberry branches and red ber- 
ries and piled them on the shelf above 
Tom’s desk. She covered the ugly type- 
writer with a piece of gold brocade, and 
dusted carefully around his papers. As 
she did so her eye fell on a manuscript 
she had never seen before. It was called, 
“The Little Lost Child.” 

“Um—” murmured Constance, 
thoughtfully; and then, “silly old title.” 
But she perched herself on the window- 
ledge and began to read. Suddenly she 
looked around herwithwide, startled eyes. 

It was a rather silent dinner they had 
that night. After it they wandered out 
to the veranda. 
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“IT found a story of yours to-day I'd 
never seen’’—Constance’s voice was 
hesitant— The Little Lost Child.’ ”’ 

“Oh, that!” said Tom, quietly. 

“But why didn’t you finish it, Tom?” 

Tom -hrugged his shoulder. “I don’t 
know. Didn't imagine you’d care for 
it,” he added, and then, “Not your 
sort, exactly, is it?” 

Constance was silent a moment. Then 
she said, in a low voice, “Tom, that man 
who cared so—who wanted a child so— 
how did you know?” 

Tom laid down his pipe and folded 
his arms on the veranda railing. “I 
write better than I talk, I guess,” he 
said. 

Constance’s wide eyes sought his. 
*Then—it was you. You really wanted 
one, like that?” 

“Te’s all right,” murmured Tom; 
“we'll not say any more about it. It’s 
all right.” 

“It’s not—oh, it’s not!” cried Con- 
stance, brokenly. 

* Constance!” 

“Let me go—alone,” she cried again, 
and ran swiftly down the steps and out 
on to the road. She went blindly, un- 
reasoningly, stopped suddenly under the 
oaks that hung above the cove, stared 
down into the silver waters, and dropped 
to her knees, huddled into the grass. 

He had wanted, all the time, like that 
—Tom, on whose love she had rested 
the foundation of her life. He had 
wanted like that—Tom, who gave his 
strength and manhood to her service. 
She sprang to her feet; she heard him 
calling, his quick steps; she felt his 
arms about her, the crush of his lips on 
hers, and with the murmur of his voice 
she shook in an answering passion of 
tears. 

Gradually she grew calmer; her eyes, 
rolling up past him, became aware of a 
dark mass above them on a scraggly oak 
branch. 

“Look,” she whispered, “ mistletoe.” 
She repeated the word softly. Strange, 
mystic plant high up against the moon, 
dark with the memories of sacrificial 
altars, green symbol: of joy and love 
where home fires glowed. “Parasite!” 
she murmured, and laughed softly up 
to where it clung, white-berried, on the 
sturdy oak. 
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At Twilight 


BY GWENDOLEN OVERTON 


SHADOW of abstrac- 
tion and weariness 
4 clouded the glance of 
Sy inquiry which the man, 
fw) sitting before a wide, 

l encumbered desk raised 
Hj to the young girl who 
had just brought i in several typewritten 
sheets of paper, and who now stood 
awaiting possible further service. 

Then the vague query became under- 
standing. “Nothing else to-day, thank 
you,” he said—and added, “Good eve- 
ning.’ 

The girl answered, “Good evening, 
sir.” She was smiling, Sanean as she 
turned to the door. She liked to have 
this office the one she came to last, at the 
close of the afternoon. The other two 
members of the firm were not wont to 
dismiss her with the little ceremony of 
speech and gravely courteous inclination 
of the head. And in the lingering, soft- 
ened note of her own few words she 
hoped to convey her appreciation, her 
very special deference. So that Las- 
celles, feeling the intention, and appre- 
ciating a gentleness of bearing none too 
common from youth to age, smiled also, 
passingly, as he went back to reading 
over the letter he had remained to sign. 

He took up his pen, changed a word 
on one page, interpolated another, 
stopped several times, referring to the 
notes on a pad at his elbow. Then he 
folded the sheets, put them into an 
envelope, sealing and stamping it. It 
was the last detail of the day’s work. 
But though he turned his chair away 
from the desk, for some moments he re- 
mained without rising. 

He faced the door which opened di- 
rectly into the corridor, and the lights 
glowed, diffused, through the ground 
glass, with its reversed lettering of the 
frm name. For the last half-hour 
shadows had been moving across the 
glass, footsteps passing on the corridor 
tiles, the elevator gates opening and 





closing with metallic clink and clash. 
But at present everything was still ex- 
cept for the occasional rattling of the 
janitor’s keys as he went about his 
duties. 

Their own offices, he knew, were de- 
serted. Mallock had gone, and Hyde— 
youngest of the firm, and usually last at 
his post. The latter had come, hat in 
hand, reporting the last phase of a piece 
of business, and apparently waiting to 
be off. Lascelles, remembering his 
daughter-in-law’s recent speculations as 
to when the engagement would be con- 
fessed, had not detained him. Ordinari- 
ly he himself would have left before this, 
but Catherine had told him that she was 
going to some reception and would be 
out until almost the dinner hour. Al- 
ways he had been more than a little dis- 
appointed if she were not at home to 
welcome him, but the sense of dreariness 
at entering the house when she was away 
seemed to increase as the time drew al- 
ways nearer which might bring it to pass 
that he would thenceforth have nothing 
to expect save the quiet rooms with 
their sense of absence. 

With the abrupt movement of one 
avoiding unpleasant thought, he stood 
up from his chair and crossed to the 
window. He looked down into the 
street, upon the two lines of close- 
pressed surface-cars, motor-cars, trucks, 
and teams, and the endless foot-passen- 
gers upon the sidewalks. As they passed 
the bright expanse of a jeweler’s window 
opposite, he could distinguish many 
faces. Presently he recognized one— 
that of a friend who lived at the club 
several blocks away, and who probably 
was bound thither now. Lascelles re- 


flected that he himself might go over to 
the Club for a while. But he dismissed 
the idea. It accorded too little with his 
humor. 

The humor, certainly, was not one of 
The day had tried him 


In part it was, possibly, 


cheerfulness. 
considerably. 
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that he felt even more fatigue than had 
seemed usual of late. But over and 
above this, two or three matters had 
gone unsatisfactorily; and while, to be 
sure, they were of no great importance 
in themselves, yet to have his purposes 
defeated tended to lessen self-confidence. 
And already, of recent months, he had 
been conscious that self - confidence 
waned. More than once he had asked 
himself if the other members of the firm 
might not be beginning to feel that they 
were carrying dead-wood, if such guar- 
antee of principle, integrity, and prac- 
tised dealing as was lent by his name 
could offset the fact that in the nature of 
things he brought few new clients to 
replace those who were lost, as from time 
to time death took some lifelong friend. 
There had haunted him continually a 
whispering deep within his mind that the 
course of pride would be to withdraw 
while as yet his loss could occasion some 
true regret. 

The suggestion came to him now 
again as he stood, his hands clasped be- 
hind him, watching all the movements 
of the thoroughfare below. But, once 
more indecisively opposing, he told him- 
self that it would come hard to bring to 
an end the habits of so many years. 
Young men contemplated such things 
easily, yet when the time came they 
would find that one did not abandon 
without very genuine suffering the pro- 
fession of one’s youth and manhood, in 
which one had achieved some measure 
of success. 

Above all, however, there was Cath- 
erine to be considered. Despite all the 
high hopes of the first years, and the ex- 
cellent prospects of maturer life, the 
event had proved him unable to give his 
wife all that once he had planned. And 


though there had never been a hint of 


complaint—not so much, he was sure, 
as an acknowledged regret—she must 


feel it at times that she found herself 


obliged to do without luxuries which so 
many of the women of her circle ac- 
counted necessities. 

A decade or two before, with stand- 
ards of living more generally modest 
than now, her position had been re- 
garded as enviable. Their home had 
been more than commonly well pro- 
vided, the margin had been wide for self- 
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gratification within what were consid- 
ered reasonable limits, and there had 
remained besides sufficient for quite 
generous benefactions. But it had been 
the zenith of their fortunes. Othegs of 
the men he knew—a considerable num- 
ber—had been able to keep on past the 
point of merely easy circumstances and 
reach the goal of wealth. A few had 
used methods he himself could not have 
adopted; but most, he believed, had 
conceded no point of honor. Besides 
these, however, there had come into the 
field a group of men and women who 
formerly would not have been accounted 
eligible to more than the outer confines 
of acquaintance, yet who now, through 
numbers and financial rating, were pow- 
ers to be reckoned with, and could quite 
well do without the approbation of an 
elderly couple faithful to the customs 
and prescriptions of an obsolete order 
usages which even the son of his own 
training, and that son’s wife, disposed 
of as impracticable in the world one 
found ready to hand. 

Assuredly it was not as he had meant 
to have it at the close of their days. 
And yet, though he felt a certain dis- 
appointment, it was more than offset by 
intense satisfaction, warming the depths 
of his heart, that he and Catherine had 
never in all the years yielded one jot or 
tittle of principles which many, even 
among those accounted fastidious, would 
dismiss as hyperscrupulous. The sense 
of integrity was worth any and all of the 
more material, more generally percepti- 
ble values of existence. 

The janitor’s keys were unlocking 
the door of the adjoining office. He 
glanced over at the big clock in the 
jeweler’s window. ‘Then he went to the 
closet, took out his coat and hat, and put 
them on. If they had abated those 
principles just a little—he pursued his 
thoughts as he settled the coat upon his 
shoulders—if, for instance, they had 
been willing to make the one slight con- 
cession of now and then turning their 
home, their hospitality, to the ends of 
“policy,” perhaps—he smiled involun- 
tarily—perhaps instead -of going out to 
catch his street-car he would be starting 
for home in a limousine as imposing as 
that which Mallock had established after 
his highly sagacious marriage. 
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Taking up the letter to be posted, he 
opened the door and went out into the 
corridor. An elevator, empty of all save 
the operator, carried him down the 
shost distance to the ground floor. 

Out in the street the air of dusk was 
fresh and brisk. Even the clang of the 
surface-car bells and the raucous warn- 
ings of automobiles had a cheerful live- 
liness. The electric signs, luminous in 
whiteness or color, steady or changing, 
merged the daylight warmly with the 
night. It was all very bright and ani- 
mating, and the people on foot walked 
quickly, as if on their way to meet the 
pleasantly anticipated. His own step 
quickened. Catherine would be at home 
by the time he reached there, would in 
all likelihood be watching at the win- 
dow, as she had almost always watched 
for his return since what seemed to them 
both the so recent days when they had 
been mere boy and girl, beginning to 
play the delightful game of keeping 
house together. She would be in the 
hallway to meet him by the time he 
should have opened the door, and all 
would be as usual until after they should 
have had their dinner and have gone 
into the library for coffee. 

But then would come the change in 
the habitual course of things—a change 
which seemed to go deeper than the 
mere surface event, and to the prospect 
of which he had found himself recur- 
ring all day, with a quite unwarrantable 
sense of despondency. 

As a rule they would have ensconced 
themselves in their accustomed chairs 
by the fireplace, and he would have read 
aloud, while she would have busied her- 
self about one of the endless successions 
of hemstitchings or tuckings or rufflings 
or embroideries, whose use and beauty 
he was always expected to understand 
and which were destined to adorn the 
diminutive person of the one and only 
granddaughter. 

To-night, however, was to inaugurate 
a new departure—one which he had not 
only approved, but urged, directly Cath- 
erine, emboldened and prompted by 
their daughter-in-law, had laid the plan 
before him. 

Merely because the physician’s order 
ran that he himself must avoid night air 
and late hours was, as Evelyn had 
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pointed out, no real reason for his wife 
to feel that she must forego at least an 
occasional evening of some such pleasure 
as this one offered at the house of old 
friends. Not that argument had been 
necessary. He had acceded at once, had 
insisted that she must go. She could 
enjoy the music for a couple of hours 
and come away a little early, if she chose. 
The children would call for her and 
fetch her home. As for himself, he could 
glance over the newspaper or the maga- 
zines for a while, and it would do him no 
harm to retire sooner than usual. 

So the arrangement had been made. 
And to-night the unprecedented would 
befall. Catherine would go out, and he 
would be left at home alone. It was a 
little modern, no doubt, but entirely 
right and sensible. 

As he stopped at the corner where he 
must take his car, he realized that he was 
tired and more than a bit dispirited. 


The soft-toned bell of the clock in the 
hallway struck five as Mrs. Lascelles 
stood by the fireplace and, drawing off 
her gloves, held out her hands to the 
warmth. They were shapely hands, and 
the fine, transparent skin of age blended 
with the pearls, opals, and tiny dia- 
monds of numerous rings. 

It was earlier than she had expected 
to be at home. She had said that she 
would probably not return until just 
before the dinner hour. For she had 
counted upon enjoying herself more than 


ordinarily this afternoon; and even 
ordinarily she enjoyed herself very 
well indeed wheresoever her friends 


were gathered together—with strangers 
enough for variety and the promise of 
new interests. It was frivolous, per- 
haps, for one of her years, but there was 
no denying that she continued to be 
sociably inclined to the point of gregari- 
ousness—fond of “people, liking to be 
with them, to have them coming and 
going about her. And she liked the 
pretty clothes and the jewels and all the 
trappings of festivity. The propensity 
did not diminish with time, as once she 
had taken for eranted that it must. 
From one period of life to another, the 
zest of intercourse with her kind did not 
seem to have become less keen. People 


were an exhilaration, they were pleasant 
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and well-disposed, they brought her the 
bits of news she liked to hear, confided 
in her, sought her advice, and alto- 
gether made much of her until often she 
experienced almost the same sense of 
being charming which had made her 

young womanhood so delightful a mem- 
ory. 

And to-day the affair had been espe- 
cially agreeable, the house beautiful, 
every one there whom she most liked. 
Yet she had come away an hour sooner 
than she had planned, and while every 
one was insisting that she must stay a 
little longer. 

Why must she go? they had de- 
manded. Was it because she meant to 
stop at her son’s house to see the pre- 
cious granddaughter? She had evaded 
an answer; but young Hyde had be- 
trayed her. “Mr. Lascelles always 
leaves the office at a quarter to five,” he 
had suggested, with an air of great de- 
tachment. And there had been a laugh 
when she had colored. It was not with- 
out satisfaction that she had seen Hyde 
and the girl at whose side he stood color 
in their turn at her quick rejoinder: 

“And I can remember the time when 
he even found that he had to leave as 
early as you must have left this after- 
noon.” 

But she was quite used to all manner 
of banter on the score of this habit. For 
theugh in the early days of their mar- 
riage the skeptical-minded had foretold 
that “‘it would not last,” yet the years, 
the decades, had come and gone and 
rarely had it failed that, as evening 
closed down, she was to be found at 
home awaiting Anthony’s return. Her 
“sense of duty,” Evelyn called it. She 
was conscious of a subtle pity for Will 
that his wife should only be able to con- 
ceive it so; but feeling how useless would 
be explanation, she had never attempted 
to make clear that it was simply “her 
own pleasure.” For the most part she 
was self-accusingly aware of a certain 
irritation when her thoughts dwelt upon 
her daughter-in-law. And at present 
she sincerely hoped Evelyn would not 
find out how early she had come away 
this afternoon, after having gone to the 
length, too, of informing her husband 
that she meant to stay until late. It was 


vexatious to be for ever feeling oneself 
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upon the defensive in these matters—to 
have one’s little luxuries of sentiment 
dragged out into the crude light of the 
rational and analyzed in the girl’s sweet, 
unmodulated, high-pitched voice. Eve- 
lyn was so restrictedly reasonable, so 
concise in thought and expression, that 
what she did not reckon a fact actually 
ceased, for the time being, to seem one. 
To be a fact, anything had to come 
within the limits of “‘common sense.” 
It seemed the touchstone for all of life. 
One might almost have believed it her 
proudest spiritual possession. 

But it did not do to let her thoughts 
take this trend. They would bring her 
to the verge of an antagonism she did 
not wish to feel. For, after all, there 
was nothing in fairness to be said against 
Evelyn. She was a nice little thing, 
earnest about doing the best of which 
she was able to conceive. And, in real- 
ity, it was very kind of her to take 
enough interest in her husband’s mother 
to persuade her to do what was “for 
her own good,” to insist that she must 
not settle down into a mere home-keep- 
ing old lady. 

“Tt is not as if you didn’t care for 
parties and plays and music and pic- 
tures, and all that sort of thing,” Evelyn 
had argued. “Of course, if you were the 
kind whose interests could be confined 
just to your house and your husband, 
there would be nothing more to say. 
But you enjoy yourself with people, and 
people enjoy you. And just because 
the doctor has decided that Father 
Anthony must stay at home in the 
evenings is no reason whatever why you 
should have to ‘regret’ for every invita- 
tion that would take you out at night. 
It is your duty to yourself to keep in 
touch with things. Now this musicale, 
for instance—you have a real taste for 
music, and for once it is likely to be very 
good indeed. It isn’t as if it were a din- 
ner or something of that sort. Then, of 
course, you could not very well go alone. 
But in this case it would be perfectly 
proper, and Will and | would stop for 
you, and would come away early, if you 
liked. As for Father Anthony, I suppose 
he might just possibly exist without you 
for two or three hours. It will be good 
for him to miss you a little now and then. 
And, besides, if you keep up with the 
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times and are lively and interested, you 
can be all the more entertaining to him.” 

It had been entirely incontrovertible; 
and Will had enforced it, and the host- 
ess had begged, and Anthony had said 
that of course she must go and have a 
good time. So the outcome had been 
that she was going—to have a good 
time. 

She sighed, and stood pensive. Then, 
raising her eyes to the mirror over the 
mantelpiece and observing the wistful- 
ness of her face, she resolutely assumed 
an expression of cheerfulness. 

A step on the walk outside made her 
turn her head quickly, and she waited 
to hear the latch-key put into the lock. 
But, instead, the bell was rung. After a 
minute the door was opened, closed 
again, and the maid came bringing a 
box—a florist’s box. 


It lay on the table, opened. The 
transparent green paper was folded back 
from violets and lilies - of -the- valley. 
And the card she had drawn from the 
little env elope was that of Mr. Anthony 
Lascell:s. 

She held it in her fingers and looked 
at it, as if there had been more upon 
the smooth white surface than only the 
engraved name. Someway—she had not 
thought about his sending her flowers 
to-night. To be sure, he always did— 
always had—whenever they were to go 
somewhere together. But this time— 
it was not together. 

Presently she turned away and went 
slowly back, seating herself on the low 
settee by the hearth. The scent of the 
flowers was already sweet in the room. 
And it was poignant with memories— 
not of one day or another, not of one or 
another special happening, but rather, 
merged and blending, of all the days and 
all the incidents in almost a lifetime of 
companionship. 

That Anthony should have abided 
quite simply by the custom of the years 
meant more than only the fact of his 
finding time to think of her pleasure in 
the midst of a busy, exacting day. It 
meant that he, upon his part, had kept 
faith with the memories. 

And upon her own part—? 

Yet she was doing only what they all 
had urged, what they all had insisted 
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was reasonable, and her duty to herself. 
She turned and looked over at the violets 
and sprays of tiny lilies in their half- 
removed green covering. Her eyes were 
on the flowers, but it was scarcely those 
she saw. An- 
thony as he would turn away from the 
door to-night, after it should have closed 
behind her, as he would walk back down 
the hall, as he would go into the library 
and draw up his chair before the fire, 
as he would take up a paper or a book 
and read for an hour or so, then, with 
the low sigh of fatigue which seemed to 
come so often recently, would leave his 
chair, turn the lights low, and go out to 
the stairs alone. 





Even as Lascelles opened the front 
door and came into the house he caught 
the sound of his wife’s voice from the 
direction of the recess beneath the stair- 
landing. It was her telephone voice, he 
recognized with some amusement—un- 
certain, nervous, raised considerably 
above the tones of her usual speech. 
The telephone had never taken its rank 
with her as a commonplace convenience. 
For a conversation to go forward as 
might have been expected was a cause 
of agreeable surprise; but such was her 
habitual distrust that to be called to 
speak across the wire was only a degree 
less agitating than to be driven to the 
necessity of calling up some one else. 
Usually the maid transmitted messages. 
So that now he wondered what matter 
was transpiring of importance sufficient 
to warrant departure from the rule. 
Divesting himself of his coat and hat, he 
went across the hallway to the drawing- 
room. It would have been impossible to 
avoid hearing what Catherine was say- 
ing, even had it occurred to him that 
there might be any reason why he should 
do so. Her words came to him distinct- 
ly. He caught the name of the hostess of 
to-night’s affair, gathering that it was 
she herself who was at the other end of 
the line. 

“Now, my dear”—it was the accent 
of eager ‘explanation —“ it isn’t that; it 
isn’t because I think I ought not to go. 
You don’t understand”—almost de- 
spairingly—‘“‘nobody seems to under- 
stand. I suppose really I ought to go. 
I’ve let you expect me up to the very 
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AT 
last minute, but of course that will not 
make any real difference. Yes, oh 
yes! certainly I know that you want 
me. But I mean you will not be incon- 
venienced. And you'll forgive me. An- 
thony wants me to go, you know.” 
Earnestness was making havoc of co- 
herence. “He insisted. He thinks even 
now that I mean to, and you were so 
sweet about it, and Will urged me, and 
Evelyn was so determined.” In the 
mirror above the mantelpiece Lascelles 
caught the glint of laughter in his own 
eyes. “And I know it would be only 
reasonable, and that it is my duty to 
myself. But, my dear’—the voice rose 
higher with anxiety to be comprehended 
—‘what I just cannot bring myself to 
see is how reason and duty have any- 
thing to do with it. It is the way I feel. 
I don’t want to go without Anthony. | 
should not have a nice time if I did. | 
should be perfectly lost and unhappy. 
I’ve been unhappy this whole week, 
every time I have let myself think of it. 
I suppose I am absurd and old-fashioned. 
And I dare say Evelyn will give me up 
completely. But it can’t be helped, if 
it’s the way I feel.” 

The hurrying phrases stopped abrupt- 
ly, as if speech at the other end had 
broken in. 

For all that overhearing had been un- 
avoidable, restlessness under the sense 
of intrusion prompted Lascelles to re- 
move himself beyond the range of invol- 
untary listening. He crossed to a win- 
dow at the far end of the room. The 
evening was gray and darkening, and the 
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street, within sight, empty of all 
two or three vague figures, 
enhanced the loneliness. 

Drawing the shade again, he turned 
back with a sense of well-being that he 
was surrounded by everything familiar 
for many years, that there was the glow 
of the fire in the grate, the warm, low 
light of a lamp—and the scent of lilies- 
of-the-valley and violets. 

The voice at the telephone had so 
dropped to the note of relief that only 
an occasional word was distinguish: able, 
an expression of apology, of gratitude 
and appreciacion. Then he caught a 
“‘good-by,” and the click of the receiver 
being returned to its hook. 

He was once more standing at his 
place upon the hearth-rug as his wife 
re-entered the room. At sight of him 
she started, hesitating upon the thresh- 
old. A soft flush came over her face, 
beneath the softening white hair; but 
the very spirit of resolve was in the 
quick lift of her head and i in the light of 
her eyes as they met his. “ Anthony’ 
she came to it instantly—‘‘I may as 
well tell you—” 

He nodded anticipation. 
he said. 

“You heard me?” she reproached, a 
little aggrieved at having been betrayed 
into raised tones He maintained stead- 
fast gravity. “T don’t know what you 
will think—” she began again. Her 
look was upon him, questioning doubt- 


save 
which only 


“T know,” 


fully. His own, through a long moment 
answered, before he reached out his 
hand. 
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to the end of another winter in 

town, and had packed up for 
another summer in the country. They 
were sitting together over their last 
breakfast until the taxi should arrive to 
whirl them away to the station, and were 
brooding in a joint gloom from the effect 
of the dinner they had eaten at the house 
of a friend the night before, and, “‘ Well, 
thank goodness,” she said, “there is an 
end to that sort of thing for one while.” 

“An end to that thing,” he partially 
assented, “‘but not that sort of thing.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded 
excitedly, almost resentfully. 

“*T mean that the lunch is of the nature 
of the dinner, and that in the country we 
shall begin lunching where we left off 
dining.” 

‘Not instantly,” she protested shrilly. 
“There will be nobody there for a while 
—not for a whole month, nearly.” 

“They will be there before you can 
turn round, almost; and then you 
women will begin feeding one another 
there before you have well left off here.” 

““We women!” she protested. 

“Yes, you—you women. You give 
the dinners. Can you deny it?” 

“Tt’s because we can’t get you to the 
lunches.” 

“In the country you can; and so you 
will give the lunches.” 

“We would give dinners if it were not 
for the distance and the darkness on 
those bad roads.” 

“I don’t see W here your reasoning is 
carrying you.’ 

“No,” she despaired, “there is no 
reason in it. No sense. How tired of it 
all l am! And, as you say, it will be no 
time before it is all going on again.’ 

They computed the number of din- 
ners they had given during the winter; 
that was not hard, and the sum was not 
great: six or seven at the most, large 
and small. When it came to the dinners 
they had received, it was another thing; 


} to the oo and Lindora had come 


but still she considered, “‘Were they 
really so few? It’s nothing to what the 
English do. They never dine alone at 
home, and they never dine alone abroad 
—of course not! I wonder they can 
stand it. I think a dinner, the happy-to- 
accept kind, is always loathsome: the 
everlasting soup, if there aren’t oysters 
first, or grape- -fruit, or melon, and the 
fish, and the entrée, and the roast and 
salad, and the ice-cream and the fruit 
nobody touches, and the coffee and cigar- 
ettes and cigars—how | hate it all!” 
Lindora sank back in her chair and 


toyed desperately with the fragment of 


bacon on her plate. 

“And yet,” Florindo said, “there is 
a charm about the first dinner of au- 
tumn, after you’ve got back?” 

“Oh, yes,” she assented; “it’s like a 
part of our lost youth. We think all the 
dinners of the winter will be like that, 
and we come away beaming.” 

“But when it keeps on and there’s 
more and more of our lost youth, till it 
comes to being the whole 

“Florindo!” she stopped him. He 
pretended that he was not going to have 
said it, and she resumed, dreamily, “I 
wonder what it is makes it so detestable 
as the winter goes on.” 

“All customs are detestable, the best 
of them,” he suggested, “and I should 
say, in spite of the first autumnal dinner, 
that the society dinner was an unlovely 
rite. You try to carry it off with china 
and glass, and silver and linen, and if 
people could fix their minds on these, or 
even on the dishes of the dinner as they 
come successively on, it would be all 
very well; but the diners, the diners!” 

“Yes,” she said, “the old men are 
hideous, certainly; and the young ones 
—I try not to look at them, poking 
things into the hollows of their faces with 
spoons and forks—” 

“ Better than when it was done with 
knives! Still, it’s a horror! A veteran 
diner-out in full action is certainly a 
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EDITOR’S 

hideous spectacle. Often he has few 
teeth of his own, and the dentists don’t 
serve him perfectly. He is in danger 
of dropping things out of his mouth, both 
liquids and solids: better not look! His 
eyes bulge and roll in his head in the 
stress of mastication and deglutition; 
his color rises and spreads to his gray 
hair or over his baldness; his person 
seems to swell visibly in his chair, and 
when he laughs—”’ 

“Don’t, Florindo! It is awful.” 

“Well, perhaps no worse than the 
sight of a middle-aged matron tending 
to overweight and bulking above her 
plate—” 

“Yes, yes! That’s dreadful, too. But 
when people are young—” 

“Oh, when people are young!” He 
said this in despair. Then he went on in 
an audible muse. ‘When people are 
young they are not only in their own 
youth; they are in the youth of the 
world, the race. They dine, but they 
don’t think of the dinner or the un- 
pleasantness of the diners, and the gro- 
tesqueness of feeding incommon. They 
think—” he broke off in defect of other 
ideas, and concluded with a laugh, 
“they think of themselves. And they 
don’t think of how they are looking.” 

“They needn’t; they are looking very 
well. Don’t keep harping on that! 1 
remember when we first began going to 
dinners, I thought it was the most beau- 
tiful thing in the world. I don’t mean 
when I was a girl; a girl only goes to a 
dinner because it comes before a dance. 
I mean when we were young married 
people; and | pinned up my dress and 
we went in the horse-cars, or even 
walked. I enjoyed every instant of it: 
the finding who was going to take me in 
and who you were; and the going in; 
and the hovering round the table to find 
our places from the cards; and the seeing 
how you looked next some one else, and 
wondering how you thought I looked; 
and the beads sparkling up through the 
champagne and getting into one’s nose; 
and the laughing and joking and talking! 
Oh, the talking! What’s become of it? 
The talking, last night, it bored me to 
death! And what good stories people 
used to tell, women as well as men! You 
can’t deny it was beautiful.” 

“T don’t; and I don’t deny that the 
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forms of dining are still charming. It’s 
the dining itself that I object to.” 

“That’s because your digestion is 
bad.” 

“Tsn’t yours?” 

“Of course it is. 
to do with it?” 

“It seems to me that we have arrived 
at what is called an impasse in French.’ 
He looked up at the clock on the wall, 
and she gave a little jump in her chair. 

“Oh, there’s plenty of time. The taxi 
won’t be here for half an hour yet. Is 
there any heat left in that coffee?” 

“There will be,” she said, and she 
lighted the lamp under the pot. “But 
I don’t like being scared out of half a 
year’s growth.” 

“T’m sorry. I won’t look at the clock 
any more; I don’t care if we're left. 
Where were we? Oh, I remember—the 
objection to dining itself. If we could 
have the forms without the facts, dining 
would be all right. Our superstition is 
that we can’t be gay without gorging; 
that society can’t be run without meat 
and drink. But don’t you remember 
when we first went to Italy there was 
no supper at Italian houses’ where we 
thought it such a favor to be asked?” 

“IT remember that the young Italian 
swells wouldn’t go to the American and 
English houses where they weren’t sure 
of supper. They didn’t give supper at 
the Italian houses because they couldn’t 
afford it.” 

“IT know that. I believe they do, now. 
But—‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity,’ 
and the fasting made for beauty then 
more than the feasting does now. It 
was a lovelier sight to see the guests of 
those Italian houses conversing together 
without the grossness of feeding or being 
fed—the ‘sort of thing one saw at our 
houses when people went out to supper.” 

“I wonder,” Lindora said, “whether 
the same sort of thing goes on at evening 
parties still—it’s so long since I’ve been 
at one. It was awful standing jammed 
up in a corner or behind a door and 
eating vis-a-vis with a man who brought 
you a plate; and it wasn’t much better 
when you sat down and he stood over 
you gabbling and gobbling, with his 
plate in one hand and his fork in the 
other. I was always afraid of his drop- 
ping things into my lap; and the sight 
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of his jaws champing as you looked up at 
them from below!” 

“Yes, ridiculous. But there was an 
element of the grotesque in a bird’s-eye 
view of a lady making shots at her 
mouth with a spoon and trying to smile 
and look spirituelle between shots.” 

Lindora as she laughed bowed her 
forehead on the back of her hand in the 
way Florindo thought so pretty when 
they were both young. “Yes,” she said, 
“awful, awful! Why should people want 
to flock together when they feed? Do 
you suppose it’s a survival of the primi- 
tive hospitality when those who had 
something to eat hurried to share it with 
those who had nothing?” 

“Possibly,” Florindo said, flattered 
into consequence by her momentary 
deference, or show of it. “But the peo- 
ple who mostly meet to feed together 
now are not hungry; they are already 
so stuffed that they loathe the sight of 
the things. Some of them shirk the 
consequences by frankly dining at home 
first, and then openly or covertly dodg- 
ing the courses.” 

“Yes, and you hear that praised as a 
mark of high civilization, or social wis- 
dom. I call it wicked, and an insult to 
the very genius of hospitality.” 

“Well, I don’t know. It must give 
the faster a good chance of seeing how 
funny the feeders all look.” 

“T wonder, I do wonder, how the feed- 
ing in common came to be the custom,” 
she said, thoughtfully. “Of course 
where. it’s done for convenience, like 
hotels or in‘ boarding-houses—but to do 
it wantonly, as people do in society, it 
ought to be stopped.” 

“We might call art to our aid—have 
a large tableful of people kodaked in 
the moments of ingulfing, chewing, or 
swallowing, as the act varied from guest 
to guest; might be reproduced as picture 
»ostals, or from films for the movies. 
That would give the ten and twenty cent 
audiences a chance to see what life in the 
exclusive circles was.” 

She listened in dreamy inattention. 
“It was a step in the right direction 
when people began to have afternoon 
teas. To be sure, there was the bit- 


ing and chewing sandwiches, but you 
needn’t take them, and most women 
could manage their teacups gracefully.” 


“Or hide their faces in them when 
they couldn’t.” 

“Only,” she continued, “the men 
wouldn’t come after the first go off. 
It was as bad as lunches. Now that the 
English way of serving tea to callers 
has come in, it’s better. You really get 
the men, and it keeps them from taking 
cocktails so much.” 

“ They’ re rather glad of that. But still, 
still, there’s the guttling and guzzling.” 

“It’s reduced to a minimum.” 

“But it’s there. And the first thing 
you know you've loaded yourself up 


with cake or bread-and-butter and 
spoiled your appetite for dinner. No, 


afternoon tea must go with the rest of it, 
if we’re going to be truly civilized. If 
people could come to one another’s tables 
with full minds instead of stomachs, 
there would be some excuse for hospital- 
ity. Perhaps if we reversed the practice 
of the professional diner-out, and read 
up at home as he now eats at home, and— 
No, I don’t see how it could be done. 
But we might take a leaf from the book 
of people who are not in society. They 
never ask anybody to meals if they can 
possibly help it; if some one happens 
in at meal-times they tell him to pull up 
a chair—if they have to, or he shows no 
signs of going first. But even among 
these people the instinct of hospitality— 
the feeding form of it—lurks somewhere. 
In our farm-boarding days—” 

“Don’t speak of them!” she implored. 

“We once went to an evening party,” 
he pursued, “‘where raw apples and cold 
water were served.” 

“1 thought I should die of hunger. 
And when we got home to our own 
farmers we ravaged the pantry for every- 
thing left from supper. It wasn’t much. 
There!” Lindora screamed. “There is 
the taxi!” And the shuddering sound of 
the clock making time at their expense 
penetrated from the street. “Come!” 

“* How the instinct of economy lingers 
in us, too, long after the use of it is out- 
grown. It’s as bad as the instinct of 
hospitality. We could easily afford to 
pay extra for the comfort of sitting here 
over these broken victuals—” 

“I tell you we shall be left,”’ she re- 
torted; and in the thirty-five minutes 
they had at the station before their 
train started she outlined a scheme of 
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social reform which she meant to put in 
force as soon as people began to gather 
in summer force at L Se. Cove. 

He derided the notion; but she said, 
“You will see!” and in rather more time 
than it takes to tell it they were settled 
in their cottage, where, after some 
unavoidable changes of cook and laun- 
dress, they were soon in perfect running 
order. 

By this time Lobster Cove was in the 
full tide of lunching and being lunched. 
The lunches were almost exclusively 
ladies’ lunches, and the ladies came to 
them with appetites sharpened by the 
incomparable air of those real Lobster 
Cove days which were all cloudless skies 
and west winds, and by the vigorous 
automobile exercise of getting to one 
another’s cottages. They seized every 
pretext for giving these feasts, marked 
each by some vivid touch of inven- 
tion within the limits of the grace- 
ful convention which all felt bound not 
to transcend. It was some surprising 
flavor in the salad, or some touch of 
color in appealing to the eye only; or it 
was some touch in the ice-cream, or some 
daring substitution of a native dish for 
it, as strawberry or peach shortcake; 
or some bold transposition in the order of 
the courses; or some capricious arrange- 
ment of the decorations, or the use of 
wild flowers, or even weeds (as meadow- 
rue or field-lilies), for the local florist’s 
flowers, which set the ladies screaming 
at the moment and talking of it till the 
next lunch. This would follow perhaps 
the next day, or the next but one, ac- 
cording as a new cott: uger’s claims in- 
sisted or a lady had a change of guests, 
or three days at the latest, for no reason. 

In their rapid succession people 
scarcely noticed that Lindora had not 
given a lunch, and she had so far aban- 
doned herself to the enjoyment of the 
others’ lunches that she had half for- 
gotten her high purposes of reform, 
when she was sharply recalled to them 
by a lunch which had not at all agreed 
with her; she had, in fact, had to have 
the doctor, and many people had asked 
one another whether they had heard how 
she was. Then she took her good resolu- 
tion in both hands and gave an after- 
noon, asking people by note or ’phone 
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simply whether they would not come in 
at four sharp. People were a good deal 
mystified, but for this very reason every- 
body came. Some of them came from 
somebody’s lunch, which had been so 
nice that they lingered over it till four, 

and then walked, partly to fill in the 
time and partly to walk off the lunch, 
as there would be sure to be something at 
Lindora’s later on. 

It would be invidious to say what the 
nature of Lindora’s entertainment was. 
It was certainly to the last degree orig- 
inal, and those who said the worst of it 
could say no worse than that it was 
queer. It quite filled the time till six 
o'clock, and may be perhaps best de- 
scribed as a negative rather than a 
positive triumph, though what Lindora 
had aimed at she had undoubtedly 
achieved. Whatever it was, whether 
original or queer, it was certainly novel. 

A good many men had come, one at 
least to every five ladies, and as the 
time passed and a certain blankness be- 
gan to gather over the spirits of all, they 
fell into different attitudes of the despair 
which the ladies did their best to pass off 
for rapture. At each unprogrammed 
noise they started in a vain expectation, 
and when the end came, it came so 
without accent, so without anything but 
the clock to mark it as the close, that they 
could hardly get themselves together for 
going away. They did what was nice 
and right, of course, in thanking Lindora 
for her fascinating afternoon, but when 
they were well beyond hearing one said 
to another: “Well, I shall certainly have 
an appetite for my dinner to-night! Why, 
if there had only been a cup of the weak- 
est kind of tea, or even of cold water! 

Then, those who had come in,autos 
gathered as many pedestrignestito them 
as they would hold in léaving the house, 
or caught them up fainting by the way. 

Lindora and Florindo watched them 
from their veranda. 

“Well, my dear,” he said, “it’s been a 
wonderful afternoon; an immense stride 
forward in the'c ause of anti- -eating—or—” 

“Don’t speak to me!” she cried. 

“But it leaves one rather hungry, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Hungry!” she hurled back at him. 
*T could eat a—I don’t know what!” 
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HENRY MILLS ALDEN 


OMMERCIALISM is easily a 
( term of contempt, but it justly 
claims a virtue of its own, an 
estimable value and validity. The poets 
of an older world had no quarrel with 
that of their time. The same faith and 
heroism which inspired their song had 
first moved the tent, filled the sail, and 
built the walls of cities, before poetry 
could ever have been, or any form of art. 
In all these ways the soul of man had 
found him, and he the soul in things. 
Our present twentieth-century econ- 
omy—so much of it as is not going on 
to a martial accompaniment—suggests 
nothing in us, or in the scene before us, 
that recalls ancient, medieval, or even 
comparatively modern ideals. We seem 
to have wholly committed ourselves to 
a vast and soulless mechanical scheme. 
Yet it is in the fullness and spon- 
taneity of this commitment that our 
ultra-modern excellence lies. The most 
definite outward symbol of human prog- 
ress is the Machine. Nothing is more 
directly associated with spiritual dy- 
namics than mechanics. Those ma- 
chines, for the most part so simple as 
to be mere implements, except for the 
vehicle on land or sea, which were re- 
lated to the old scheme of human busi- 
ness, including war as a part of that 
business, were as mystically invested as 
a Freemason’s outht. It needed but 
three more inventions to complete and, 
we might say, wind up that old- fash- 
ioned commercialism which was bound 
up with the old faith and heroism, and 
which so easily wins and holds the 
poet’s favor—printing, the mariner’s 
compass, and gunpowder. That of 
printing was the most significant, not 
only as making immediately effective 
the revival of the old learning for the 
benefit of the few, but for the office it 
was to serve in the general diffusion of 
knowledge, new and old, among the 
people, helping to establish a new kind 
of social solidarity. 
All together, these inventions sufficed 


for the consummation of one distinct 
order of progress and for the prepara- 
tion of what is truly the modern scene, 
in which another order prevails—one 
that has turned a point, showing a 
change of direction, and the consum- 
mation of which is yet afar off. Less 
than two centuries have passed since 
that turning-point was clearly manifest. 
It was that point when history began to 
be mainly concerned with movements 
and policies expressing popular expec- 
tations and aspirations. But our retro- 
spect of this comparatively brief period 
does not disclose a volume of pent-up 
energy forcing its outlet, with premedi- 
tation of its course and its goals. 
Rather we behold a ready and waiting 
will and intelligence emerging with an 
ever increasingly eager activity at ev- 
ery prompting of opportunity. These 
promptings have been due chiefly to the 
disclosure of nature’s secrets by mod- 
ern physicists and chemists in researches 
primarily disinterested, but quickly con- 
verted into those mechanical inventions 
which have developed a new commer- 
cialism through means as subtle as the 
old mechanical leverages were obvious. 

The methods of research and inven- 
tion are occult to the multitudes who 
avail of their benefits, and who are most- 
ly inept at the organization which makes 
them available and which enters as an 
all-important factor into the whole 
scheme; but eliminate the inexpert mass, 
and every distinctive feature falls into 
insignificance, and we revert to that 
old social order, conservative, leisurely, 
and picturesque, in which the accelera- 
tions of recent progress would have 
seemed impertinent and offensive, and 
our most ingenious inventions would 
have been preserved only as useiess 
toys. 

When we say that we have commit- 
ted ourselves whole-heartedly to the so 
conspicuous and complex mechanical 
scheme of our time, we have in view 
the new type of social solidarity which 
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it connotes and the unrealized possi- 
bilities of which still lie in the lap of 
evolution. 

Nothing essential in the older hu- 
manism has been destroyed in this 
transformation scene, though in the 
changed conditions another humanism 
seems to have arisen—one not exclu- 
sive; fluent because of the infinitely 
multiplied channels open to it; and 
having the mastery of a service claimed 
and abundantly permitted. Progress— 
call it material (which must include the 
mental), mechanical, or what we will, 
and with whatever denunciatory accent 

is an indispensable condition of crea- 
tive social evolution, which finds its 
amplitude of permission only when 
progress is of the whole and for the 
whole. Every term by which qualita- 
tive excellence was expressed in the old 
scheme—heroism, dignity, distinction, 
leisure, tolerance, good manners—is sub- 
ject to transvaluation in the new, with 
an added respect for quantitative in- 
crease, especially for the surplus of 
wealth, achieved mechanically and 
through expert organization. That con- 
ception of social justice which is be- 
coming effective against the exploitation 
of humanity is perfected only through a 
solidly collective Public Opinion. 

The human soul finds and fills a 
larger room in this modern scheme, as 
indeed it must in order to give vitality 
and significance to the otherwise be- 
wildering foreground. The ideals it has 
foregone have given place to other, 
clearer, more hopeful and _ inspiring, 
holding in their reality more of miracle. 
Its manners, too, have such reality that 
they need not be imposing, after the 
old fashion. Out of the whole complex 
business it will bring a new simplicity. 

The “soulless” machine stands out 
in our foreground in bold contrast with 
its soulful mission. The soulless cor- 
poration seems a combination quite con- 
tradictory to the sympathetic co-opera- 
tion which is inevitably its issue. In 
like manner the pecuniary measure of 
motive, while contrasting with a dis- 
interestedness possible only to beings 
without appetite, is practically, as de- 
termining the choice of careers, and as 
an incentive to emulation for greater 
excellence as well as to competition for 
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profit, a means of general social benefit 
and of an immense accumulation of 
altruistic reserves. Yet it is only three 
generations ago that it was a detraction 
of a gentleman’s dignity to “‘go into 
trade” or to receive a pecuniary reward 
for writing. The author’s acceptance 
of aristocratic patronage was sufficiently 
consistent with a lingering system of 
feudalism to be respectable. 

The mechanical production of litera- 
ture is a part of our modern commer- 
cialism. The invention of the power- 
press was the natural sequel to that of 
the locomotive. That of the telegraph, 
followed so soon by international use 
through the cable, though it marked but 
the beginning, seemed to complete the 
scientific system for the acceleration and 
unlimited extension of communication. 
A new era for literature was opened by 
these permissive conditions. 

But literature, unlike other products 
mechanically multiplied and extensively 
distributed, is in its very content the 
immediate communication of thought 
and feeling, informing, inspiring, and 
entertaining. It is the conservator of 
the creations of past genius, both of 
those which have taken a literary form 
and of those which must be pictorially 
reproduced; and these are open to all 
in cheap and accessible forms, and more 
and more availed of with the ever- 
increasing culture of the people. 

Periodical literature, because of the 
conditions which permitted its emer- 
gence and which have become impera- 
tive in its diversified specialization, 
must confine itself to meeting the con- 
temporaneous tastes and desires of the 
people. This is true also of the great 
majority of books written in this era, 
including fiction not serially published. 
The art of prose writing has been per- 
fected through its spontaneous appeal 
to millions of intelligent readers. Purg- 
ing itself of pedantry and vain glosses, 
it has gained in reality and charm. The 
realism, in the true meaning of the term, 
in the fiction of this era has come 
through this appeal and its exacting re- 
quirements—exacting in the line of re- 
ality, fidelity, sincerity. 

Wood-engraving, which, as an inter- 
pretative art, is almost coeval with the 
use of type, and the capabilities of which 
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were sufficient in the middle of the last 
century to permit the emergence of this 
Magazine as a popular illustrated peri- 
odical, became an important auxiliary 
to every literary feature of it. A gen- 
eration later, through generous rivalry 
between the older magazine and another 
that had entered the same field, this art 
reached its golden age—and then al- 
most entirely disappeared from maga- 
zine literature. Just at this point the 
invention of the mechanical photo- 
engraving process, because of the scien- 
tific exactitude it had attained in the 
reproduction of the draughtsman’s work, 
line for line, and yet at a comparatively 
smal! cost, suddenly relegated the wood- 
engraver to almost complete oblivion, 
chiefly because the black-and-white ar- 
tist, who had achieved an equal distinc- 
tion, naturally preferred the fac-simile 
reflecting his own originality to an inter- 
pretation, however brilliant, which re- 
flected the originality of the engraver. 
This plea, reasonable in itself and in the 
interests of art, was accepted by the 
very magazines which had so especially 
cherished and promoted the art of wood- 
engraving, paying often for an engrav- 
ing twice as much as for the original 
drawing. But in both of these maga- 
zines the master wood-engraver still 
found a considerable scope for his art 
in a field peculiarly adapted to its most 
original interpretation—that of the re- 
production of the most significant of 
the paintings of all times, including our 
own. Our readers, who for several 
years have enjoyed and appreciated Mr. 
Henry Wolf’s wonderful interpretations 
in this field, one in almost every number 
of the Magazine, have already, in their 
hearcs at least, tendered him their con- 
gratulations on his reception of the re- 
cent award of the grand prize in etching 
and wood-engraving at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 

This award is a victory of wood-en- 
graving, by the hand of a master, over 
every mechanical graphic process. The 
New York Times writer, in announcing 
the award, speaks justly of Mr. Wolf's 
“* passionately exact interpretation,” and 
it is true that the photo-engraved plate 
has always had to receive something of 
this touch of human art for a complete- 
ly satisfactory result—for a relief from 





the rigidly scientific exactitude. Yet the 
improvements of the purely mechanical 
process have been such as to permit not 
only an unlimited expansion of its bene- 
fits, but a marvelous excellence of qual- 
ity, as attested in current illustrated 
journalism. 

It is certainly a matter of congratula- 
tion that literature, open to all even on 
its highest levels, in books and in peri- 
odicals, maintains the continuity of art 
at the same time that it cherishes new 
forms of art, so that the older excellence 
remains alongside with the new. 

Perhaps the most striking, certainly 
the most novel, application of a scien- 
tific mechanical invention is that to 
which the cinematograph has been put 
in these early years of the twentieth 
century. To the seriously minded the 
first suggestion of its marvelous pos- 
sibilities was in the line of its educa- 
tional use. Instead of a verbal exposi- 
tion of the most elusive processes of 
Nature--those of crystallization, for 
example—people, of all ages, were to 
behold these processes as actually going 
on. Descriptive chemistry .and every 
branch of science were to have the ben- 
efit of this new realism, based on scien- 
tific exactitude—such a benefit as sur- 
gery had already received from X-ray 
photography. 

This high function has not been fore- 
gone, but it has been held in abey ance, 
as an allurement to the popular imagi- 
nation, by the more attractive capa- 
bilities of the invention for the enter- 
tainment of all classes—this community 
of enjoyment being, sociologically, its 
most interesting feature. Lying ap- 
parently beyond the reaches of litera- 
ture and of the established order of 
stage representation, it has drawn 
within its charmed circle the cleverest 
of short-story writers and the brightest 
stars of the theatrical firmament. Its 
realism has outdone that of ultra- 
modern fiction. Its ethical uses out- 
rival those of every other form of rep- 
resentation, as appealing to the average 
sensibility; it has even been employed 
recently to quell a riot. It serves as a 
most convincing illustration of the many 
virtues of modern mechanicalism, not the 
least of which, in this case, is the capacity 
for so vast and varied entertainment. 
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Mr. ’Possum’ 


BY ALBERT 


NCE upon a time, said the Story 
Teller, something very sad nearly 
happened in the Hollow Tree. It 
was Mr.’ Possum’s turn, one night, to 

go out and borrow a chicken from Mr. Man’s 
roost, and, coming home, he fell into an old 
well and lost his chicken. He nearly lost 
himself, too, for the water was icy cold and 
Mr. ’Possum thought he would freeze to 
death before he could climb out, because the 
rocks were slippery and he fell back several 
times. 

As it was he got home almost dead, and 
next morning was 
sicker than he had 
ever been before in 
his life. He had 
pains in his chest 
and other places, 
and was all stuffed 
up in his throat, and 
very scared. The 
"Coon and the 
Crow, who lived in 
the Hollow Tree 
with him, were 
scared too. They 
put him to bed in 
the big room down- 
stairs, and said they 
thought they ought 
to send for some- 
body, and Mr. Crow 
said that Mr. Owl 
was a good hand 
with sick folks, because he looked so wise 
and didn’t say much, which always made 
the patient think he knew something. 

So Mr. Crow hurried over and brought 
Mr. Owl, who put on his glasses and looked 
at Mr. ’Possum’s tongue, and felt of his 
pulse, and listened to his breathing, and said 
that the cold water seemed to have struck 
in, and that the only thing to do was for 
Mr. ’Possum to stay in bed and drink hot 
herb tea and not eat anything—which was 
a very sad prescription for Mr. ’Possum, be- 
cause he hated herb tea and was very partial 
to eating. He groaned when he heard it, and 
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said he didn’t suppose he "d ever! liv eto enjoy 
himself again, and that he might just as well 
have stayed in the well with the chicken, 
which was a great loss and doing no good to 
anybody. Then Mr. Owl! went away, and 
told the Crow outside that Mr. ’Possum was 
a very sick man, and that at his time of life 
and in his state of flesh his trouble might 
go hard with him. 

So Mr. Crow went back and made up a lot 
of herb tea and kept it hot on the stove, 
and Mr. ’Coon sat by Mr. ’Possum’s bed and 
made him drink it almost constantly, which 

Mr.’ Possum said 
might cure him if he 
didn’t die of it be- 
fore the curing com- 
menced. 

He said if he just 
had that chicken 
made up W itha gz 0d 
platter of dumplings 
he believed it would 
do him more good 
than anything, and 

| | he begged the Coon 
to go and fish it out, 
J or to catch another 
one, and try it on 
him, and then if he 
did die he would at 
least have fewer re- 
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grets. 

But the Crow and 
the Coon said they 
must do as Mr. Owl ordered, unless Mr. 
*Possum wanted to change doctors, which 
was not a good plan until the case became 
hopeless, which would probably not be be- 
fore some time in the night. Mr. ’Coon said, 
though, there was no reason why that nice 
chicken should be wasted, and that as it 
would still be fresh he would rig up a hook 
and line and see if he couldn’t save it. So 
he got out his fishing-things and made a 
grab-hook and left Mr. Crow to sit by Mr. 
*Possum until he came back. He could fol- 
low Mr. ’Possum’s track to the place, and in 
a little while he had the fine fat chicken, and 
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IN A LITTLE WHILE Ht 
HAD THE FINE FAT CHICKEN 


came home with it and showed it to the 
patient, who had a sinking spell when he 
looked at it, and turned his face to the wall 
and said he seemed to have lived in vain. 

Mr. Crow, who always did the cooking, 
said he’d better put the chicken on right 
away, under the circumstances, and then he 
remembered a bottle of medicine he had 
once seen sitting on Mr. Man’s window-sill, 
outside, and he said while the chicken was 
cooking he’d just step over and get it, as it 
might do the patient good, and it didn’t 
seem as if anything now could do him any 
harm. 

So the Crow dressed the nice chicken and 
put it in the pot with the dumplings; and 
while Mr. ’Coon dosed Mr. ’ Possum with the 
hot herb tea, Mr. Crow slipped over to Mr. 
Man’s house and watched a good chance 
when the folks were at dinner and got the 
bottle, and came back with it, and found Mr. 
’Possum taking a nap and the ’Coon setting 
the table, for the dinner was about done and 
there was a delicious smell of dumplings 
and chicken, and Mr. ’Possum began to talk 
in his sleep about starving to death in the 
midst of plenty. Then he woke up and 
seemed to suffer a good deal, and the Crow 
gave him a dose of Mr. Man’s medicine, and 
said that if Mr. Possum was still with them 
next morning they’d send for another doctor. 

Mr. ’Possum took the medicine and choked 
on it, and when he could speak said he 
wouldn’t be long with them—he could tell by 
his feelings that he would never get through 


this day of torture, and that he wanted to 
say some last words. Then he said that he 
wanted the ’Coon to have his Sunday suit, 
which was getting a little tight for him, and 
would just about fit Mr. "Coon, and that he 
wanted the Crow to have his pipe and toilet 
articles, to remember him by. He said he 
had tried to do his best by them since they 
had al! lived together in the Hollow Tree, 
and he supposed it would be hard for them 
to get along without him, but that they 
would have to do the best they could. Then 
he guessed he’d try to sleep a little, and 
closed his eyes, and Mr. ’Coon looked at 
Mr. Crow and shook his head; and they 
didn’t feel like sitting down to dinner right 
away, and pretty soon when they thought 
Mr. ’Possum was asleep they slipped softly 
up to his room to see how sad it would seem 
without him. 

Well, they had only been gone a minute 
when Mr. ’Possum woke up, for the smell 
of that chicken and dumpling, coming in 
from Mr. Crow’s kitchen, was too much for 
him. When he opened his eyes and found 
that Mr. ’Coon and Mr. Crow were not there, 
and that he felt a little better—perhaps be- 
cause of Mr. Man’s medicine—he thought he 
might as well step out and take one last 
look at chicken and dumpling anyway. 

It was quite warm, but, being all in a sweat, 
he put the bed-sheet around him to protect 
him from the draughts, and went out to the 
stove and looked into the pot, and when he 
saw how good it looked he thought he might 
as well taste of it to see if it was done. 
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MR. CROW SAID IF MR. "POSSUM WAS STILL WITH 
"EM THEY WOULD SEND FOR ANOTHER DOCTOR 
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WHEN THE DUMPLING WAS GONE HI 
FISHED UP A LEG AND ATI THAT 


So he did, and it tasted so good and seemed 
so done that he got out a little piece of 
dumpling on a fork, and blew on it to cool 
it, and ate it, and then another piece, and 
then the whole dumpling, which he sopped 
around in the gravy after each bite. Then 
when the dumpling was gone he fished up a 
chicken leg and ate that, and then a wing, 
and then the gizzard, and felt better all the 
time, and pretty soon poured out a cup of 
coffee and drank that, all before he remem- 
be red that he was sick abe d and not expecte d 
to recover. Chen he happened to think, and 
started back to bed, but on the way there 
he heard Mr. ’Coon and Mr. Crow talking 
softly in his room, and he forgot again that 
he was so sick and went up to see about it. 
Mr. *Coon and Mr. Crow had been quite 
busy up in Mr. ’Possum’s room. They had 
looked at all the things, and Mr. Crow 
remarked that there seemed to be a good 
many which Mr. ’ Possum had not mentioned, 
and which they could divide afterward. 
Then he picked up Mr. ’Possum’s pipe and 
tried it to see if it would draw well, as he 
had noticed, he said, that Mr. ’Possum some- 
times had trouble with it, and the ’Coon 
went over to the closet and looked at Mr 
’Possum’s Sunday coat and pretty soon got 
it out and tried on the coat which wouldn’t 
need a thing done to it to make it fit exactly. 
He said he hoped Mr. ’Possum was resting 
well after the medicine, which he supposed 
was something to make him sleep, as he 
had seemed drowsy so soon after taking it 
He said it would be sad, of course, though it 
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might seem almost a blessing if Mr. ’Possum 
should pass away 1n his sleep without know- 

ing it, and he hoped Mr. ’Possum would rest 

in peace and not come back to distress 

people, as one of the ’Coon’s own ancestors 

had done a good while ago. Mr. ’Coon said 

his mother used to tell them about it when 

she wanted to keep them in nights, though 

he didn’t really believe in such things much 

any more, and he didn’t think Mr. ’Possum 

would be apt to do it anyway, because he was 
always quite a hand to rest well. Of course, 

any one was likely to think of such things, he 
said, and get a little nervous, especially at 
a time like this—and just then Mr. ’Coon 
looked toward the door that led down te the 
big room, and Mr. Crow he looked toward 
that door, too, and Mr. ’Coon gave a big 
jump and said, “Oh, my goodness!” and 
fell back over Mr. ’Possum’s trunk. 

And Mr. Crow he gave a big jump, too, 
and said, ““Oh, my gracious!” and fell back 
over Mr. ’Possum’s chair. 

For there in the door stood a figure 
shrouded all in white, all except the head, 
which was Mr. ’Possum’s, though very sol- 
emn, its eyes looking straight at Mr. ’Coon, 
who still had on Mr. ’Possum’s coat, though 
he was doing his best to get it off, and at 
Mr. Crow, who still had Mr. ’Possum’s pipe, 
though he was trying every way to hide it; 
and both of them were scrabbling around on 
the floor and saying, “Oh, Mr. ’Possum go 
away—please go away, Mr. ’Possum—we 
always loved you, Mr. ’Possum—we can 
prove it.” 


But Mr. ’Possum looked straight at Mr. 








THERE IN THE DOOR STOOD A FIG 
URE SHROUDED ALI IN 
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you doing with my Sunday coat on? 

And Mr. ’Coon tried to say something, 
but only made a few weak noises. 

And Mr. ’Possum looked at Mr. Crow and 
said, ‘What were you doing with my pipe? 

And a little sweat broke out on Mr. Crow’ s 
bill, and he opened his mouth as if he were 
going to say something, but couldn’t make 
a sound. 

Chen Mr. ’Possum said in a slow voice, so 
deep that it seemed to come from down in 
the ground, “Give me my things!” 

And Mr. ’Coon and Mr. Crow said, very 
shaky: “Oh y-yes, Mr. ’Possum. W-we 
meant to, a-all the t-time.” 

And they tried to get up, but were so 
scared and weak they couldn’t; and all at 
once Mr.’ Possum gave a great big laugh, and 
threw off his sheet and sat down on a stool 
and rocked and laughed, and Mr. ’Coon and 
Mr. Crow realized then that it was Mr. 
’Possum himself, and not just his appearance, 
as they had thought. Then they sat up, 
and pretty soon began to laugh, too, though 
not very gaily at first, but feeling more 
cheerful every minute, because Mr. ’ Possum 
himself seemed to enjoy it so much. 

Then Mr. ’Possum told them about every- 
thing, and how Mr. Man’s medicine must 
have made him well, for all his pains and 
sorrows had left him, and he invited them 
down to help finish up the chicken which 
had cost him so much suffering. 
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Crow, and said, in a deep voice, “Whi at were 


So then they all went down to the big 
room, and the Crow brought in the big plat- 
ter of dumplings, and a pan of biscuits, and 
some molasses, and a pot of coffee, and they 
all sat down and celebrated Mr. ’Possum’s 
recovery. And when they were through, 
and everything was put away, they smoked, 
and Mr. ’Possum said he was glad he was 
there to use his property a little more, and 
that probably his coat would fit him again 
now, as his sickness had caused him to lose 
flesh. He said that Mr. Man’s medicine was 
certainly wonderful, but just then Mr. Rab- 
bit dropped in, and when they told him 
about it he said of course the medicine might 
have had some effect, but that the dumplings 
and chicken caused the real cure. He said 
there was an old adage to prove that—one 
that his thirty-fifth great-grandfather had 
made for just such a case of this kind. This 
Mr. Rabbit said was the adage: 


If you want to live for ever, 
Stuff a cold and starve a fever. 


Mr. ’Possum’s trouble had come .rom 
catching cold, he said, so the dumplings were 
probably just what he needed. Then Mr. 
Owl dropped in to see how his patient was, 
and when he saw him sitting up, and smok- 
ing, and well, he said it was wonderful how 
his treatment worked, and the Hollow Tree 
people didn’t tell him any different, for they 
didn’t like to hurt Mr. Owl’s feelings. 


A Winged Doubt 


BY MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Y Mother said, ‘ Now hurry, Ted, and run along up-stairs, 
And get the pretty nightie that Little Sister wears!” 
But | was orfle busy with my bran’-new spinning-top. 
I love my Little Sister, but I didn’t want to stop; 
I only had a little time—the clock was striking seven 
But Mother said, “If you’re not kind, she'll fly right back to heaven!” 


And now I’m spanked and sent to bed—I’m sure I don’t see why! 
I wish I wasn’t seven, and much too old to cry! 

When I was six *twas diff’rent; but now, you see, I don’t. 

I only asked a question—I didn’t say, “] won't!” 








I only asked, “If she can fly to heaven, so highty-tighty, 
Then why can’t Little Sister fly up-stairs and get her nightie?” 
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The Backslider 





More Problems 


BY MARIE 


QOH, see the creepy, crawlly things 
A-rolling down the window-pane! 
As soon as they are gone away 
[They start and come right back again! 
I never see them when the Sun 
Is shining with his yellow eye, 
But only when the big gray clouds 
Have CoV ered up the nice blue sky. 


The Go-cart will not come to take 
Me riding by the bright green grass, 
Where Grown-ups they smile down on you 
And peer in at you as we pass. 
And somebody that people call 
A Gram’ma goes ’way off to get 
A great big, funny, round “umbrell,” 
So’s some one else won't get 


And who they call a Gram’pa turns 


Around and waves his hand at me,— 


LOUISE 


“all wet.” 


TOMPKINS 


They tell me I must wave mine back; 
I watch him far as I can see. 

But just before the Sandman comes 
The door bangs loud in the front hall, 

And Somebody is in the room, 
Somebody big and strong and tall, 


That picks me right straight off my chair 
And hugs me in an overcoat 
Until I make a little sound 
Down somewhere in my tiny throat; 
And then the Sweetest Voice I know, 
It says, “Don’t smother her, Bob dear! 
Take off that dripping overcoat,” 
And then,—I think it’s very queer, 
He puts me right down in my chair, 
And they forget there is a Me 
It is a very funny world, 
But I’m as happy as can be! 
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““ Well, I made tu 


all my debts 


“ What kind of car are you 


In Fit Condition 


EORGE was so proud that he had learned 
to repeat the Lord’s Prayer that, after 


being told by his mother 
one day that his face was 
very dirty and need ed 
washing, he came back 
with it shining and said, 
“Now, how about repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer?” 


Super-Dentistry 


ISS W.: “Mrs. B. is 
to read a paper before 

our club this afternoon 
on ‘Transcendentalism. 
Tell me something about 
it. W hat does it mean?” 

Miss C. “*What is the 
word?” 

Miss W. repe ated it 
*’Transcendentalism.” 

Miss C. “Say it again, 
please. What is the last 
part of it?” 

Miss W. “Transcen- 
dentalism—Dentalism. 
Miss C. (triumphant 
“Dentalism? It has 
some thing to do Ww ith 

teeth, of course.’ 








) thousand dollars this month, enough to pay 


, a ra ea 
roing to buy with it? 
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Up To Date 

HERE is an old-fash- 

ioned Kentuckian, 
well-known as a horse- 
lover, who has never been 
able to reconcile himself 
to the advent of the auto- 
mobile. 

“The trailof the serpent 
is over everything,” he 
remarked, not long ago. 
“TI went into a little shop 
to buy candy for some 
children. The shopkeeper 
sold me a lot of old- 
fashioned peppermint 
hearts bearing printed 
mottoes. I took them 
home, thinking that I 
had found the very candy 
that used to gladden my 
heart when I was a child. 
I looked for the old-time 
mottoes. The first heart 
read: 

“<*Dear, I'll ask you to be 
mine 

In taxi number ninety- 
nine, 


“The second read: 


TRAVELER: 


““Tn an auto run oy gasouene, 
Fly with me, my love, my dream.’” 





‘Isn't this train pretty late?” 


STaTION-MasterR: “ Yes, she is a bit behind, mister, but 


; ss 9 
were expectin’ her every hour, now. 
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Whereupon heads were bowed 


* M) they is the cleverest man 

‘Absurd. He doesn’t even fox-trot.” 

She Needed Help ; 
a as pastor led in prayer. 
STANCH Presbyterian lady was at- 


tending a meeting of the Presbytery in 
her own church. With great interest in the 
matters before the assembly, she was seated 
amid the visiting delegates near the front 
part of the church, where not a motion or 
step proposed by the body could escape her 
observation. 

About this time she was approached by 
an usher, who, in a quiet and confidential 
voice, informed her that her presence was 
required outside the church. 

Woman-like, she, being overwhelmed by 
her imaginings, knew something 
must have happened, for surely she 
reasoned—no one would call her from her 
position in the midst of the assembled dele- 
gates except for serious cause. 

So overcome was she by the shock of her 
emotions that she almost fainted, but re- 
strained herself sufficiently to enable two 
members to assist her from the pew and lead 
her to the church door, when the pastor, in 
sympathy with a devoted member of his 
church, remarked: 

“As Sister B 
trouble, it may 
present to join 


behalf.” 


dread} 


- $0 


is apparently in great 
be amiss for those 
in prayer on_ her 


not 
me 


Meantime, the distressed lady re ached the 
outside porch, where she was met by a col- 
ored man. Holding his hat in one hand and 
bowing low he approached, he 
““Missis, de washerwom: n is done sont yer 
clo’es home, an’ *bleeged ter hav’ 
money!” 


as said, 
she Say $s he 
de 


A Persuaded Prisoner 


HERE is adeputy-marshal in Mississippi 

who does not permit any such trifles as 
extradition laws to stop him in the perform- 
ance of his duties. 

When a certain term of court was about to 
begin a man who was out on bail was re- 
ported to be enjoying himself over in Georgia. 
Che deputy-marshal went after him. The 
next day he telegraphed the judge: 

“T have persuaded him to come.” 

\ few days later he rode into town on a 
mule, leading his prisoner tied up snugly with 
a clothes-line. s| he latter looked as if he had 
seen hard service. 


“Why, Jim,” said the.judge, “you didn’t 
make him walk all the way from Georgia?” 
““No, sir. Part of the way I drug him, and 


when we come to the Tallapoosa River he 


” 
swum. 
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Y’un’erstan’, Nora—what I’m tellin’ yer’s 
you an’ me.” 


Frenzied Finance 


A! HRIFTY farmer approached the stamp- 
window at the village post-office. “Hev 

ye got eny postage-cards?” he drawled. 

oe ‘es,”” 

“How much be they?” 

“One cent apiece.” 

“Card and stemp both?” 

-——.. 

“Never sell ’em six for five cents?” 

“Never. Postal-cards are always a cent 
apiece straight.” 


“Wall—then—lI’ll take—one.” 


Not Needed 


NE day a young colored woman came 

to the rectory during the rector’s ab- 
sence, and said that she had come seeking 
work; and by way of explanation added, 
“Dey tol’ me ter come ter de house what was 
kep’ by de man what run de church whar 
dey don’ hafter hav’ any ’ligion ter git in.” 


“This is the place!” the rector’s wife replied. 





High Intelligence 


A GENTLEMAN who 
had been stopping at 
one of the Back Bay hotels 
in Boston, upon entering 
a taxi to go to the station 
discovered that he had left 
a small box behind. Call- 
ing one of the bell-boys, 
he told him to go to Room 
234 as quick as he could 
and see if he had left a 
small box on the dresser, 
and to hurry, as the train 
went in five minutes. 
The boy entered the 
hotel, rushed up the stairs, 
and was back in two min- 
utes, all out of breath. 
“Yes, sir,” he panted; 
“you left it, sir!” 


Simple Faith 


HE Methodist minister 
in a small country 
town was noted for his 
begging propensities and 
for his ability to extract 
generous offerings from 
the close-fisted congrega- 
tion, which was made up 
mostly of farmers. One 
day the young son of one 
of the members acciden- 
tally swallowed a ten-cent 
piece, much to the ex- 
citement of the rest of the 
family. Every means of dislodging the coin 
had failed and the frightened parents were 
about to give up in despair when a bright 
thought struck the little daughter, who 
exclaimed: 
“Oh, mamma, I know how you can get it! 
Send for our minister; he’ll get it out of 
him!” 


strickly between 


An Example 
TeacHer: “Mary, give and illustrate a 
rule for the use of capital letters.” 
Mary: “All names of Deity should begin 
with a capital letter, as—Democrat.” 


The New Geography 


HE lesson of the juvenile class in geography 

was about zones, and the teacher asked 
George what zone he lived in. 

“The parcel-post zone,” was the prompt 
reply. 
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The Wonderful 


Internal 


BY 


SASS | you know that over three 
2 hundred thousand Amer- 
“Ye icans are at the present time 
Hm) seeking freedom from small, 
as well as serious ailments, 
by the practice of Internal 
. Bathing? 

Do you know that hosts of enlightened 
hysicians all over the country, as well as 
steopaths, physical culturists, etc., etc., are 
recommending and recognizing this practice 
as the most likely way now known to secure 
ind preserve perfect health? 

There are the best of logical reasons for 
this practice and these opinions, and these 
reasons will be very interesting to every one. 

In the first place, every physician realizes 
ind agrees that ninety-five per cent of hu- 
man illness is caused directly or indirectly by 
accumulated waste in the colon; this is 
bound to accumulate, because we of today 
neither eat the kind of food nor take the 
amount of exercise which Nature demands 
in order that she may thoroughly eliminate 
the waste unaided— 

That’s the reason when you are ill the phy- 
sician always gives you something to remove 
this accumulation of waste before commenc- 
ing to treat your specific trouble. 

It’s ten to one that no specific trouble 
would have developed if there were no ac- 
cumulation of waste in the colon— 

And that’s the reason that the famous 
Professor Metchnikoff, one of the world’s 
greatest scientists, has boldly and specifi- 
cally stated that if our colons were taken 
away in infancy, the length of our lives would 
be increased to probably one hundred and 
hfty years. 

You see, this waste is extremely poisonous, 
and as the blood flows through the walls of 
the colon it absorbs the poisons and carries 
them through the circulation—that’s what 
causes Auto-Intoxication, with all its per- 
aiciously enervating and weakening results. 
[hese pull down our powers of resistance and 
render us subject to almost any serious com- 
plaint which may be prevalent at the time. 





PERCIVAL, 





Mission of 
Bath 


the 


M.D. 


And the worst feature of it is that there are 
few of us who really know when we are 
Auto-Intoxicated. 

But you never can be Auto-Intoxicated if 
you periodically use the proper kind of an 
Internal Bath—that is sure. 

It is Nature’s own relief and corrector— 
just warm water, which, used in the right 
way, cleanses the colon thoroughly its entire 
length and makes and keeps it sweet, clean 
and pure, as Nature demands it shall be for 
the entire system to work properly. 

The following enlightening news article is 
quoted from the New York Times. 

“What may lead to a remarkable advance 
in the operative treatment of certain forms 
of tuberculosis is said to have been achieved 
at Guy’s Hospital. Briefly, the operation of 
the removal of the lower intestine has been 
applied to cases of tuberculosis, and the re- 
sults are said to be in every way satisfactory. 

“The principle of the treatment is the re- 
moval of the cause of the disease. Recent 
researches of Metchnikoff and others have 
led doctors to suppose that many cenditions 
of chronic ill-health, such as nervous de- 
bility, rheumatism, and other disorders, are 
due to poisoning set up by unhealthy condi- 
tions in the large intestine, and it has even 
been suggested that the lowering of the 
vitality resulting from such poisoning is fa- 
vorable to the development of cancer and 
tuberculosis. 

“At Guy’s Hospital Sir William Arbuth- 
not Lane decided on the heroic plan of re- 
moving the diseased organ. A child who 
appeared in the final stage of what was be- 
lieved to be an incurable form of tubercular 
joint disease, was operated on. The lower 
intestine, with the exception of nine inches, 
was removed, and the portion left was joined 
to the smaller intestine. 

“The result was astonishing. In a week’s 
time the internal organs resumed all their 
normal functions, and in a few weeks the 
patient was apparently in perfect health.” 

You undoubtedly know, from your own 
personal experience, how dull and unfit to 
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work or think properly, biliousness and many 
other apparently simple troubles make you 
feel. And you probably know, too, that 
these irregularities, all directly traceable to 
accumulated waste, make you really sick if 
permitted to continue. 

You also probably know that the old- 
fashioned method of drugging for these com- 
plaints, is at best only partially effective; the 
doses must be increased if continued, and 
finally they cease to be effective at all. 

It is true that more drugs are probably 
used for this than all other human ills com- 
bined, which simply goes to prove how uni- 
versal the trouble caused by accumulated 
waste really is—but there is not a doubt that 
drugs are being dropped as Internal Bathing 
is becoming better known 

For it is not possible to conceive, until you 
have had the experience yourself, what a 
wonderful bracer an Internal Bath really is; 
taken at night, you awake in the morning 
with a feeling of lightness and buoyancy that 
cannot be described—you are absolutely 
clean, everything is working in perfect ac- 
cord, your appetite is better, your brain is 
clearer, and you feel full of vim and conf- 
dence for the day’s duties. 


There is nothing new about Internal Bath; 
except the way of administering them. Some 
years ago Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell, of New York, 
was so miraculously benefited by faithfu 
using the method then in vogue, that |x 
made Internal Baths his special study and 
improved materially in administering t). 
Bath and in getting the result desired. 

This perfected Bath he called the “J. B. |. 
Cascade,” and it is the one which has so 
quickly popularized and recommended itse!|f 
that hundreds of thousands are today using it 

Dr. Tyrrell, in his practice and researches, 
discovered many unique and interesting facts 
in connection with this subject; these he has 
collected in a little book, “‘The What, th: 
Why, the Way of Internal Bathing,” which 
will be sent free on request if you address 
Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D., 134 West 65th 
Street, New York City, and mention having 
read this in Harper’s MaGazine. 

This book tells us facts that we never knew 
about ourselves before, and there is no 
doubt that every one who has an interest in 
his or her own physical well-being, or that 
of the family, will be very greatly instructed 
and enlightened by reading this carefully 
prepared and scientifically correct little book. 
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s future 


eee g the establishment of an 
Anglo-French credit for 
yy $500,000,000 in this coun- 
| try, the negotiations for 
which were brought to a 
successful conclusion ear- 
s ly in October, American 
ince has won its most signal victory, the 
orable effects of which now and in the 
cannot be overestimated. Even in 
se days of appalling waste and stupen- 
foreign borrowing a half billion is a 
ve sum, and if there was nothing else to 
considered the loan made to Great 
Britain and France by the United States, or 
ther by a powerful syndicate headed by 
I —_? J. P. Morgan & Co., would stand 
rth as historically memorable for the large 
ount involved in the transaction. 


'T the significance of the undertaking, 
by far the most important in our finan- 
| history, does not center in mere “big- 
ess.” That may gratify the national pride, 

America likes to do things on a large 
but it counts for little as compared 
th other features and the deeper import 


B! 


rol 


ile, 


bof the epoch-making operation. All the 
cumstances of the loan from its inception 
to its conclusion are unprecedented. It 
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marks, first and foremost, the initiation of 
this country into the realm of world finance 
a creditor instead of a debtor nation. 
1e borrowers are the richest countries of 
Furope, the leading money -lenders of the 
rid, to whom in the past all other coun- 
ies, including our own, have turned when 
quiring monetary assistance. 


NOTHING | speaks more eloquently of 
the growing financial strength of the 
nited States than this reversal in the tra- 
tional relations of borrower and lender in 
1e international money market. It is a 
velopment that foreshadows widely ex- 
inding activities for this country in a new 
d profitable field and bespeaks vast op- 
tunities for future prosperity. But this 
anticipating events, and there are other 
atures regarding the loan of more im- 


governments, which will be redeemable not 
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mediate concern. The transaction is unique 
in marking the first occasion in modern his- 
tory that England has borrowed in a foreign 
market, and also in the feature of its being 
the first and only joint obligation of two 


such countries as Great Britain and France. 


ND another matter which distinguishes 
this great undertaking from all others 
is that the lender of the $500,000,000, the 
United States, will be fully as much bene- 
fited through the operation as the 
rowers. | 


bor- 
Chat is because the chief purpose 
of the loan is the stabilizing of foreign ex- 
change, which became demoralized through 
the heavy purchases of the Entente Powers 
in this country without the customary off- 
sets of the usual volume of American pur- 
chases and the normal amount of American 
tourists’ expenditures and the like abroad. 
The present loans, in fact, the direct out- 
come of the disturbed situation in the inter- 
national remittance market, to which atten- 
tion was directed last month. 


THE domestic industry of this country 

is dependent in large part upon our 
foreign trade, which is of immense volume. 
In the fiscal year ending June 3oth, exports 
amounted to $2,768,589,000, while imports 
were valued at $1,674,169,000, an aggregate 
of $4,442,758,000, all of which was directly 
concerned with the fluctuations of exchange. 
But before discussing the situation that was 
developing rapidly in our over-seas business, 
as a result of an unusual depreciation in the 
rates of remittance, it is as well to consider 
the terms of the loan, the successful flota- 
tion of which is calculated to stimulate pros- 
perity by averting a threatened derang>- 
ment of our entire industry. 


"THE plan embraces an issue of $500,- 

000,000 five-year 5-per-cent. bonds, 
constituting a direct joint and several ob- 
ligation of the British and French govern- 
ments as regards both principal and interest. 
The bonds are repayable at the end of five 
years or convertible at the option of the 
holder into a 4% per cent. issue of the two 
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Two-Year 


Public Utility Note 


to yield 
6.25% 


Secured by 135% in First Mortgage 
Bonds covering a modem power plant 
and guaranteed as to principal, inter- 
est and sinking fund by a_ public 
service company which has been in 
successful operation for over 20 years. 


Send for Circular ‘‘H-4001”’ 


Redmond &.Co. 


33 Pine St. dNew York 

















BOOKS BY 
CHARLES A. CONANT 


Principles 
of Money and Banking 


One of the few works which constitute a 
systematic treatise on money and banking. The 
author was a member of the Philippine Monetary 
Commission and the Mexican Monetary Com- 
mission. The work is divided into five main 
parts: The Origin of Money, The Principles of 
the Value of Money, The Evolution of the 
Monetary Systems, The principles of Banking, 
The Co-operation of the Factors of Exchange. 


2 Vols., $4.00 net 


Principles of Banking 


A new edition of the material contained in 
volume two of the foregoing. The author here 
covers all such subjects as The Elements’ of 
Credit, Theory of a Banking Currency, Security 
for Cire ulating Notes, Negotiable Securities, 
Money Function of Securities, Management of 
Crises. 

$1.75 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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earlier than fifteen years, and not later than 
twenty-five years, from the present time }y 
the borrowing nations, jointly and severa!|, 
The negotiations which were carried for- 
ward by a Commission of British and French 
government officials and bankers on the « ~ 
hand, and by Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
their associates, including a number of repre- 
sentative financiers of the country, on thi 
other, were of absorbing interest. 


T was provided in the contract that the 

proceeds of the loan should be employed 
in America for the purpose primarily of 
stabilizing foreign exchange. The fact that 
not a dollar is to be remitted abroad, and 
that the employment of the huge fund in 
the purchase and payment for supplies ac- 
quired here will sustain and further our ex- 
port trade, are features that have contrib- 
uted largely to the unmistakable popularity 
of the transaction. But in this connection 
sight must not be lost of the attractiveness 
of price. The bankers contracted with th 
two governments to purchase the loan at 
96 and offer the bonds, which are free of 
all foreign taxes to investors, at 98, at which 
figure a S-per-cent. issue maturing in five 
years nets about 5% per cent. per annum, 
a remarkably high yield for a joint obliga- 
tion of France and England. 


NY doubt that may have existed con- 
cerning the reception of the Anglo- 
French loan when the negotiations were in 
pregress was dissipated as soon as the trans- 
action was concluded and Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Co. set about the formation of 2 
nation-wide syndicate of underwriters. Ap- 
plications poured in from all quarters of the 
country; from banks and trust companies, 
bond dealers, wealthy corporations, and in- 
dividuals, and the statement has been made 
that the underwriting could have been closed 
as fully subscribed three days after the in- 
vitations were sent out. This no doubt pre- 
sages a heavy subscription on the part of 
individual investors for the bonds, which 
are to be issued in denominations as small 
as $100, in order to popularize them with 
ersons of small means. They are of the 
hightse security and payments may be ar- 
ranged in convenient instalments. 


77 


T is scarcely necessary to say that th 
country possessed a great foreign bus'- 

ness long before the outbreak of the Eur 
pean war, and also that many individua 
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- engaged in the manufacture of arms 
munitions and other articles of bellig- 
er nt use. They are legitimate industries, 
and when you recall the woeful results of 
sreparedness, it seems wholly desirable 


What such enterprises should be developed 


to the highest degree and not curtailed. 
Vhat would happen if the European demand 
for our surplus staples and the products of 

mills and factories should be cut off? 
Prices would become demoralized. Corn 
and wheat and cotton would go begging. 
[here would be many idle factories, smoke- 
less chimneys, silent looms and hammers, 
great unemployment of labor, and industrial 
prostration, 


-* 


APPILY, these possibilities are averted, 
for the Anglo-French credit will im- 
part an element of support to the exchanges, 
ind it will provide a market for our agri- 
( cule products and manufactured wares 
abroad. In effect, the loan enables two of 
our best customers, thoroughly solvent but 
temporarily expanded, to defer the payment 
upon a portion of their indebtedness for 
five years. They could pay us now in gold, 
and they will continue the remittance of the 
precious metal from time to time, for the 
credit will not provide for all their needs, 
but we are embarrassed with riches. Ac- 
cording to a recent estimate of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the reserve position 
of the National Banks alone would justify 
future loaning power of $2,000,000,000 
to $3,000,000,000,” so we can afford an 
advance of $500,000,000 to England and 
France without straining our resources. 


\ HETHER the large income yield of 

the Anglo-French bonds will have an 
adverse effect on the price of investment 
issue here and abroad is a feature of great 
interest. Many bankers regard the trans- 
iction as of a special nature, and as such 
not applicable to other issues. Of course the 
peration puts this country in a somewhat 
lifferent position than before in the Euro- 
pean conflict, for from this time forth we 
have a pecuniary issue at stake, but whether 
victor or vanquished, the credit of Great 
Britain and France is adequate for this loan. 
lt has already effected an improvement in 
xchange, particularly on demand sterling, 
which has recovered sharply from the low 
voint of $4.50 to the pound recorded in 
eptember. 
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European Prestige 


of Real Estate 
Bonds 


For half a hundred years and more, 
onds based on improved real estate 
have been a favorite among con~- 
servative investors in France, 
ermany, Austria, Italy and other 
European countries. 


In France, the home of thrifr, with 
generations of experience in the 
selection °o sound investments, such 
bonds have long been the most 
popular type of sound investment 
security. 


Backed by their European prestige, 
and adapted to American conditions, 
real estate bonds directly secured 
by First Mortgages on the best im- 
proved, income earning property 
in the larger Anvrican cities, have 
gained a wide market and an en- 
viable record in this country. 


This record 13 indicated by the fact 
that no investor has ever lost a 
dollar of principal or interest on 
any securities purchased of us since 
this House was founded,33 yearsago. 


We will be pleased to correspond 
with conservative investors and to 

rove to them the soundness of these 
ania, which combine the attrac- 
tive income yield of 6% with un- 
questionable safety. They are issued 
in denominations of $1,000, $500 
and $100, making them available 
for sums of any size, and mature in 
serial installments. 


Write today for Booklet No.K-666 
S:W. STRAUS & Co. 
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IF YOUR PLUMBING IS NOT MODERN 


call in your plumber—make a selection of “Standard” fixtures for the bath- 
room, kitchen or laundry from his “Standard” catalogue and ask him for an 
estimate of the cost of making your plumbing modern. This will not obligate 
you, and will give you facts and figures toconsider. This season of the year 
is the most opportune time to remodel your plumbing and there is nothing 
to be gained by longer deferring the comfort and benefits to be derived from 
really up-to-date plumbing. The cost of installing modern plumbing is 
more than offset by the value added to the house. 

The built-in bath is now universally conceded to be the proper bath to install. “Standard” 
Built-in Baths have set a new standard in sanitation, comfort and convenience at a reasonable 


cost, and many houses in which the baths on legs were originally installed are now being 
refitted with “Standard” Built-in Baths. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOK “‘MODERN BATHROOMS”. 


Dept. A Standard Sanitary mt Co. Pittsburgh 


Standard” Showrooms 





pwalsdet 35-37 W. Sist St. Dallas, Tex...........2023 Main St. 


Boston...... 186-200 Devonshire St. San Antonio, Tex... .212 Losoya St. 
Philadelphia 1215 Walnut St, Toledo... : 31 Fort Worth, Tex., Front & Jones Sts. 
Washington D C. : Southern Bldg Erie...... "128-130 West Twelfth St. Toronto, Can. .69 Richmond St., E. 

: Os Se “ * Louisville. ..319-823 West Main St. Hamilton, Can., 20 Jackson St.. W. 
Pittsburgh............106 Sixth St. Nashville. . 315-817 Tenth Ave., So. San Francisco (Office) Rialto Bldg. 
Chicago... .900 S. Michigan Blvd. New Orleans. ..846-866 Baronne St. Detroit (Office) ... darnmond Bldg. 
St. Louis..... 100-102 N. Fourth St. Houston, Tex., Preston & Smith St. Kan. City (Office) ...Peserve Bank 
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The Story of a Pioneer, written in 
collaboration with Elizabeth Jordan, 

is probably the most engrossing autobiog- 
raphy of this decade. It is the life-story 
of a fighter, but not of a fanatic; a story 
rich in personal experience and interesting 
incident, yet broadly significant and univers- 
al in its appeal. Although the autobiog- 
raphy deals largely and enthusiastically 
with the progress of “the 
Cause,” it is not aimed 
narrowly at Suffragists— 
itisa book for everybody 
—a moral tonic to the 
lukewarm of all ways of 
thinking, but by no 
means a tract. That the 
story of Dr. Shaw’s ca- 
reer should prove to be 
fundamentally a story of 
character, marked by 
moral courage and by 
unselfish devotion, is of 
course no more than the 
expected; Dr. Shaw has 
won the respect of every 
one. The book could 
not, however, take its 
place—as it certainly 
will—among the most 
inspiring and interesting 
of American biographies 
were it not for the fact that it reveals a 
breadth of view, an extensiveness of obser- 
vation and appreciation, above all a genu- 
ineness of humor, that are the signs of a big 
personality. True bigness is easy to dis- 
tinguish from its caricature—the breadth 
that means superficiality and insincerity. 
Dr. Shaw’s largeness of view is of the only 
valuable kind—the kind that is consistent 
with real firmness of opinion. The spirit of 
her book is quite the contrary of what Dr. 
Ladd calls “the cowardly subjectivism” of 
the day—the spirit that says “I think” 
rather than “I believe.” Earnest, tolerant, 
good-humored, always vigorous in style 
and occasionally peppery, Dr. Shaw’s iife- 
story not only holds one’s interest by its 
varied attractions, but above all shows what 
men (and women) may most profitably live 


|) k. ANNA HOWARD SHAW’S book, 


Harper’s Bookshelf 





Dr. ANNA Howarp SHAw 


Author of The Story « 


by——how happiness may be built up out of 
hard work, hardship cheerfully endured, the 


consciousness of service. 


Inheritance and the circumstances of her 
early life combined to make Dr. Shaw from 
the first one of those who are masters of their 
fate and captains of their souls. Her father’s 
ancestors were the Shaws of Rothiemurchus 
in Scotland—a fighting clan whose castle, 
continually assailed by 
enemies, including Rob 
Roy and the Grants, at 
last fell into the hands 
of the Grants, after one 
hundred years of war- 
fare. A disposition to 
defend one’s own is per- 
haps not quite the same 
as a determination to 
fight for a principle; but 
we read also of a mater- 
nal grandmother — one 
of the first Unitarians 
in England—who res- 
olutely refused to pay 
the Church tithes which 
were then assessed on 
every pane of glass in 
awindow. “Year after 
year,” writes the author, 
“my intrepid grand- 
mother refused to pay 
these assessments, and year after year she 
sat pensively on her doorstep watching 
articles of her furniture being sold to pay 
her tithes.” Dr. Shaw’s mother—also a 
Unitarian—once rode a distance of twenty 
miles with a dead baby in her lap in order 
that her child might be buried.in a Unitarian 
churchyard; for burial in ground consecrated 


by the Church of England had been denied. 


fa Pioneer 


In 1849 Anna Shaw’s father, who had 
“dreamed the great dream of those days” — 
the dream of prosperity in the New World— 
went to America. Two years later, when 
Anna was four years old, his wife and family 
followed him. For a time the Shaws lived 
in New England—chiefly in New Bedford 
and in Lawrence. Among many interesting 
experiences and friendships of that time 
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stands out the little girl’s acquaintance with 
the Mysterious Lady who dwelt in the 
“haunted house” near by—an acquaintance 
that in later years turned Dr. Shaw’s thoughts 
sympathetically toward the most unfortu- 
nate class of unfortunates and influenced her 
to work for women. The family left New 
England for the West in 1859, and from this 
time on the story of Dr. Shaw’s life becomes 
a tale of almost ceaseless struggle against 
heavy odds. It is the story of pioneer in 
more ways than one—of a pioneer in the 
work for women and of a picneer in the 
literal American sense of the word. Thomas 
Shaw was one of a number of Englishmen 
who at that time took up tracts of land in 
the northern forests of Michigan. After 
clearing a space large enough for a cabin 
and putting up the bare walls, he returned 
to the East, sending his family to Michigan 
to live upon the new land. Here, unassisted 
and untaught, they fought their battle with 
the wilderness. Nothing could more forci- 
bly bring home to the reader the loneliness 
and horror of such a struggle than the de- 
spair of the plucky mother of the family 
upon first viewing her desolate new home. 
Indeed, few stories of American pioneer life 
are more convincingly actual than this of 
Dr. Shaw’s—though none is more cheerful 
in spirit. The struggle, however, was not 
confined to physical needs—though these 
were pressing enough. Very soon Anna 
Shaw began to work for an ideal end—the 
end, in the first place, of getting a college 
education. ‘The story of how she toiled as 
an ill-paid school-teacher, of how she worked 
as a seamstress in Big Rapids, always with 
her ambition in view, of her meeting with 
her “first woman minister,” the Reverend 
Marianna Thompson, of her early experience 
as a preacher, of the spiritual struggle 
through which she passed before she became 
convinced that she had a “call’’—this story, 
made up of high aspirations, brutal realities, 
and quaint incidents, is fairly unique. With 
the ideal was born, of course, the opposition 
that ideals usually have to encounter. Her 
parents were scandalized that Anna should 
presume to preach, and after her first ap- 
pearance in the pulpit her brother-in-law 
caused to be printed in the local newspaper 
this notice: “A young girl named Anna 
Shaw, seventeen years old, preached at 
Ashton yesterday. Her real friends depre- 
cate the course she is pursuing.” 


Nevertheless, despite poverty and despite 
opposition of the sort that hurts, Anna 
Shaw won the fulfilment of her desire, en- 
tering Albion College in Albion, Michigan, 
at the age of twenty-five. The story of her 
successful battle for the rights of the women 
of the college to vote upon a question in 
which they were as much interested as the 
men is characteristic and amusing. More 
thrilling is the account the author gives of 
the exciting and picturesque experiences she 
had as a lecturer and preacher in Northern 
lumber-camps and elsewhere. After two 
years, she reluctantly gave up her college 
course and went to Boston to prepare her- 
self for the ministry in the theological school 
of Boston University. Grim years followed 
—years of privation and disappointment, of 
no work or of unremunerated work. The 
story just here is as interesting, to say the 
least, as the critical chapters of a realistic 
novel, and unlike most fictions of the realist 
school it leads on toward the light rather 
than toward darkness. With the author’s 
work as a substitute preacher in Cape Cod 
pulpits during the summer of 1876 the bright- 
er period begins. Not only did Dr. Shaw 
henceforth meet with success, but she had 
the satisfaction of at last winning her 
mother’s approval. “I liked the sermon 
very much,” remarked Mrs. Shaw, after 
hearing her daughter preach. ‘Anna didn’t 
say anything about hell or about anything 
else.” This anecdote, told with mingled 
affection and humor, is typical of the spirit 
in which Dr. Shaw has written her story. 
It may be matched by another—the tribute 
of a retired sea-captain who had been one 
of Dr. Shaw’s parishioners during her seven 
years of successful work as a minister in 
East Dennis, Cape Cod—“The hull time 
you've been here, you ’ain’t done nothin’ 
anybody could put a finger on.” The ex- 
periences of this period, indeed, are especially 
rich in amusement and in sometimes affect- 
ing revelations of simple and genuine human 
nature. 


It was at the close of her ministry at East 
Dennis that Dr. Shaw plunged into the work 
with which she has ever since been identified. 
From this point on her story becomes prac- 
tically the story of “the Cause”—a story 
of victory and disappointment and ceaseless 
toil, told with intimate knowledge and with 
zest. In Dr. Shaw’s references to her work 
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there is, of course, nothing of the second- 
hand enthusiasm of the faddist. Her nar- 
rative is vital throughout; it is alight with 
the interest inspired by strong and unique 
personalities—women like Frances Willard, 
Julia Ward Howe, Susan B. Anthony (whom 
the author knew especially well) and many 
others of fame, men as well as women. 
[he record of a life deeply lived, a life full 
of intense interests, strong friendships, un- 
stinted devotion, The Story of a Pioneer wil 
hold the interest of readers who care for 
the lasting values in life and literature. 


Professor Henry Seidel Canby’s essays 
upon the problems of college life and college 
education, which have appeared from time 
to time in such periodicals as HarpeEr’s 
MaGaZINE and The Yale Review have attract- 
ed deserv ed attention. Here is a man who 
handles in a new way a subject that tempts 
to generality and platitude—such must have 
been the thought of many a reader of these 
pithy and pointed articles. Professor Can- 
by writes with freshness, with earnestness, 
Not only 
is his analysis keen, but—what is perhaps 


and with a saving sense of humor. 


more important—his heart is in the right 
place—in his work. He has, too, that sym- 
pathy with youth without which no one 
should be allowed to write on college prob- 
In his recently published book, 
College Sons and College Fathers, Professor 
Canby speaks with arresting vigor and frank- 
ness to undergraduates and to their parents 

more particularly to their parents. “It 
was not,” he tells us in his preface, “the rage 
of the propagandist, but rather the creative 


lems at all. 


working of happy memory and sobering ex- 
perience reacting upon thought that led to 
the writing of this book”; and it may be 
added that as a natural consequence the 
book is both invariably sane and frequently 
amusing. 


What really lies back of the difficulties 
that harass the souls of teachers and lead 
to criticism of the college from without? 
That is the main question that Professor 
Canby proposes. In his attempt to reply 
he shifts the emphasis from the student, 
from the preparatory school, from the theory 
of education, and lays it upon the American 
home and the spirit of American life—not 
its “commercialism,” but its lack of a real 
desire for education. “It is easy enough to 
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fulminate from without against the ‘low 
standards’ of the college. ‘Try to raise them 
and you will find that America is on the 
other end of the lever.” Thus the reader, 
if he is a “college father,”” may not improb- 
ably find, to his surprise—though not, if 
he is just, to his indignation, that the re- 
sponsibility has been in large measure placed 





Dana BURNET 
Author of Poems 


upon Aim. But the author is just in more 
ways than one. He believes that the pub- 
lic is entitled to know the truth—not neces- 
sarily damning—about such matters as the 
way in which English, for example, is actual- 
ly taught in colleges; and he gives the facts 
with courage and discrimination. The read- 
er who is familiar with college work and life 
will know that Professor Canby is right in 
all or most of what he says. The parent of 
a college son—or daughter—will find the 
treatise singularly illuminating and provoca- 
tive of thought. The reader who belongs 
to neither of these classes will discover in 
this book, College Sons and College Fathers, 
as engaging and witty a discussion of a vital 
topic as it has ever been his good fortune 
to read. 


A Christmas story as ingenious as it is full 
of unstated emotion and crisp humor of the 
kind that lightens every-day life is Robin 
the Bobbin, by Vale Downie. This particu- 
lar kind of story—the kind of story that 
bubbles over with good feeling, keeps the 
eyes dancing with amusement, and ends with 
a joyful surprise—has been attempted since 
Dickens set the standard, with rather more 
frequency than success. The trouble with 
some tales of this variety is just that they 
are too Dickensy—with others that they are 
plainly uninspired. Robin the Bobbin, how- 
ever, is both original and spontaneous—the 
obvious product of a happy idea. There is 
nothing stereotyped in the portrayal of Pro- 
fessor Gilikin, the old piano-tuner and his 
boy Tom. There is a real and inconspicu- 
ous art in the manner in which piano-tuning 
and romance are brought together in the 
story. There is rare skill and a beautiful 
restraint in the revelation of old love and 
pathetic faithfulness in the dénouement. It 
is seldom that a story within a story is so 
well managed—so artistically allowed to tell 
itself. In Robin the Bobbin, the part of the 
tale that is untold is in a way the most 
affecting. The part of the story that is 
told is, on the other hand, peculiarly cheerful 
and not at all teary. It is sympathy, un- 
tainted by the germ of self-pity—or by the 
too conspicuous absence of self-pity—which 
moves one in reading of Tom, his cold 
ears and his empty stomach. But though 
the story is cheery from beginning to end, 
the benevolent intentions of the author are 
not from the beginning so obvious as to 
destroy the illusion of reality. 
feels, might have happened. 


It all, one 


Mr. Arthur Guiterman has fairly earned 
the right to a place beside such acknowl- 
edged masters of light verse as W. S. Gilbert 
and the immortal “C. S.C.” The Gilbert- 
ian smoothness and ingenuity of his meters, 
the touch of real poetic feeling here and 
there in the midst of his fun, which reminds 
one of Calverly, the unexpectedness and 
naturalness of his rhymes, which suggest 
no one but himself, are all marks of one of 
the rarest of talents. Mr. Guiterman can 
add to a jest the grace of a jingle that doubles 
the point of the witticism or redeems a pun 
from its native banality and makes it a 
thing of grotesquerie and delight. Rhyme 
gives an edge to his satire and a careless 
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lilt doubles the effect of his antitheses. It 
is a remarkable fact that the stories Mr. 
Guiterman tells in verse are better told than 
they could well be told in prose—there is a 
satisfying completeness and perspicuousness 
always in the author’s tripping lines. Like 
the older masters—and especially the Eng- 
lishmen—he understands the value of sim- 
plicity and a startling clearness. And his 
matter is always worth taking pains with. 
Oriental tales, appreciations of well-known 
authors, book reviews, comments upon the 
passing show, fanciful humoresques—all his 
subjects have meat of some kind in them 
and all are handled with consummate ease. 
One is sorry only that more of Mr. Guiter- 
man’s “rhymed reviews”’ were not included 
in the present volume. The author is so 
adept in untangling the action of a story 
and hitting off its traits in verse that he 
puts to shame the prosing of the pedestrian 
reviewer. 


In these days one is almost afraid to read 
poems about war—for experience has taught 
one that poets inspired by the European 
conflict all too often fall quite short of the 
height of this great argument, or else pro- 
duce an effect of rhetorical over-tension that 
is disquieting. The poems of Dana Bur- 
net, however, which have been recently 
published in a volume called Poems of War, 
furnish a grateful change from the usual. 
Mr. Burnet is not merely gifted with a 
power of expression that manifests itself in 
curious felicities, and with a fine ear for 
the harmonies of verse: there is a depth, a 
sincerity, a restraint, in his poetry that 
touch the heart and quiet the mind in- 
stead of exacerbating the nerves; and. the 
effect is lasting and convincing in more than 
the common degree. The spirit of his poe- 
try is classical rather than romantic; there 
is in it nothing of the brutality and little of 
the tenuous refinement of the newer and 
at present most fashionable schoo! —though 
Mr. Burnet has learned something, too, 
from the moderns. His verses satisfy one in 
the traditional way, while they express ideas 
original and characteristic of the time. It 
may be said of the poems in Mr. Burnet’s 
book, as it may be said of few poems written 
nowadays, that their method is “an honest 
method, as wholesome as sweet and by very 
much more handsome than fine.” 

Exuiotr Bake. 
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